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Notice.— With this week’s Svectator ts issued, gratis, a 
LivsRarky SUPPLEMENT. é 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ene aes 

HE Elections are over, and the result is practically a tie 
between the Liberals on the one hand, and the Tories, plus 

the Parnellites, on the other. As the Parnellites only enter 
Parliament to injure and weaken England, that is a 
singular situation which the leaders will have to think 
out very carefully. We do not believe they have thought 
it out yet, and greatly distrust the rumours of “ plans” which 
are flying about so thickly. One of them, that Lord Salisbury 
will not resign, is probably true; but the remainder must be, at 
all events, premature. Neither Lord Salisbury nor Mr. Glad- 
stone can have made their minds up yet, and then Mr. Parnell 
has to make up his mind. Moreover, there is a fourth person 
to be considered, and that is the Queen. If we understand our 
later Constitutional history, whenever no party can claim a 
clear majority, the Sovereign regains much of her arbitrating 
authority, if only because she can grant, withhold, or compel an 
early Dissolution. We sincerely trust that no leader on either 
side will act without ample time for consideration, and would 
deprecate even the early issue of manifestoes. Let us know a 
little better what the new 321 Members of Parliament are. 
Forty-seven of them are, it is true, only funnels for Mr. 

arnell’s thoughts, but 274 of them have minds. 


Assuming even that the “Independents” will prove, as 
is very likely, steady Tories, and that the Conservatives 
carry the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews,— 
which Mr. Erichsen may very possibly win,—the result 
will give 244 Liberals in England, 27 in Wales, and 62 in 
Scotland; 220 Tories in England, 3 in Wales, 10 in Scotland, 
and 18 in Ireland; or, in the grand total, 333 Liberals in Great 
Britain, against 233 Tories; while in Ireland there will be 18 
Tories and no Liberals. Further, Mr. Parnell’s followers will 
number 85 in Ireland and 1 in England (Liverpool). In other 
words, the Liberals outnumber the Tories in Great Britain by 
100 at least; are totally without colleagues in Ireland, where the 
Tories have 18; and therefore the Liberals may fall below the 
Tories and Parnellites counted together by 4. If Mr. Erichsen 
wins the Scotch University seat, the minority will be only 2; and 
it not only Mr. Erichsen wins the Scotch University seat, but one 
of the “ Independents” turns out to be a Liberal on any question 
in which the Tories and Parnellites vote together, then the tie 
would be exact. As, however, the Speaker must be either a 
Tory or a Liberal, and in either case that would alter the 
balance of parties, an exact tie in a House in which no single 


‘Member is absent is not possible. But so long as Mr. Parnell’s 


followers vote with the Tories,—and we are far from anxious for 
their aid,—the two sides will be so evenly balanced, that a con- 
stant see-saw may reasonably be anticipated. 


It would be hard to say which of the counties is most thoroughly 
Liberal. Cornwall bears the palm in this, that while it returns 7 
Liberals, it does not return a single Conservative; but Bedford- 
shire and Herefordshire share the credit of not returning a single 
Conservative, though each of them returns only 3 Members. The 
three counties together return 13 Liberals and no Conservative. 
On the other hand, Yorkshire, when all its Members vote, will 
swell the Liberal majority by the greatest number,—namely, by 
20; 36 Liberals voting against only 16 Conservatives. Again, of 
the more populous counties, Durham gives the largest propor- 
tion of her representatives to the Liberals,—namely, 15 Liberals 
to 1 Conservative. Berkshire and Hertfordshire and Rutland- 
shire are the three counties which can boast of returning not a 
single Liberal; but the representatives of all three taken 
together are only 10. Berkshire returns > Conservatives, Hert- 
fordshire 4, and Rutlandshire 1, t being the total number 
of representatives to which Rutlandsliea is entitled. Kent and 
Lancashire are the most Conservative counties in» the sense of 
contributing most to the Conservative majority. Kent con- 
tributes 18 Conservative votes to 1 Liberal vote, or a net addition 
of 17 to the Conservative majority. Lancashire contributes 37 
Conservative to 19 Liberal votes, that is, it would give a net 
gain of 18 to the Conservative Party, were it not that it has 
returned also a Parnellite in Liverpool, who may, on occasions, 
swell the net Conservative vote, and on other occasions diminish 
it, according as Mr. Parnell shall decree. 

In Wales, we anticipated that the Liberal Party would lose 
one or two seats. Ithas lost only one. In the new Parliament, 
Wales will be represented by 27 Liberals and :} Conservatives, 
instead of (as in the last Parliament) by 25 Liberals and 2 
Conservatives. Radnorshire has been won by the Conservatives; 
and as the Montgomeryshire boroughs and the Denbighshire 
boroughs had previously been won by Conservatives, this brings 
the strength of the Welsh Conservatives up to the high-tide 
mark of 3. In Scotland, there will be either 63 Liberals and 9 
Conservatives, or 62 Liberals and 10 Conservatives, according 
as the University of Edinburgh returns Mr. Erichsen or the 
Lord-Advocate. In Ireland, there will be not a single Liberal— 
18 Conservatives (including the two Members for the University 
of Dublin) and 85 Parnellites. Of the Conservatives, 16 are 
returned by counties in Ulster; and, except by the University 
of Dublin, not a single Conservative is returned outside the 
Northern province. This completes the record of the great demo- 
cratic Parliament of the United Kingdom, which many hope,— 
though they hope, we trust and believe, in vain,—will be the last 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, simply because it is the 
first Parliament which represents at all adequately the purposes 
of the Irish people. 


The greatest loss which the Liberal Party have had this week 
has been the defeat of Sir Farrer Herschell, in the North Lons- 
dale division of North Lancashire, by the Conservative, Mr. W. 
G. Ainslie, who won the seat by 225 votes, in a poll of more 
than 8,000 electors. This is a very serious loss to the Liberal 
Party while it lasts, though we hope that Sir Farrer Herschell 
will very soon find a new seat. A stronger man in every way, 
a more weighty and lucid speaker, a more temperate and sober 
politician, and a more trustworthy adviser in legal matters the 
Liberals do not possess even in Sir Henry James. But a man 
of Sir Farrer Herschell’s calibre will be eagerly sought by all 
constituencies in want of a Liberal candidate, and the Election 
Judges will not have been long at their work before there will 
be not a few Liberal constituencies competing for so strong a 
candidate. 


Sir Charles Dilke, speaking at the Chelsea Club on Wednes- 
day, made a somewhat remarkable deliverance. He denied 
that the Radical wing were desirous of turning out the Govern- 
ment. “ This was a time at which politics were more dissociated 





from party than at any previous period within his memory,” 
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and “ the advanced Liberals of the country had always tried to 
put considerations of principle before those of party or persons.” 
He could not see why they should not support “any persons 
who might happen to be charged with the Government of 
the country,” provided they approved their measures. That 
means, of course, that if Mr. Gladstone resumes power, Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain will take their seats below 
the gangway, and wait their opportunity. That is not exactly 
party loyalty, and is, moreover, not a little premature. No one 
yet knows how many the Radical chiefs. have behind them, the 
County Liberals, with few exceptions, having been elected to 
support Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Chamberlain may believe in his 
whole programme; but if all the labourers voted for him 
together—which is against evidence—he could not have 2,000 
votes per county district. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy delivered a lecture in London on 
Wednesday on what he meant by Home-rule. He meant by it 
an Irish Legislature as independent as the Legislature of the 
Canadian Dominion. He wanted no Army, no Navy, and no 
right to interfere either in foreign or Imperial politics. He 
maintained that sucha Legislature would protect the Protestant 
minority as completely as the English Legislature protects the 
minority of Catholics; but utterly declined to discuss the 
question of Protection, as too trumpery to enter into the great 
argument. We agree, more or less, about the religious diffi- 
culty ; but Mr. McCarthy-does not even touch the more burning 
question of what a Home-rule majority invested with legislative 
power would do with the land. Would they, or would they not, con- 
fiscate the hundred millions or so of mortgages now held, mainly 
by Englishmen, upou the security of Irish land? Mr, Justin 
McCarthy, junior, after his father had spoken, got up to say that 
the Colonial scheme was the minimum which the Irish would 
demand, and that, for himself, he regretted that Ireland had not 
been able “to win by force of arms the independence she was 
about to obtain by Constitutional measures.’ Most Englishmen 
will agree with Mr. McCarthy, junior. Insurrection is a far 
more respectable way of gaining independence than entering a 
Parliament only to discredit it. When the speaker, however, 
is alittle older, he will probably pay more respect to the wisdom 
of Mr. Lowell, and avoid prophecy. 


Mr, Parnell or his advisers have issued a black list of Eng- 
lish and Scotch Members who have incurred the wrath of the 
Parnellites by voting against them; and they claim to have 
helped actively in the defeat of forty-one Members who have, in 
their opinion, deserved ill of the Irish Party. We doubt 
whether they are wise in their generation in issuing these 
boastful manifestoes. We suspect that the order of merit con- 
ferred by Mr. Parnell on Mr. Thompson had a good deal to do 
with his defeat for the borough of Durham; and we think it 
very likely that this black list will come to be eagerly scanned 
by English constituencies for the purpose of selecting Members 
whom they can trust. Mr. Parnell would hardly be gratified 
by finding almost all the Members whom he pretends to have 
defeated returned one by one to the House expressly because 
Knglishmen prefer those whom Mr. Parnell distrusts, and dis- 
trusts those whom he prefers. That, however, is what is very 
likely to happen if he goes on as he has begun. 


The election of Mr. Arch,—the great leader of the agricultural 
labourers,—for the North-Western Division of Norfolk, by a 
majority of 640 against Lord H. Bentinck, is a critical event in 
the history of our Constitution. We believe that there will be 
eleven Members who may be said to represent directly the 
interests of labour, in the New Parliament, and that every one of 
them is a man of high character. This will be a guarantee that 
the interests of labour will be advocated in the new House of 
Commons, not merely by a very powerful party, but by a party 
with spokesmen who have themselves experienced the hardships 
of the lot they wish to alleviate. And of these, Mr. Arch will 
be, doubtless, the most distinguished and the most generally 
respected. No one can deny that his career has been from the 
first an honourable, a conscientious, and a disinterested one. 


The Bishop of Chichester, who not long ago apologised for 
an Eastbourne clergyman who had been using the pulpit as a 
Conservative platform, is apparently struck by the result of the 
recent elections,—though not perhaps sufficientl yso. He writes as 
follows tothe secretary of the Incorporated Free and Open Church 
Association :— Dear Mr. Vernon,—I think the result of the 


our Conference—that the agricultural labourer resen 
justly, his virtual degradation in the Church which is 
Village churches are more exclusive than most of our parish 
town churches; the poor are thrust into corners. So we have 
said and preached, but the dull weight of inveterate abuse 
always prevails. I suppose when it is too late we shall learn 
and feel the truth. It is a great distress toa Bishop to fee] 
himself so utterly helpless in this vital matter. I song a 
donation (£5), and wish it were more.—Very truly yours, R 
CicesteR.” Nothing could be sounder or wiser, but it is hot 
exactly the free seats question which has told most powerfully 
against the Clergy. Have the Clergy, as a class, ever treated 
the agricultural labourers, as a class, with anything like the spirit 
of cordial fellowship? Is it not the difference between the 
bearing of the Baptist or the Wesleyan minister and the 
bearing of the Rector or Curate towards the agricultural labourer 
which has so naturally alienated the class from the Church of 
England? It is, however, never too late to mend, though it 
often is too late to avert the natural results of behaviour which 
needed mending. 


ts, and 
hig OWn, 


Sir William Harcourt writes to Friday’s Times to prove that 
Great Britain at least has declared strongly for the late 
Liberal Government and against Lord Salisbury. This he 
effects very satisfactorily ; but he commits the serious tactical 
error of overstating his case. In the first place, he shows 
only as much as this, that Mr. Gladstone has obtained a much 
more considerable following in Great Britain (taken alone) than 
he had at the end of the last Parliament; but he does not 
admit, what he should have admitted, that he has a decidedly 
less majority, even in Great Britain taken alone, than he had at 
the commencement of the last Parliament. And, worse still, Sir 
William Harcourt says :—‘ One thing at least this election has 
proved,—that the Tory Party can never, under any conceivable cir. 
cumstances, have a majority in the House of Commons.” Never, 
under any conceivable circumstances! Why, let him only conceive 
that while the boroughs remain just what they are, the counties 
should be angered by some Liberal economist, the Tory Chief 
meanwhile promising semi-socialist measures for their benefit, 
and we should have a Tory House of Commons in no time. It is 
quite true that we have had a great many special disadvantages to 
contend with in this last election; but it is equally true that we 
had the very great advantage of having just obtained the 
franchise for a large and grateful class. We might easily haye 
to fight a General Election under still worse conditions than 
these. Whatis the use of so overstating our case as to cheat 
ourselves into too fond a security ? 


The Government appears to be seriously disturbed by a new 
movement in the Soudan. The Arabs, led, it is said, by a 
successor to the Mahdi, have concentrated a large force at 
Dongola, are spreading Northward up the river, and are 
threatening Wady Halfa, our frontier military station. They 
have even attacked Ambigol, a railway-station and fort fifty 
miles further South; and although beaten back, are so 
evidently determined to invade, that all disposable troops in 
Egypt have been ordered to the front, and three regiments 
immediately leave England to reinforce the Egyptian garrison, 
General Lennox has gone forward to take command, and 
in Cairo a serious struggle is expected, more especially by 
the Khedive’s Government. Wady Halfa will soon be 
strongly garrisoned; and as we have entrenchments there, and 
the support of armed steamers on the river, any attack should 
easily be beaten back. The Arabs, however, are always for- 
midable, and they may get behind Wady Halfa, and cost us 
many lives before they are finally repulsed. Nothing accurate 
is known of their leader, but he has crept up towards Egypt in 
a very determined way, and there is a report that, to crush 
him, the Government intend to reoccupy Dongola. 


President Cleveland, in his first Message, adheres decidedly 
to his original policy. He professes entire cordiality towards all 
foreizn Powers, and refuses to present the Nicaragua Canal 
Treaty to the Senate, on the ground that he will not support a 
scheme which, while conferring privileges on the United States, 
involves a guarantee for the State in which the new interests 
are situated. “Our duty at present is mainly to develop the 
vast resources of our great area, and to cultivate the arts of 
peace within our own borders.” The interoceanic transit is “a 
vital necd;” but it must “be consecrated to the use of all 
mankind.” The “marked good-will between Great Britain 





county polls ought to teach a lesson—a lesson I tried to press on 






and the Union” is maintained, and he hopes an enlarged 
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gstradition Treaty will soon be secured. The President 
satther urges the rebuilding of the Navy, the suppression of 
. amy in Utah, and the suspension of the coinage of 
silver dollar, which has left one hundred and sixty 
millions of useless dollars on the hands of the Treasury, 
nd will ultimately drive gold out of circulation, thus con- 
senting the currency instead of adding to it, as was intended. 
He pleads, be it observed, for suspension, not suppression, 
arguing that if the silver dollar should be wanted, the Mint 
ean recommence coining. It remains to be seen whether the 
Message will produce effect enough to overthrow the Silver 
Ring which hitherto has controlled Congress. 


No decree of annexation has been issued as regards Burmah, 
Lord Dufferin openly stating that he awaits orders from home, 
and will not prematurely commit the English people. There 
appears to be some reason for delay which is not yet explained, 
but it may be Lord Dufferin’s desire to see Burmah for himself. 
In the interim, General Prendergast, who has received a K.C.B., 
governs Burmah through the four Woons, or Ministers, who 
gem faithful, and have advised the deportation of five princes, 
gnd the release of seven of the (Jueen’s half-sisters. She herself 
is Theebau’s half-sister, as is the custom with this dynasty; 
and the other half-sisters bitterly complain of her cruelty. 
General Prendergast has reduced the capital to order; but 
there was one day during which everybody plundered everybody 
else, and for mentioning this the Times’ correspondent has been 
ordered down to Rangoon. ‘This is exceedingly stupid, as Lord 
Dafferin must cancel the order; but we have not yet General 
Prendergast’s explanation. General Godwin in the last war 
took exactly the opposite line, patiently explaining to a corre- 
spondent, who, he thought, had maligned him, exactly the 
manner in which he had been misinformed. 


So far as the news from Firot is intelligible at all, the 
position in Servia would appear to be this. Prince Alex- 
ander, believing that Austria and Russia were at variance, 
decided to go forward. He received, however, evidence that 
their variance had been removed, and assurances that if 
he would remain quiet the union of the Bulgarias should no 
longer be resisted. He accordingly, while maintaining his 
demands against Servia, agreed to await the award of the 
Powers upon them; and the Turkish Government, no doubt 
pressed from Vienna, withdrew its Deputy-Commissioners from 
Philippopolis. These gentlemen have, moreover, reported to 
Constantinople that the union is the desire of the whole 
population, and that it can be prevented only by force. .So 
far, all is satisfactory, but there is some cause for uneasiness 
on the spot which is not yet revealed; and it ig said Prince 
Bismarck does not quite like the turn events have taken. His 
idea is said to be that Prince Alexander is a very fine fellow, 
but that his movement is a revolutionary one, and that if revo- 
lntionary movements are allowed to prosper, there is an end to 
all order and security. He is not, however, just now quite 
absolute at Vienna, where there is a feeling that one’s allies 
should favour one’s little intrigues, and not be quite so critical 
and obstinate. 


The Marquis of Queensberry, who was expelled from amongst 
the Representative Peers of Scotland in the last Parliament on 
account of his supposed atheism, took the opportunity of the 
election of the new Representative Peers in the Picture Gallery 
at Holyrood on Thursday to protest against that expulsion, and 
to say that he has never denied the existence of God; that, on 
the contrary, he believes the creative power to be far above 
human apprehension, not below it; and though he questions 
the personality, he does so only because the pronoun “ he” seems 
as inapplicable to a creative power as either “she” or “it,” 
and, indeed, quite inapplicable. He was proceeding to deliver a 
general exposition of his agnosticism when he was put down as 
out of order by the Earl of Glasgow, who presided, and left the 
chamber protesting that he would deliver his protest all over 
England, and that the Scotch Peers would be condemned for 
suppressing his explanation. We greatly doubt it. The 
Marquis of Queensberry can explain his pantheistic views in 
the Press much better than in a small assembly of Scotch Peers. 


Some friends of the late Miss Helen Prideaux wish to found 
amemorial to her memory. We are not fond of memorials, and 
rarely mention them; but Miss Prideaux deserved one. She 
was, in the judgment of those best qualified to decide, the ablest 


obtained in open, and rather fierce competition, an extra- 
ordinary list of honours, among others the gold medal for 
anatomy from the University of London, which is considered a 
prize by the ablest surgeons of the other sex. She helped, too, 
greatly to disarm a natural, though rather absurd prejudice, 
being not only not a “mannish woman,” but a graceful lady, 
singularly refined, and full to the lip of general culture. While 
acting as House-Surgeon to the Children’s Hospital, on Padding- 
ton Green, she was attacked with diphtheria, and, after a week 
of terrible suffering, borne with an unfailing patience, the more 
remarkable because she thoroughly understood her own danger, 
she expired, leaving a vacancy which her friends will never 
thoroughly fill up. The memorial, we regret to say, is to take 
the shape of a scholarship; but it is of no use to contend with 
the modern passion for utility, even when it diminishes the 
honour it is intended to pay. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., 4 Upper Berkeley Street. 


The clerk of the works of the British Museum has been con- 
victed, and punished by a nominal fine, for the cruel death he 
inflicted on so many Museum pigeons by feeding them with 
oatmeal mixed with spirits of wine. It does not appear that 
he knew what cruel pain would be inflicted, and therefore Siz 
James Ingham fined him only five shillings; but a much severer 
penalty would certainly have been inflicted if there had been any 
evidence of intentional cruelty. Ought not, however, a heavier 
fine to be inflicted for mere negligence?) Is it not the positive 
duty of a man in such a position to ask from a competent 
authority what the effect will be of a poison he proposes to 
administer? In our opinion a substantial fine should have been 
imposed. 

In the meeting of Convocation, held on Tuesday in the 
University of London, Mr. Magnus’s Committee to reopen the 
question of reform was carried, and constituted of twenty-five 
members. The discussion, however, was in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory and unbusinesslike ; and while we do not disagree 
on the whole with the views held by Mr. Magnus, and think 
that they may well form the basis of a practicable scheme of 
reform, we would earnestly represent to him, that nothing is 
more needed, if the House of Convoeation is to take a new and 
more responsible part in the government of the University, 
than some change in the conditions under which these discus- 
sions take place. Within the last three years Convocation has 
degenerated steadily and strikingly as a deliberative assembly, 
and we are strongly inclined to think that if it is to resume its 
older and more weighty attitude, there should be some sub- 
stantial fee imposed on the members who take part in its 
deliberations, and also a complete abolition of the power of 
voting by proxy for the election of members of the Senate. 
London University is the only University in England in 
which graduates can take part without paying a very 
substantial annual contribution towards the funds of their 
University in return for the privilege they enjoy. Nor 
does their comparative exemption work well. There is too much 
of the windy debating society about the recent debates of 
Convocation, and we strongly recommend Mr. Maguus to include 
in the deliberations of his committee some serious consideration 
of the best means of bringing Convoecation,—if it is to undertake 
more serious duties,—to a sense of the heavy responsibilities it 
desires to undertake. 

Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, the American railway king, and 
probably the richest owner of personalty in the world, dropped 
dead in his library on December 8th, after an exciting diseus- 
sion with Mr. Garrett, another great railway potentate. We 
have pointed to the political moral of his career elsewhere—it 
is simply that Democracy tolerates even dangerous accumula- 
tions—but may note here that the quasi-religious morals draw 
from his fate are a little flaccid. The journalists say Mr. Vand 
bilt’s history is a warning because, after an eight years’ struggle 
for enormous wealth, he dropped dead, and that therefore men 
should not so struggle. Granting the struggle fair—which we 
doubt—its merit or demerit would depend entirely on t! 
use Mr. Vanderbilt intended to make of his money ; and as 
to his sudden decease, most men would say that to live the 
richest man in the world, and then die painlessly and at once, 
was the most attractive of careers. The real objection to it lies 
in the waste of the colossal power of doing good which Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s exceptional original wealth bestowed on him, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TIE, AND WHAT IT MEANS. 


HE Elections have ended in a large majority for the 
Liberals over the Tories; but either in a tie between the 
Liberals and the other two parties combined, or in a majority 
of 1 or 2 against them. We are not in the least disposed to 
underrate the great majority which the Liberals have gained in 
Great Britain,—a majority of 100 or 101,—which, if not quite 
so great as the majority of 1880 in Great Britain, is yet much 
greater than it was at the close of the last Parliament, when 
it was only 87. And, moreover, this great majority has been 
gained under very adverse circumstances, seeing that nearly 
every Irish vote in Great Britain has been given against 
us. It would be ungrateful, therefore, not to recognise 
that Great Britain is Liberal to the core, in spite both 
of Mr. Parnell’s orders and Mr. Chamberlain’s indis- 
eretions. But it is of no use to deny that the results of 
our great victory in Great Britain have been neutralised by 
our great failure in Ireland. There the reforming party has 
not carried a single seat. There Mr. Gladstone has been told 
that Irishmen prefer the party who have steadily refused to 
remedy Irish wrongs, to the party which has striven with all 
its might to remedy them, but has nevertheless punished 
crime and resisted revolution with unflinching steadiness. If 
the Irish cannot have their grievances redressed in their own 
way, they would, we suppose, rather hug their grievances than 
have them redressed in any other way. At all events, they 
prefer the men who gave nothing to the men who gave much, 
but not all. Still, failure is failure, however we may explain 
it. Mr. Gladstone has been rejected by Ireland, at Mr. Parnell’s 
order, with so unanimous and peremptory a voice, that it is 
simply childish to hope that a Liberal Government could 
undertake the pacification of Ireland,—the very first duty 
to be done,—with any good hope of success. The Con- 
servatives are, we think, at least bound to attempt it before 
we interfere. They have got 18 followers in Ireland, while 
we have none. The Parnellites have professed loudly a greater 
confidence in them than in us. If the Liberals accepted power, 
they could not wie/d power in Ireland except by Tory help. 
It is equally true, of course, that the Conservatives, if they 
remain in office, cannot wield power in Ireland except by 
Liberal help. But supposing their statesmanship to be wise, 
—and we must not condemn it as unwise until we know what 
it is and are forced to condemn it,—there is more propriety in 
our lending support to a party which has won about half 
the Ulster seats, than in asking them to lend support to 
a party which has not won a single seat in the whole island. 
Of course, we can only lend them support if we approve their 
plans, and think them for the advantage of both Ireland and 
Great Britain. But as the stress of the crisis is wholly Irish, 
we would much rather see Mr. Gladstone lending the Tories 
all the advantage of his impartial criticism and advice, than 
insist on his taking the initiative in the solution of a problem 
so difficult, at the very moment when Ireland has, with osten- 
tatious ingratitude, repudiated all he has done for her, and 
declared herself better disposed to make terms with her 
bitterest antagonists than with him. It is impossible that the 
political cquilibrium of this Parliament can ever be very stable. 
With 56 votes always removable at pleasure from one scale 
to the opposite, stable equilibrium is not to be thought of. 
But it is obvious that whatever Mr. Gladstone can do,—and 
we believe he could do much,—to facilitate the inauguration 
of a better state of things, can better be done from the Oppo- 
sition benches, by way of moderating criticism, thar. from the 
benches of the responsible Government. <A very great part 
is left for him to play. He can make it impossible for the 
Tories even to propose a dangerous surrender of British 
interests to Irish interests, or a weak surrender of Great 
Britain’s positive obligation to take care that a policy of 
confiscation and plunder shall not be implicitly authorised in 
Ireland. He can also make it impossible to the Tories to refuse 
any reasonable concession to the Irish claim for self-govern- 
ment, if that concession endangers neither the Union nor the 
impartial administration of justice to Ireland. But just as Mr. 
Gladstone was able to do more for reform when he imposed 
his own conditions on Mr. Disraeli in 1867, instead of driving 
him from power, so we believe that he will be able to do more 
for the relations between Great Britain and Ireland, if he 
enforces his own conditions on the Tories instead of driving 
them from power. <A party with at least a strong following 








na 
in Ulster has a better right to be heard on the present Critica] 
situation, than a party whose whole strength lies on this sid 
of the Irish Channel. ; 


And there is this great advantage in the refusal of th 
Opposition, for the present at least, to take power,—namely 
that the conditions which we can impose on the Irish claims 
will be imposed with far more authority by a party which 
numbers at least half of the House than they could be bya 
party which, without its Irish allies, would be in & hopeless 
minority. The terms to be made with the Irish people can 
only be made if the Irish people are fully convinced that they 
can never be in a better position to make terms than they are 
now, and that they can get no better terms than Great Britain 
is willing to offer. As we understand the situation, we ought 
to drive two convictions into the minds of the Irish democracy 
—(1), that the Union is to remain a real and effective 
Union, that we are not going to make Ireland a present of the 
means of putting every possible annoyance upon us, though we 
retain the full responsibility for protecting Ireland from with. 
out; and (2), that we are not going to allow her popular party, 
predominant though they be, to murder those who enforce the 
law in that country, or to put all sorts of moral and physical 
torture upon them, simply because the popular party has 
proscribed them, and has declared them unworthy to be treated 
as human beings. If, after passing such an Act as the Land 
Act, Great Britain allows the Irish peasantry to shoot into every 
unpopular landlord’s house, to beat and strip bailiffs who serye 
writs upon the tenantry, and send them wandering naked over 
the mountains ; and, in short, to defy in the most cruel way 
the very law to which she has compelled the landlords to 
submit, she will but crown a career of centuries of injustice to 
one class with a most shameful desertion of another. Well, 
what we contend is that the Liberals, sitting on the Opposi- 
tion benches, can insist on full and adequate guarantees, both 
for political order and for social order, with infinitely more 
force and authority than the Conservatives could. It is the 
Liberals who passed the Land Act, and who, as Lord Harting. 
ton justly said in one of his Lancashire speeches, have the 
moral right to insist that those who suffered by it shall not 
be further oppressed if they loyally co-operate in working out 
the policy it imposed. Again, it is the Liberals who can best 
speak for the people in this country, representing, as they do 
a large majority in this country. Surely, then, it is on every 
account desirable that the Liberals should exact the guaran- 
tees from the Irish rather than that the Conservatives should 
try to do so. In the first place, they can exact the guarantees, 
while the Conservatives could not. In the next place, the 
guarantees desired by the Liberals will be the kind of 
guarantees that the country is never likely to dispense with; 
while the kind of guarantees desired by the Conservatives 
would be, very probably, such as a majority of the people 
might regard with hesitation and distrust. And, indeed, 
the Irish have, as we said, almost chosen for them- 
selves that the Liberals should occupy this position of 
criticising, and moderating, and placing conditions on, their 
claims, rather than that of advocating them. They have cast 
us off with an ostentatious scorn which is quite inconsistent 
with any idea of concerting with us the conditions of the 
future. They have appealed to the Tories, and to the Tories 
they should go. It remains for us to guard and limit the 
terms of the negotiation, not to conduct it. 


We have always said that we hoped, in this most difficult 
and dangerous Irish crisis, that the moderate men of both 
parties might act together. If we had obtained a good 
working majority over the two parties united, Mr. Glad- 
stone could not, of course, have refused the responsibility 
of advising Parliament as to the recast of the relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland which must follow Mr. 
Parnell’s victory. But as Mr. Gladstone is not now in 4 
position to speak with authority for the majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the Union, it is only reasonable that the Conserva- 
tives should take the initiative, and that Mr. Gladstone should 
revise what they propose, on behalf of the people of this island. 
Mr. Parnell, after doing all in his power to return the Conserva- 
tives to power, cannot with any decency disown his choset 
allies. And, indeed, as the Conservatives are more in sympathy 
with the Ulster Conservatives than we are, they really stand 
between the two antagonists to be reconciled,—their allies, 
the Parnellites, and their Ulster followers,—and are picked 
out by the votes of the Irish electors as the natural arbiters 
of the situation. We are tolerably sure that Mr. Gladstone 
will recognise this, and that he will decline to disturb the 
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regent Government in their tenure of office, at least until he 
ig satisfied that they cannot or will not discharge the respon- 
sible task for which the strange decision of the new democracy 
has obviously destined them. 


THE REVOLT OF THE COUNTIES. 


T is quite natural that a defeated party should seek to 
l console itself by the assertion that it ought to have 
triumphed, and that, as usual in this complex universe, force has 
prevailed over merit ; and we would not for the world deprive 
teaten opponents of a conviction which mitigates the bitter- 
ness of their sorrow. It would be too hard, when they are 
railing at Fate, to remind them that the only Fate is Provi- 
dence, which they thus implicitly admit to be on the Liberal 
side; or to urge, when they complain of * the big battalions,” 
that to raise big battalions is often a proof of the highest 
military ability. It was not because he was an incompetent 
General that Napoleon usually outnumbered his foes. The 
special consolation, however, which the Tories are for the 
moment taking to themselves is just a little ludicrous. They 
affirm in all their journals, almost in the same words, that 
the intelligence of the country” has condemned the 
Liberals. But for the farm labourer, they say, Mr. Glad- 
stone would have been defeated, and poor Hodge is in 
their eyes an ignorant lout, voting for he knows not whom, to 
gain some unfair advantage, he scarcely can say what. All 
that is splenetic nonsense. A little while ago the Tories were 
never tired of contrasting * the ricketty and undersized ” artisan 
of the towns, whose ready ear was given to every agitator, 
with the “sturdy and shrewd” tiller of the soil, who knew 
that his own interests and those of the landlord were in- 
sparably bound together; and even now we suppose they 
would, as regards one-third of England, reiterate that opinion. 
The labourer who has voted for the Tories must, in Tory 
opinion, be competent to vote,—more than competent, high- 
principled, for he resists th» hope of gain. The Liberals might 
reply to Punch’s taunt that, even if some of the Tory diatribes 
were true, the labourers who turned the balance for their side 
are at least the intellectual equals of the half-skilled Irish 
workmen, and servants of workmen, who in the boroughs 
turned it for the Tories; while it is simple folly to assert that 
outside those two classes a superiority in intelligence rests with 
the Conservative Party. The Liberal Cabinet is stronger in 
ability than the Tory, the Reform Club would face the Carlton 
before the Civil Service Examiners, and the Liberal Members 
are at least the equals in culture of their Tory rivals. If the 
Conservatives have won London, with its keen-witted popula- 
tion, great wealth, and varied interests, we have won Scotland 
and the best educated population in the Three Kingdoms, not 
tosay in Europe. The Liberals may fairly quote Yorkshire 
as at least as “bright” as Lancashire, and set off the Mid- 
lands, whence the greatest minds have come, against ihe 
Home counties, filled ‘» the neck with the overspill of 
London vulgarity and wealth. If the thousands of men 
in the rural districts who are not labourers could be sub- 
mitted to mental tests, it would, we believe, be found 
that in weight of character, in force of will, and in positive 
knowledge, the Liberals were slightly superior to their adver- 
saries,—superior, first, because the dissident from any pro- 
sperous system must be individual; and superior, because for 
generations they have been fighting such an uphill fight. Any 
marked “ character ” in the countryside in almost any grade is 
twice in three times a strong Liberal with a fad at the back 
of his head. There is one fact, at least, which nobody can doubt, 
and that is that outside London the Liberals every where support 
the more intelligent journals, a provincial paper of the higher 
class being almost of necessity Liberal. In truth, however, all 
such comparisons are as useless as they are disagreeable. A 
broad suffrage in every country will include, and is intended 
to include, large classes of men who cannot form an intelligent 
opinion upon complicated or difficult questions of politics, but 
who can and do decide wisely on whom to rely as guides. In 
this country those guides belong to both parties, and the intel- 
lectual difference between them is probably very small. Except 
upon economic questions, on which the Tory mind even among 
statesmen appears habitually to fail, men are not Liberals or 
fories because of comparative ability, but because either of 
inherent bias, or because of their interests, or because of their 
judgment upon the questions placed by the parties before them. 
The greatest Europeans of this generation have been Tories 
and Liberals in nearly equal proportions; and it is not in brain so 








much as in character that the present party leaders in England 
strike careful observers as so ill-matched. We have always 
thought, on the one hand, that Mill was wiser when he said 
there was a case not yet argued out for a non-progressive 
society than when he called the Tories * the stupid party ;” 
and, on the other hand, we do not believe that the cause of 
progress ever appeals strongly to the unintelligent. 

The revolt of the counties—and there has been revolt, for 
outside the Home counties the Liberals, even when beaten, 
have hardly anywhere been placed in a hopeless minority— 
has been due, in the main, we believe, to three broad 
causes. First and foremost has been the different spirit 
in which the Liberals have worked. There have always, 
even in the counties, been considerable Liberal minorities ; 
but except in times of strong excitement, they have 
shrunk from contests which were excessively expensive, 
which exposed them to much social persecution, and 
which the voting seemed nearly always to show were from the 
beginning hopeless. They did not care to fight a locally 
unpopular cause without a chance. This time, aware that 
they might win, if only the new recruits stood firm, they came 
out in their full strength—the rural Dissenters being especially 
in front—and hundreds voted and worked who in ordinary 
elections would have effaced themselves from despair. The 
second cause was no doubt the liberalism of the labourers, 
who did not believe in three acres or any other bribe, but 
who did believe that if they voted against the old 
monopolists of power a better time might arrive for them, 
like the rest of the world. They had a chance for the first 
time of expressing their discontent in what thev considered 
not only a respectable, but a most honourable way—it is the 
one point on which testimony is unanimous, that the labourers 
are delighted with the vote—and they used their chance. and 
will use it again, until their condition has improved. This 
discontent has been denied, in spite of the steady emigration 
from the counties, of the eagerness with which labourers 
grasp at any prospect for their children of quitting labour 
“on the land,” and of the declarations of the great 
Labourers’ Union; but it will not be questioned again. It 
will be recognised henceforth for years as a force in 
polities, and as the justification of innumerable pro- 
posals, some of which will succeed. And the third cause, 
steadily ignored by the majority of writers on the sub- 








ject, was the extraordinary, almost inexplicable. influence of 
Mr. Gladstone. Ile has not done much for the labourer 
beyond giving him the vote, has said very little about him, 


and has offered him neither three acres nor any other bribe ; 
but his name has fixed itself into their minds as the concrete 
symbol of good. The labourers know little even yet of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and nothing whatever of other Liberal leaders ; 
but they know of Mr. Gladstone, and they express the feeling 
towards him entertained by the Scotch peasantry, That he is 
good, that he is on their side, and that he will to the 
extent of his power make their lives happier, are with 
them convictions, only rivetted the more firmly by the 
contempt which many of the upper class and some of the 
Clergy cast upon his name. While the artisans were 
abandoning him under some dream of Fair-trade, or dislike of 
his foreign policy, or weariness, it may be, of Aristides, the 
labourers showed a fresh enthusiasm for him which amazed 
—and, we rather fancy, startled—a good many of th: more 
Radical candidates. These were, we believe, the broad causes 
of the revolt, which, as we said last week, of all recent move- 
ments will most deeply affect the politics of the future. Every 
county seat is now open to capture, the self-derived power of 
the great families having been cut up by the roots; but as 
time goes on, it will be seen that Liberals sitting for counties 
will differ in some respects materially from Liberals sitting for 
boroughs. They will be far more determined, far less inclined 
to sentiment, and, we suspect strongly, far more influenced by 
the old patriotism. The “Irish cause,” for example, loses 
heavily in the rush of county Liberals into the House of 
Commons. 


INSIDE MR. PARNELL. 


\ JE should like to know what Mr. Parnell! thinks of it 
‘Yall. That he exults a little, or even mueh, may be 
assumed even of a secretive character like his, for it is not 
possible that a man should succeed so far in his plans, and fix 
on himself the regard and hope of a whole people, without 
some feeling of exultation. But the observer wishes to know 
more than that,—to understand what Mr. Parnell, in his inner 
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mind, desires and hopes; what he considers his plan; what 
course he has sketched out for himself; and, above all, what 
he, in the self-communion which every man in his position 
must occasionally hold, believes at heart to be possible. Upon 
none of these subjects is there as yet any clear light. It is 
one of the specialities of Mr. Parnell, and one of the secrets 
of his strange hold over a population utterly unlike himself, 
both in temperament and in mental disposition, that he has 
been able to conceal, to a great degree, even his dominating 
impulse. Nobody knows with certainty whether he is a 
fanatic for Ireland, or is governed by hatred towards England, 
or is actuated by an ambition to live in history, or looks 
cynically on the whole business as a game in which the reward 
will be success, but a success not altogether worth the winning. 
We ourselves do not believe in the fanaticism for Ireland—a 
country which we suspect Mr. Parnell of slightly despising, 
just as he slightly despises the priesthood he befriends and uses 
—and think the riddle as yet insoluble. unless he entertains 
one of those national dislikes which with some men rise to 
passion; but we freely confess to a lingering doubt whether that 
solution, though it may explain the facts, is, in the end, the 
true one. Mr. Parnell may very well be. after all, a gamester 
in politics. Inquiry as to his precise plan of action is almost 
equally difficult. He is a great Parliamentary tactician, that 
is undeniable; but his electioneering scheme has partially 
failed, the English counties being for the most part outside 
his reach ; and whether he designs to extract concession from 
the Tories, or to accept terms from the Liberals, or to lock the 
wheels of Parliament, it is hard to discern. He hints himself 
that he shall turn to the Liberals, but gives no clue as to his 
method of either persuading or coercing them; perhaps has 
no method, and intends to be guided by circumstances, one of 
which is the probability, or improbability, of another Dis- 
solution. He would not like that, for, by impairing his 
pecuniary resources, it might interrupt his dominance over 
his Parliamentary following. He must have some general 
idea in his mind; but he keeps it close, as he has also done 
his notion of Home-rule. He has allowed his followers, 
especially Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, who holds in the group very 
much the position which Sir 8. Northcote once held among 
Tories, that of the cultivated man who describes extreme 
counsels in sweet words, and carefully minimises the apparent 
effect of every measure, to give some account of a plan—the 
Colonial plan—and he has partially endorsed it himself; but 
there is no proof that this is his true plan, that he looks on it 
as in any way final, that he has a scheme of government for 
Ireland in his head, or that he has even thought out what a 
Colonial government in Dublin would be like. He has spoken 
of guarantees, but has never offered any, except the command 
of the Queen’s troops, which might mean a real control of 
Ireland, and might also mean that Great Britain must 
pay for keeping thirty thousand troops there without 
any control at all. We have no more influence over 
the policy of South Africa now that there are seven 
thousand troops there than at any other time. Mr. Parnell, 
moreover, has not condemned the Federal Plan, which 
would have fer Englishmen the double attraction that they 
would lose Ireland and keep the Irish Members; while Lord 
Salisbury says that Mr. Parnell has favoured another scheme, 
best known as the Austro-Hungarian one. The essence of 
that scheme is that Hungary is independent in internal 
affairs, but can at discretion lock the wheels of the Empire ; 
and it only works because the Royal authority is ultimately 
supreme in Hungary, and because the Emperor-King could in 
the last resort suspend all constitutions and still be obeyed. 
Mr. Parnell’s scheme is, in fact, as little known as his internal 
mind, which is not known at all. 

It is this mind, nevertheless, which has become important. 
It is a time for plain speaking; and, to speak plainly, the first 
obstacle to any arrangement whatever of Irish affairs upon 
any self-governing basis is the profound British doubt as to 
whether Mr. Parnell, or Mr. Parnell modified by his followers, 
will keep any bargain at all. Suppose they all agree not to 
attack property, will that make the landlords, from whom 
Britain has just exacted such sacrifices, one whit the safer? If 
words are to be believed, landlordism in Ireland is “ to cease ;” 
Sir T. Esmonde, the new Member for South Dublin County, 
being as explicit on that point as the oldest Nationalist; and 
how is this ‘ceasing’? to be made compatible with justice or 
British pledges? By compensation? What is compensation, 
when Mr. Parnell talks of “ prairie value,” and Mr. Dillon 
thinks three years’ purchase might be found sufficient? What 





as not only expedient, but, in the excited temper of }; 
followers, as conceivably possible? He can easily le we 
“ guarantee ” in British hands against confiscation } poe ; 
leaving with the Colonial Office the richt of y y ct, by 

g re right of veto which jt 
possesses as regards all other Colonies; but what is the 
of that, when landlords may be compelled, by boyestiine = 
shooting, to sell to their tenants at the unknown Phe 
described as prairie value? What does Mr. Parnell really via 
upon this subject, and, what is still more important be. 
does he intend to attain if he rules Ireland? No one Ae. 
and if he tells us distinctly, no one in Britain will be pe 
that he either will or can act upon his statement, or that 
and his followers—for Mr. Parnell is always a noun of multi. 
tude—will hold their promise any more sacred than they hold 
judicial rent. They may consider guarantees mere incidents 
in a battle, in which Generals hold feints to be allowable 
or praiseworthy. That distrust extends, indeed, to the 
whole question, for as yet there is no evidence what. 
ever that any concession of self-government, however ample, 
will be anything except a basis from which to work out a 
scheme of complete Secession. Mr. Parnell may promise; but 
the Irish Parliament, even if he nominates the first one, may 
not perform, and Mr. Parnell has never even promised yet 
while his earlier utterances, before responsibility had partly 
closed his mouth, pointed to Separation. 

And, finally, we should like to know, though we admit this 
is of more speculative interest, what Mr. Parnell thinks in his 
own heart of the prospect round him. He is a cultivated man, 
and has read history, and it must be difficult for such a man, 
after working with his countrymen for years, and going 
through an experience which must be in many respects unique, 
to believe fully that all experience will be reversed and all 
history falsified ; that three millions of Irishmen will beat 
thirty millions of Englishmen and Scotchmen; that the little 
island which he worships, with its property of herbage, will 
really break the chain it could not break when it was half the 
Kingdom, and develop all at once, and without fighting, 
into a European State. Ie knows as well as any man 
alive that there is but one precedent in European history 
for such an occurrence, and that the Low Countries 
owed their deliverance from the Spanish Empire to years of 
determined warfare, during which they were aided not only by 
allies, but by their own superiority at sea, and a geographical 
position to which there is no parallel on earth. Does he really 
expect to make of Ireland a State, with an army and a nary 
and a flag; or is he calmly considering far smaller schemes 
with which he knows well enough he will even in the end 
be obliged to be content? As he looks round, knowing 
much of Ireland which even the best-informed Englishman 
does not know, one wonders what prospect he sees be- 
fore him, whether it is all peace, and green fields, and 
happy peasants, or whether he sees lying across the scene 
dark shadows, which suggest to his inner self those Secret 
Societies which have so often appeared in his path, and may 
not have quitted it yet. Does he really pursue his own course, 
or does he think how easy that course might be if only he 
could hold power without the consent of darker spirits beside? 
We do not know, for we do not know yet whether he is states 
man, or agitator, or only instrument; and it is not till he has 
passed away, it may be after a history of failure, that we shall 
know accurately the inner life of the man who in 1885 was 
elected Dictator by three Provinces of Ireland. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF PARTIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
HE statistics of the new electoral returns are very curious. 
They certainly seem to show that Liberalism and Con- 
servatism run in veins, like seams of coal, or chalk formations. 
In the first place, the Scotch. the Welsh, and the Irish show a 
singular uniformity of political view. The Scotch and Welsh 
are, with few exceptions, Liberals. The Irish are chiefly Par- 
nellite, and so far as they are not Parnellite, are Tory. In 
England there are no blocks of opinion so large and un 
adulterated. Even in the counties which give a solid Liberal 
or a solid Conservative Parliamentary representation, the 
popular vote given for the defeated minority is a substantial 
one. The Conservative minorities, even in Cornwall, were not 
insignificant. The Liberal minorities, say, in Surrey or Berkshire 
were very substantial; and even in Kent and Lancashire the 
Liberals polled very considerable numbers. Nevertheless, 
the successes of both parties were, in a certain sense, epidemic 
in certain parts of England. Liberalism runs parallel with the 


does Mr, Parnell really look forward to on this cardinal point | veins of coal, tin, and copper, or rather with those veins which are 
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2 
actively worked. We believe it will be found that the mining 
ppulations are almost all Liberal, and that the suburban 
opulations in the neighbourhood of the capital, or even of 
great provincial capitals, are in a very large degree Conserva- 
tive. It is a very remarkable fact that whereas it was sup- 
osed that the lowering of the county franchise would break the 
ower of the Conservatives beyond the influence of the urban 
population. it has in reality strengthened it. Take tke counties 
of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex, and Hertfordshire, the home 
counties, as they are called. In the last Parliament these were 
at frst represented by 22 Liberals and 41 Conservatives,— 
that is, the number of Conservatives was not so much as 
double the number of Liberals. They are now represented by 
30 Liberals and 73 Conservatives, or by Conservatives in much 
more than the proportion of two to one. Household suffrage 
in the counties has, of course, affected only a certain section 
of these seats, since a great number of these seats have been 
given to boroughs cut out of London alone. But, at all events, 
household suffrage, so far from breaking the power of the 
Conservatives in the suburban regions of London, has left it 
quite undiminished, while the additional weight of representa- 
tion given to these populous counties has enormously added 
to the Parliamentary power of the Tory party in these regions. 
Again, in Lancashire and Cheshire, while there were in 
1880 26 Liberals and 18 Conservatives, there are now 
94 Liberals and 45 Conservatives. Clearly suburbanity, 
whether Metropolitan or provincial, has not lost, but gained, 
in influence by the change we have just made, and that gain 
in influence is at present pure gain for the Tories. As 
Liberals, we may almost speak of London politically as Words- 
worth spoke of it physically, when he said,—* Our haughty 
life is crowned with darkness, like London with her own 
black wreath.” London, for the present at least, is crowned 
with a cloud of Conservatism, which stretches far out into the 
provinces, and sends its streamers over the greater part of Hamp- 
shire, as well as the whole of Berkshire and nearly the whole 
of Sussex. 

One of the most remarkable features of the new representa- 
tion is the gain to Liberalism in the Midlands. The Liberal 
Party has a net gain of 1 seat in Nottinghamshire, of 1 in 
Derbyshire, of 1 in Herefordshire, of 3 in Lincolnshire, of 4 in 
Staffordshire. of + in Leicestershire, of 5 in Shropshire, and 
of 11 in Warwickshire ; while in Worcestershire only, the 
Tories get a net gain of 3. Thus, in the Midland counties, 
the Liberals have a net gain of 30 seats and a loss only of 3. 
ora total net gain of 27. Again, there is a great change in 
the balance of parties in the South-Eastern Counties.—Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. In 1880 these counties contributed 10 
Liberals to 17 Conservatives, whereas they now contribute 18 
Liberals to 11 Conservatives, the two parties having all but 
changed places in this part of England. And it can hardly be 
doubted that, both in the Midlands and in these Eastern Counties, 
the change is almost entirely due to the agricultural labourer’s 
almission to the vote, and to his energetic use of that vote. 
And exactly the same remark applies to the new Liberalism of 
Wiltshire. The pendulum has suddenly swung round in Wilt- 
shire from a majority of 7 Conservative votes to a majority of 
4 Liberal votes, 

Perhaps, however, the new condition which has neutralised 
the influence of the labourer in all the suburban and semi- 
suburban counties,—in Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, and Berkshire,—is the grant of what is called the 
Service Vote. In these counties the agricultural labourers are 
not strong, and are not well organised; while the number of 
personal retainers of the rich, enfranchised under the Service 
Clause of the Franchise Act, has been very great. The present 
writer has been assured that in his own neighbourhood no 
less than five gardeners who are strong Liberals, and who 
refused to yote for the Conservatives, did not venture to 
Vote at all, being unwilling to displease their employers, 
and not choosing to practise any deception in the matter. We 
believe that in the rich home counties, where the number of 
dependants with separate dwellings is very large, this Service 
Clause has really enfranchised a vast number of Conservative 
Voters, and comparatively very few Liberal voters, so that the 
agricultural labourers who have been admitted to the suffrage 
in these counties for the first time, have hardly been numerous 
enough to counterbalance the host of rich men’s retainers 
brought to the poll on the other side. 

But for the most part, we shall find it very difficult to 
explain the curious veins of Conservatism and Liberalism 

which prevail in different parts of the country. Why, indeed, 
18 the tradition of Birmingham a steady Radical tradition, 


while the tradition of Liverpool is a steady Tory tradition, 
and the tradition of Sheflield is a see-saw between the 
two? Who will venture to explain why the Eastern coast 
of Yorkshire is so Conservative, and the portion’ bounded by 
Conservative Lancashire so prevailingly Liberal? Is there a 
polarity in English polities, so that a zone of Lancashire Con- 
servatism quickens into life the Liberalism of the neighbouring 
zone of Yorkshire; while the Liberalism of that zone, again, 
stimulates a Conservative reaction on the East Coast? Why 
are the Lancashire artisans so much more Conservative than 
the Yorkshire artisans, and the Sussex labourers so much 
more Conservative than the Dorsetshire labourers? Why has 
Cumberland been less Liberal under household franchise, while 
Northumberland has been more so? Doubtless, in Lancashire 
the change has been effected almost exclusively by the sudden 
swinging round of the Irish vote from the Liberal to the Con- 
servative side ; and even in London and its suburbs that change 
has not been without considerable effect. But, on the whole, 
the laws which govern the waves of political feeling are 
still beyond our reach. Is caution Conservative or Liberal ? 
There is no caution like the canny caution of the Scots, and 
the Scots are almost all Liberals, Is hardiness Conservative 
or Liberal? There is no hardier race than that of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, yet in one of these counties it yields a pre- 
ponderatingly Conservative, and in the other a prepondera- 
tingly Liberal bias. We can at present trace but dimly the 
principles which seem to govern the relations of the various 
political strata which penetrate the constituencies of Great 
Britain. 


LANDLORDS AND THE EXCHEQUER. 


DECISION of the Court of Appeal has this week deprived 

the impoverished Exchequer of some £25,000, or the 

cost of five Judges for a whole year. The basis of the decision 
was the somewhat obvious doctrine that land is land, and there- 
fore not liable to the Probate-duty which is imposed on money 
and other personal property. But the effect of the decision on 
the facts and documents concerned, was the somewhat curious 
one that when a Court has declared and insisted, in the con- 
veyance of land, that for certain good reasons connected with 
the history of the property, land is “for all intents and pur- 
poses to be considered as personal estate” of the owner, it is 
nevertheless not personal estate for any purpose affecting the 
owner. The facts were that Sir Henry Meux, a partner in the 
great brewery firm, being a lunatic, the profits of his share of 
the business accumulated in Court to over a million pounds. 
The Lunacy Judges allowed the money to be laid out in land; 
but in order not to interfere with the rights or expectations of 
those who might be entitled to the real or personal property of 
the lunatic after his death, they declared that the real estate 
so bought was to be considered as personal estate. The result 
was, according to the Attorney-General, that as the land was to 
be considered personal estate, it was liable to the Probate-duty 
at 3 per cent. from which land in general is exempt. The 
Queen’s Bench Division so decided. But the Appeal Court, by 
holding that it was not personal estate of Sir Henry Meux 
during his life-time, but land only to be considered as personal 
estate so that it might go after his death to his next-of-kin, 
instead of to his heir-at-law, has deprived the Exchequer of this 
little windfall. The country is so much the poorer, and the 
present Sir Henry Meux, the son and heir, with his million- 
worth of land,so much the richer. It must be admitted that 
it would have been very hard on Sir Henry Meux if he had 
been made liable to this Probate-duty, from which all other 
landowners are exempt. It was, too, by a curious irony that Sir 
John Gorst, the Solicitor-General of a party which turned out 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government for presuming to propose to ex- 
tend Probate-duty to land, was found contending, with all the 
force and legal knowledge at his disposal, for the extension of 
Probate-duty to land in this particular case. The case is the 
more worth notice on that account. It is a striking example, 
an experimentum crucis, a sign-post illustration of the unjust 
and illogical nature of the exemption from this tax now en- 
joyed by landowners. It may be said that, whatever the law 
may be, there will be always certain hard cases near the 
border-line between exemption and liability, and that no 
reform of the law in substance will get rid of difficulties or 
absurdities in detail. But this is not so. At least, under a 
just and equitable law, it is not so to anything like the same 
extent. It may be true that * hard cases make bad law ;” but 
it is far truer to say that “ bad laws make hard cases.” Laws, 





and especially fiscal laws, which draw an arbitrary distinction 
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between one kind of property and another, inevitably produce 
far harder cases and far more numerous hard cases than laws 
which impose the same burdens on all property of the same 
value. There is no more intricate, difficult, and illogical 
branch of law than that relating to the Death-duties; and 
the difficulty is almost entirely due to the existence of the 
arbitrary distinction drawn as regards Death-duties between 
real and personal property. How absurd it is, for instance, 
that a house in Park Lane which is held on lease for ninety- 
nine years, is subject to Probate-duty at 3 per cent. on the 
capital value; while a house next door, which happens to be 
freehold, escapes altogether. But it is still more absurd that 
both the leasehold and the freehold house, if they happen to 
be comprised in a settlement, are liable to Succession-duty and 
not to Legacy-duty,—the difference being that in the former 
case the value on which duty is charged is calculated on the 
life-interest of the successor even when he takes an absolute 
interest, and the duty is payable in eight instalments ; while, 
in the case of Legacy-duty, the duty is assessed on the capital 
value, and the whole must be paid at once, These are only two of 
the most striking inequalities which exist under the present law. 

Like all laws which are unequal in incidence, they are 
unjust in operation. Mr. Childers in his Budget proposed 
to do away with them, and to impose a duty equivalent 
to Probate-duty on all landed and other property now ex- 
empt, and to charge the duty on the capital value whenever 
the successor took an absolute interest. That proposal 
was the immediate cause of ‘the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, which put the Conservatives in office. Its 
rejection showed the power still possessed by the landlord 
element in the House of Commons. The effect of the refusal 
of the Conservative Government to provide for the enormous 
increase in the deficit that followed the rejection of Mr. 
Childers’s proposal, was, as Mr. Gladstone demonstrated the 
other day, that they imposed a tax to that amount which fell 
in considerable measure on labour, as distinguished from 
property, and, as far as regards the rest of it, on the moneyed, 
as distinguished from the landed, classes. Whatever may be 
the meaning of the elections in the boroughs—and it may 
be doubted whether the narrow Conservative “majority in 
the English boroughs means anything more than a mere 
desire for change, and a vague, illogical, and foolish han- 
kering after the phantom of Fair-trade—there can be little 
doubt of the meaning of the elections in the counties. 
The agricultural constituencies have shown emphatically 
that they wish to put an end to the domination of landlordism. 
The agricultural labourer has declared against the pretension 
of one section of the agricultural community to speak in the 
name of the whole. One of the chief signs of that domination 
is the continuance of the absurd and unjust exemption of land 
from Probate-duty. Mr. Childers, whom no one can accuse of 
extreme or Radical views in finance, made up his mind last 
year not to wait for reform of local government and local 
taxation before effecting this long-demanded reform in 
Imperial taxation. Mr. Gladstone has declared his emphatic 
adhesion to this proposal, which, in truth, is a long-cherished 
and favourite scheme of his own. This decision of the Court 
of Appeal, which shows in a strong light the absurdity of the 
present system, must surely have convinced the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General that a system so indefensible 
can no longer be continued. If the Conservatives are in office, 
they must meet the accumulated deficit which they have 
caused. On their present principle of borrowing leaves from 
the Liberal programme, they cannot do better, or more surely 
save themselves from a Budget defeat, than by borrowing a 
page from the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 1985. If 
they do not, they can hardly rely on Parnellite support in 
resisting the extension to landlords of the burden borne by all 
other classes in the Kingdom. 





MR. VANDERBILT. 


HERE is a solid reason for the interest taken in Europe 

in the fortunes of the Vanderbilt family, a reason 
unconnected with the rise and fall of American Railway stocks, 
It is of the first importance to all politicians to understand 
clearly the attitude of free Democracies towards property ; and 
while the Democracy of New York is one of the freest in the 
world, the Vanderbilts are probably the most offensive kind of 
millionaires that the world is likely to see. William, the late 
head of the family, was a man of little education, and no tastes 
beyond fast trotters and cards; he ruled an entire system of 
Railways so completely that the prosperity of New York often 
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Trae: 
depended upon his action; and he made enemies in bus} 


the thousand at a time. When once on the war-path rr: by 
merciless, and would ruin other millionaires or Syndicates 
thousands of ordinary investors, with perfect equanimity he 
has repeatedly, for example—unless all stories are false—sol4 
shares, in Railways which it was necessary to acquire at 
ruinously low rates, and then, when the consequent panic had 
sufficiently depressed them, bought up the whole, then run u 
the price again—partly, it must be owned, by sound mana, : 
ment—and so made a tenth or twelfth fortune ont ad 
the spoils of thousands. He thought that a business 
campaign, and so did his rivals; but though he never 
transgressed the unwritten laws of his trade, his cond 
apart from its moral side, was certainly not conducive to popu. 
larity. Moreover, he openly defied, and indeed on one oc, 
sion publicly damned the general public, which in America jg 
considered a moral wrong—it might, of course, be as often 4 
right as a wrong—and he occasionally flaunted his wealth jn 
a manner a Roman noble could not have exceeded. He gave 
an entertainment, it is said, one day last year at which hig 
guests ate off gold laid upon fine lace, the wines ¢ogt 
thousands, and flowers were brought from the Southern States at 
an expense of £4,000. An English millionaire might do that, 
too; but Mr. Vanderbilt did it solely to exhibit his means ; was 
accused of giving each journalist among his guests a thousand. 
dollar note tied up in his napkin, in order that his magnificence 
might be reported in detail, and certainly was reported in q 
style never before seen, the most popular papers of New York 
devoting many pages to eulogiums on the display. Mr. Van. 
derbilt, moreover, as a rule—though he broke it twice, once for 
an institution in Kentucky, and once for General Grant—gave 
away nothing, was in no way even apparently a public 
benefactor, and never sought popularity either by manner 
or by deeds. He was, in fact, the most notorious of 
money-makers, and so successful, that he is believed to 
have left behind him fifty millions sterling, and will 
probably be found to have left thirty-five, most of it 
invested at an average of 54 per cent. Nevertheless, the 
democracy of New York, which, according to the Tory theory, 
ought to have tried unceasingly to despoil him, never 
threatened his wealth, made no attack upon his person, and 
upon the whole considered him a credit to Republican 
institutions, and a living proof—which he was—of the magni- 
tude of American transactions. His father’s will, which was 
contrary to public feeling, he “* making an eldest son” of his 
second child, was upheld by a jury; and if the deceased 
millionaire has followed the same course, and again made 
an eldest son in order that he may again double the 
monstrous wealth of the family, that will be sustained 
also. There is absolutely no evidence that this democracy, at 
all events, dislikes great aggregations of wealth, or that it will 
avail itself of its sovereignty to pillage any one, even though 
his accumulations should rise to a point at which he might 
become potentially a danger to the community. 

That such wealth might accrue to an individual in America 
is now certain. It is a common belief that a thrifty family 
always in the end produces a ruinous spendthrift; but it 
rests on imperfect evidence. The Rothschilds have not pro- 
duced one, The Hohenzollerns have not produced one. There 
are Dutch families which have gone on accumulating for genera- 
tions in spite of the law of equal division, and Indian families, 
—c.g., the Maharajas of Burdwan, who are only subjects, 
—have added to the family treasure for eight generations. 
Accumulation may become a family tradition, like another, 
and the new Vanderbilt has reached the point at which mere 
accumulation produces colossal fortunes. Let him spend on 
himself £100,000 a year, surely a fair allowance, and 
supposing him to inherit thirty-five millions at 5 per cent., 
he will in thirty years, without calculating compound 
interest, be worth £387,000,000, or calculating it, more than 
£100,000,000 sterling. There is no limit, be it remem- 
bered, to the power of investment in a country which every 
ten years wants a new five thousand miles of railway, and 
makes those railways when well managed yield 10 per cent. 
Such a pecuniary power in one man’s hand would be 
a danger to the State, for he might practically monopolise 
means of communication, buy a small State, purchase 
all shares in all city waterworks, or repeatedly and 
visibly “corner” the currency—i.c., hide away for a time all 
surplus gold. He could in a week raise the rate of discount 
from 5 to 10 per cent., and make a profit on the operation. 
Even then, we question if Democracy would interfere. It 
has borne the regrating of wheat (vide the history of 
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Chicago passz) the monopoly of medicines like quinine, 
and the monopoly of water, and it would bear a great deal 
pefore it destroyed its own hope of getting rich by a visible 
blow at property. It could not in New York put on a pro- 

ive Income-tax, beginning, say, at £100,000 a year, for 
that is prohibited by the Constitution ; and though it could 
mpel division at death, it will be slow to abolish its own 
cherished liberty of bequest. The single risk a mammoth 
millionaire would run would be that of being pronounced 
igsane against evidence, on account of a troublesome whim, 
and every millionaire in England runs that risk on every day 


of his life. 








THE ARCHDEACON OF TAUNTON. 

RCHDEACON DENISON is one of those serious men,— 
there are not a few of them,—whom it is difficult to take 
griously, that is, to take for what they are. There are serious 
men, and very serious men, too, who seem to have so much of 
the schoolboy and so little of self-conscious judgment in them, 
that, in spite of the energy with which they act, and the still 
greater energy with which they talk, they always suggest to 
us that Providence is using them, if we might say it with 
reverence, satirically, to show other men how much power may 
be wasted by carrying into the career of a strong man the 
thoughtless vehemence of a clumsy boy. Here is this worthy 
and earnest Archdeacon telling a public audience that in 
cheering Mr. Gladstone they might as well cheer the devil; 
and then, even after he has withdrawn language so unseemly, 
—forin his seventy-three years it seems that he has (doubt- 
less with much difficulty) learned that it is unseemly,— excusing 
it by saying that he has been intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Gladstone for more than fifty years, and that Mr. Gladstone has 
certainly during that time never been doing the work of God ; 
and so, by implication, we suppose, the Archdeacon wishes us 
toinfer that he has been doing the work of the devil. In other 
words, the Archdeacon, having, after seventy-three years of life, 
actually passed through discipline enough to persuade him that 
itis hardly decent for a grown man and a Christian to speak of 
one of the greatest and purest characters of his age as Satanic, 
simply because its influence has always been exerted in a public 
direction opposite to that of his own, is yet so utterly in- 
capable of saying, ‘I was all wrong in using such a phrase, 
and was probably impelled to use it quite as much by my own 
Satanic combativeness as by any other principle,’ that he half 
justifies what he half withdraws, and thus makes his retractation 
quite ineffectual, and more than doubles the culpability of 
his own violence. There is, indeed, a certain irony in a man 
like the Archdeacon standing up amongst us as a great repre- 
sentative of the Church of Christ at all. We are by no means 
contending that he is not, on the whole,a good man. A man 
so frank and hearty and outspoken, and one who is_ so 
thoroughly cordial when, as Dr. Martineau once said of the late 
Dr. Hamilton of Leeds, he is called upon “to dine with the 
reprobate and crack jokes with the damned,” is, of course, 
a fine specimen of generous bulldog virtues. He has not a 
spark of malignity in him. He forgets when he meets the 
antagonist whom he has described as Satan, that he has ever 
said anything hard of him. He is as friendly as if he were 
speaking to an Archdeacon after his own heart; but all that is 
just part of the marvel that such a man as the Archdeacon 
should be a leading representative of a Church one of whose 
very first demands on its disciples is that they should look 
inwards and know something of the strange riddle of their 
own hearts. It would almost seem as if the Archdeacon of 
Taunton were simply incapable of looking inwards into that 
curious medley of dogmatic and moral and physical forces 
which make him their sport and their tool. He has him- 
self told us how he once nearly killed a gardener of his own by 
giving him, through some blunder, an enormous over-dose of 
rhubarb, and then, when he found what he had done, and that 
he had reduced the poor fellow to a mere ghost of himself, 
how he laughed till he nearly cried again at the shadowy 
appearauce of the patient whom he had thus unwisely 
doctored. Well, that thorough enjoyment of the somewhat 
cruel practical jokes of life, is the schoolboy element in him 
which constitutes so large a proportion of the Archdeacon. But 
is there not a very grim irony in the fact that a great eccle- 
siastical dignitary, one of the pillars of the Church which calls 
upon us all to understand the temptations which make such 


formity with the highest spirit we can find within, should still 

be, at the age of seventy-three, a mere archidiaconal schoolboy, 

with no more power of what the Roman Catholics call “ recol- 

lection” and “ detachment ” than most boys of fifteen, and not 

half as much as some of them P 

Yet such is Archdeacon Denison,—a man who, though he is 

quite wrong in supposing, as he intimates that he does sup- 

pose, that the English Clergy have at last come to trust him as 

a guide, is probably as great a favourite amongst the moderate 

and High-Church Clergy as any man of his day. No one 

who knows him can possibly dislike him. Even those at 

whom he casts his most wrathful anathemas enjoy meeting 

him as they enjoy meeting very few other men. They find 

it impossible to quarrel with him, and hardly possible not to be 
amused at his hardest blows. But nothing can prove more com- 
pletely than this does, how little these hard blows mean, how 

little reality there is in them beyond the reality of the Arch- 
deacon’s temporary wrath. They obviously do not mean that 
he has reflected carefully on the significance of what he says, and 
that he deals them with a deliberate and conscientious con- 
viction. Of course, a man who speaks of an antayonist as 
being on the side of the devil does not even reflect for 2 moment 
on the meaning of the theological term he uses. If Archdeacon 
Denison thought of Mr. Gladstone as wilfally and intentionally 
desiring to provoke men to sin, would he or could he meet him 
with that genial air with which we do not doubt that he does 
meet him,—with which he certainly met habitually the late 
Dean of Westminster, though, if we remember rightly, he 
repeatedly used language of him very closely approaching to 
that which he uses of Mr. Gladstone 2? The Archdeacon’s strong 
words are just like boys’ snowballs. They hit very hard, they 
sometimes make an antagonist very uncomfortable, and they 
often produce disagreeable sensations which, so far as the 
Archdeacon understands what he inflicts, he enjoys inflicting. 
He wants to “ pay off” his antagonists for their misdeeds, and 
he is glad, not sorry, if he succeeds. But he has no more inten- 
tion of inflicting deep and permanent wounds, than a school- 
boy would have of killing the boy he pelts. It is simply that 
he enjoys “a good row,” and more than half suspects that his 
enemy enjoys it too. He likes to pelt his enemy off the field 
much better than to be pelted off the field himself; but still, the 
missiles he selects by preference, though they may hurt at 
times, are selected partly because they are not more substantial, 
because the first mild airs will melt themall away. Well, these 
considerations are all very much to the Archdeacon’s credit, or 
at least they mitigate very gravely the condemnation we should 
otherwise be disposed to pass on him. But then, how comica 
light they reflect on his theology! A theologian who contends 
that his adversary is doing the work of the devil, and who 
means very little by it, can hardly be called a theologian at all. 
He has not gone so far as to realise the awful meaning of deli- 
berate temptation, and that no one can be doing, properly 
speaking, the work of the devil who does not intend to tempt 
men to their fall. If he uses such language as that in any 
milder sense, he is using language that is not only grossly 
extravagant, but most mischievously extravagant, because by its 
extravagance it tends to lower the seriousness with which the 
deeper kind of evil is regarded, and to accustom others to smile 
at terms of reprobation at which smiling shold be im- 
possible. A man who brings contempt upon the language 
in which the foulest forms of human character should be 
described, is really doing his part to render all theology 
unmeaning, all spiritual distinctions insignificant. And there 
is ro sign of the times more impressive than this,—that the man 
who does this, and does it so often that every one agrees to read 
the apparent bitterness out of his words, should yet be one of 
the most respected among English Church dignitarie:, indeed, 
one who has very few equals in the general esteem of the Church- 
men to whom he is best known. Is not this another way of 
saying that the Church of England, with all her strong points, 
is soundest perhaps on the most conventional and the least 
spiritual side of the Christian life—that side which is tested 
by the average standard of manly natural qualities, and which 
is farthest removed from the higher and more inward graces of 
spiritual humility and discrimination ? 





ALADDIN’S CAVE. 
F Mr. J. C. Robinson’s account of the Sultan’s Treasury is 
correct, the world must, we fear, surrender any lingering 
hope of finding any unknown collection of ancient art treasures 





} . . . . 
havoc with us, and to bring our outward life more into con- 
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anywhere in the world. There is no place remaining in which 
to look. The great collections in Windsor Castle, the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg, the Green Vault at Dresden, and the 
Vatican, are all well known; as are the collections in the great 
museums, in the houses of wealthy nobles, and in the various 
residences of the Rothschild family, who have, however, rather 
skimmed the known collections offered for sale than made any 
original collection of their own. The latter operation requires 
time, and the Rothschilds are not old. There must be aglorious 
collection of treasures of a kind in the Imperial Palace at 
Pekin, for the curiosities and valuables of the Further East 
have flowed in there for centuries, and have not been sold 
out; but those would hardly be art treasures. ‘There may be, 
probably are, splendid stones, especially stones of unusual size, 
like the sapphire taken from the Summer Palace by General 
Montauban,—[by-the-way, what becanie of that stone? when 
we saw it, it was larger than a man’s thumb, of a gloriously 
deep blue, and the “asking price” was £30,000]—magnificent 
specimens of jade, crystal, and aqua marina, and vases of old 
Chinese china, such as even now, when the mania has de- 
clined, would set all the millionaires of two Continents 
agog to purchase. Nothing European, however, would be 
carried to China, and Chinese connoisseurs have never 
shown any desire for art-work not produced by their own 
people, or stamped with the peculiar impress of Turanian taste. 
We are not quite certain, again, that the treasures of Samar- 
cand are dispersed. The plunder of a world was collected there 
once; and though it is improbable, the Khans of Bokhara may 
still possess articles forwarded by Jenghiz and his sons’ couriers 
to that strange capital at the back of the world on which every 
road in Asia is said to have once converged. Orientals will 
keep together a treasure of the kind for a long time, holding 
it dishonourable to sell; but Russians have keen eyes for 
valuable things, and we fear Mr. F. C. Robinson, if he could 
get into the Bokhara palace, would not find much to repay 
his pains. There would be fine old armour, stolen originally 
from Saracens, but probably little else. In Bankok there can 
be little except glorious china, some first-rate gold work, and 
a few rubies; and we question if General Prendergast will 
discover a great deal in Mandelay. There ought to be a 
priceless collection of rubies and sapphires in the Palace, for 
Barmah is their native land, and the dynasty has monopolised 
all fine stones for a hundred years. They may, however, have 
been sold gradually ; though Theebau’s queer little whine, that 
he hoped the English people would allow him to keep the ruby 
on his finger and the diamonds on his sister-wife’s neck, 
would suggest to any one acquainted with the ways of Asiatics, 
that he was exnulting to himself over far larger possessions, 
and had either concealed, or was then carrying about, some 
immense store of gems. There is nothing artistic, however, in 
Mandelay. We know what exists in Teheran. The Kajar dynasty 
has plundered Persia pretty closely; and Mr. Murray, the British 
Ambassador, when he received permission to enter the Treasury, 
plunged his arm into “buckets”? of rubies, emeralds, pearls, 
and diamonds. The Shahs, however, sell their jewels on 
emergencies; the present Shah, for example, having paid for 
his grand tour in that way, and the Kajars have had no time. 
They are quite a new dynasty, even according to the calcula- 
tions of Europe, where parvenvs like the Bourbon and 
Hapsburg families, with scarcely ten centuries behind them, 
are accounted old, and they have never conquered the countries 
where art treasures could be obtained. ‘There is, we believe, 
no great family left in Asia Minor of wealth unbroken 
from antiquity, and we see no evidence for those legends of art 
treasures in the Lebanon which so moved the imagination of 
Mr. Disraeli. ‘Che wealth of Antioch, once the queen city of 
art and pleasure for the whole south of the Mediterranean, may 
have gone up there, and Rustem Pasha, or a man in the like 
position, might have ascertained the truth; but it is more pro- 
bable that all have perished, though we confess we shi ld like 
to see some millionaire—say, Baron Ferdinand, the energetic 
one of the Rothschilds—spend a few thousands in a good dig 
into the sands of the Orontes and wnder the crypts upon which 
the Temple of Delphi stood. He could spare the money, and 
if he hired Schliemann, or some obstinate treasure-seeker of 
that calibre, he might be richly rewarded. 


By far the best chance, however, was the Treasury of the 
Seraglio. The House of Othman pillaged Thrace, Mace- 


donia, Greece, Asia Minor, and Constantinople itself, while 
they were still full of the work of that elder world which feudal 





Europe in its madness suffered them—mere barbarians out of 
Central Asia—to conquer and to keep. Constantinople, in 
ticular, when it fell, was a museum choked with the art ‘saad 

accumulated for nine hundred years by three civilisations—thes 

of Greece, that of Rome, and that of Western Asia. Nothi a 

like the Palace of the Palewologi can ever have existed, and a 
would have thought that the Sultans, swordsmen as they were 

would have taken care of their own. They were of the temper 

to decapitate any one who touched property of theirs; they are 

an unbroken though an enfeebled race; and they have had 

from first to last, men around them who would slay or die if 

they but received the order. We doubt if they have lost much 
by theft. Thieves do not succeed, even in Europe, in entering 
palaces, and they dread the summary justice which in the East 

overtakes those who rob Princes, and who can be slain without 

troubling either juries or men of law. The Seraglio Treasury, 

we take it, is intact; but then, if Mr. Robinson is well informed, 

there is comparatively nothing in it. There are valuables, of 
course, in plenty, gold thrones bestudded with jewels and inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, and vases of jade and onyx, and marvellous 
jewelled robes—the authenticity of which Mr. Robinson doubts 
—and gold tankards, of which one is crusted with some two 
thousand large diamonds set flat, and vases full of coins—seldom 
gold, says cynical Mr. Robinson—and pearls, and uncut stones 
—not equal to the old gems on the thrones and swords—and 
porcelain bowls, and inlaid armour of all ages and all varieties of 
beauty. There may be, say, half a million’s worth of jewels and 
bric-’-brac ; but of the things a historian would expect to find, the 
statues, and the pictures, and the mosaics, and the tables, and 
the vases of an older world, which possessed higher ideas about 
art than that of sticking diamonds into tankards like bits of 
glass into a brick wall, there are no traces. There are not even, 
moans Mr. Robinson, specimens of old European bijouterie, 
though the Sultans must for hundreds of years have been 
receiving presents from European Courts. We do not care 
for old bijouterie, but we do care for any specimens that 
the rulers of Byzantium—once, be it remembered, autocrats 
of the whole Roman world—may have saved from the far 
past, and there are none. The barbarians who entered Constan- 
tinople with the destructive instincts of children, and the art: 
knowledge of ourang-outangs, did their work too well. All that 
was beautiful was useless or unholy; the Asiatic troops were 
mad with slaughter and the lust of destruction, and everything, 
except the great church and a column or two, perished 
for ever. “Where the Turk’s foot is planted, grass never 
grows again,” or civilisation either; and the most precious 
relics of antiquity perished at the bidding of men who 
would have pronounced a Venus by Praxiteles either a 
useless or an unholy image, and have lighted cooking-fires 
above a mosaic a thousand years old and worth their evil livesa 
million times over. Some few things may have been saved from 
the wreck. The crypts of St. Sophia have never been searched 
by civilised men, and it is quite possible that the thirty guar: 
dians of the 'T'reasury showed the inquisitive infidel, whom they 
would have liked to cut down, only the less filled rooms of 
the great storehouse, and kept the most valuable articles 
unpolluted by his gaze. There must be a secret treasure-house 
as well as the more open one, and in it may be things worth 
secing,—the plunder of Armenia, for instance; but it is more 
probable that it contains only a treasure in metals and stones, 
and nothing which the world would value. There has been in 
the world’s history no besom of destruction for all that is noble 
in man or splendid in art like a Turkish conquest, which effaces 
all things save the lowest taxpayer, and makes of him a slave. 


We should like to know why Mr. Robinson, who entered 
the Sultan’s library of manuscripts, and saw them all 
ranged—three thousand of them—in leather cases upon the 
wall, thinks they have been examined. There is no record 
of such examination, and no @ priori reason to believe that 
Turks could either have performed the work or would allow 
it to be performed. Why should they learn infidel learning, or 
what can there be in a book, unless it is a French novel, which 
is not in the Koran? The Sultan’s Library should be searched 
through as the first condition of the next loan made to Turkey 
—if there ever is another—and permission demanded to hunt 
for that older and more valuable store of manuscripts believed 
or known to be stored in the crypt of St. Sophia, and protected 
by the one useful superstition of the Turk,—his reluctance 
to destroy writing, lest perchance it should contain the 
name of God. That is the last place left where we shall 
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te likely to make a great literary find; and it should be 
searched before the great day when the destiny of the Otto- 
mans is completed, and Constantinople once more sinks down,a 
mass of blood-stained ruins, fired by its possessors before they 
gommence their final retreat to the desert from which, in the 
mysterious providence of God, they were suffered to emerge, in 
order to destroy the Hastern half of the civilised world. The 
oaly other chance is in the Shereefal Palace at Morocco, and it is 
qneertain if a library exists there. Sir John Hay Drummond 
says it does not; and although he would be easily deceived on 
sch a point, and though the Cordovan manuscripts ought to 
bethere, and though Mahommedans never destroy writing, still 
it is possible that for once he has been told the truth. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE IRISH VOTE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’ | 
§i,—In your last number you say that the Irish people are 
qanimous for revolution. This is an enormous exaggeration. 
Ienclose a cutting from the Belfast Evening Telegraph of this 
day, and condense from it the following statistics :— 
“Up to the date of publication, the Irish elections showed the 
following to be the numbers of voters polled— 








PMIOMAIAEGY Cc ccs dccsnasntesceesccnnescsassaacauncdcas 218,573 

Conservatives........ 93,113 

OUI “ode cctvosvacccerssnatey des 27,124. 
While the Mombers elected were— 

NO RICRIAIURENY << oceganciecatasatusatiagcoalso iia costeevkes az Oe 

OCONEE VALIVOE: «4. <esccecsecesdcevenes pacwlebanrtiecnntiidte 17 

EEOOLBIS ..cceeee sons eeveeoduedccesseccues dendadecicaeevaaens 0 


So that the voters of the two Unionist parties were together 
120,237, to 218,573 of the Nationalists. The proportion of the 
Unionist Members ought, consequently, to have been 30 to 55 
Nationalists, instead of 17 to 68. 

The system of representing majorities only works endurably 
with you, in consequence of the great difference between the 
characters of different localities. With us, on the contrary, 
where all are nearly alike, it has totally deprived the Liberals of 
representation, and left the Conservatives far short of their fair 
proportion of seats.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Belfast, Deceinber 7th. 

(We should have said that that the three Southern provinces 
are virtually unanimous, and that Ulster is nearly equally 
divided. |—-Ep. Spectator. 


JoserH Joun Murrny. 


NONCONFORMIST FEELING TOWARDS THE 
CHURCH. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I have been doing my best with the help of Mr. Horton’s 
letter, in accordance with his own kindly desire, to under- 
stand the position and enter into the feelings of those Noncon- 
formists who desire for the Church’s sake to separate the 
Church from the State. But not with much success. Let me 
touch upon each of his three reasons for objecting, in the interest 
of the Church, to its union with the State :— 

1, This union, he says, “introduces into the Church un- 
spiritual standards and un-Christian ambitions.” I am not sure 
that I understand rightly to what Mr. Horton here refers; I 
can only think of temptations thrown in the way of the Clergy 
by the patronage which the Crown dispenses. It seems to be 
suggested that clergymen are led to throw themselves into 
politics in order to win the favour of the Prime Minister, so that 
they may be made Canons, Deaus, or Bishops. But is this so 
to any recognised extent ? Does Mr. Horton kuow, for example, 
of many clergymen who are suspected ot being forward in Liberal 
politics with the design of commending themselves to Mr. 
Gladstone? Separate the Church from the State, and the 
temptations will not be removed. The Church will still have 
bishoprics and other high and lucrative posts, tempting enough 
to clerical ambition; and these prizes will probably be more 
manifestly thrown open to competition than they are now. 
Have the Nonconformists discovered any specific for quenching 
ambition ? 

2. It “ presents religion as a worldly force, dependent in some 
way upon temporal support from the secular arm, and thus 
obscures its far stronger and all-sufficient moral support in its 
own Divine mission.” I incline to think that by religion Mr. 


7 


Horton means the Gospel. For he would hardly assume 


that religion, in the sense of any tenets and practices having 
reference to the unseen world, has more of a Divine mission 
than that terrible creature, “the secular arm.” No doubt 
Mr. Horton assumes that the Gospel which he himself preaches 
is set forth in the formularies, and more or less faith- 
fully preached by the ministers, of the Church of England ; 
and it is the Divine mission of -this Gospel that he holds to be 
with us obscured by the control of the State. But again let us 
imagine the Church to be set free to govern itself: how would 
the Divine authority of its message be made in that case more 
evident to the people? I am not aware that any one finds 
convincing evidence of the Divine mission of a Congregationalist 
minister in the fact that certain persons have agreed together 
to engage him to preach to them on terms satisfactory to him 
and to them, according to the scheme introduced by Robert 
Brown in the sixteenth century. The Divine mission of the 
Gospel does not depend much on a particular machinery of 
patronage. IfI preach the Gospel, is the truth of it obscured to 
any single soul by the fact that Iwas put into my cure by 
“the secular arm ”? 

3. Thirdly, it “fatally hinders the expansion and progress of 
theology and organisation.” Does Mr. Horton believe, then, 
that if the Church of England were to become a disciplined 
corporation of Clergy and laity, its life would be enriched by 
greater freedom of thought and action than it now exhibits ? 
Amongst the Churchmen who regard expansion and progress 
with most sympathy, no one holds such a belief. It seems to be 
at variance with all the facts and presumptions to which appeal 
could be made. The Church of England has shown some power 
of growth during the last hundred years. It is the Church of 
the Evangelical revival, and of the Anglo-Catholic revival; it is 
the Church of Maurice and Pusey and Stanley and Westcott ; 
of Lord Shaftesbury and General Gordon; of associations that 
no mancan number. If members of the Church of England 
are interested in new developments of religious thought and 
activity, have they to turn to the Free Churches of this country 
and of other countries for what they fail to find in their own 
fettered communion? We seem to ourselves to inherit freedom 
in the prescription of ancient formularies, interpreted with a 
leaning towards common-sense and liberality by State Courts, 
and inspiration in the historical prestige of a Church which was 
the mother of the English nation. The fruits of the freedom 
and the inspiration ought, we confess, to be more abundant than 
they are; but we cannot say that we perceive them to abound 
more elsewhere than in the Church of England. One who 
surveys what this Church has produced in theology, in modes 
of worship, in hymnody and sacred music, in evangelising 
enterprise, in philanthropy, in social organisation, in personal 
character, will not easily think of its vital energies as benumbed 
by fatal repression. 

Mr. Horton finds the “ most striking confirmation ” of the 
Nonconformist theories about the State Church in the fact that, 
whereas Liberalism is one aspect of Christianity, the Clergy as 
a body in the recent elections have taken the Conservative side. 
But the argument requires further that he should give reasons 
for believing that, if the Clergy were made directly dependent 
upon the upper classes, instead of being dependent upon a 
Liberal “secular arm,” they would come over to the Liberal 
side.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Liuewetyn Davies. 

5 Blandford Square, N.W., December 8th. 


RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND REACTION. 

[To tHE EprToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Horton, comments on ‘the 
painful spectacle of the Church throwing the whole of its 
influence into the scale of political reaction.” If I were a Con- 
servyative, I should, perhaps, accept his estimate of the situation, 
and congratulate myself that Churchmen had voted with the 
party of reaction, rather than with the party of destruction. 
Certainly, I should observe that, if “ Nonconformists are almost 
always Liberals,’ Churchmen have precisely the same moral 
right to be almost always Conservatives ; or if not, that English 
freedom is at an end. 

But, as I am not a Conservative, I think it necessary to deny 
the correctness of his estimate of facts. He must know that a 
considerable portion of the most distinguished Churchmen of 
the time are professed Liberals, including eminent Members of 
the late Ministry, and clergymen well known in public life. 
An1lif he further asks why the great body of the rank and file 





of Churchmen would not give a Liberal vote at this election, 
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the answer is obvious. The Church has been threatened with 
destruction,— dissolution into atoms” is the expressive phrase. 
Would Mr. Horton vote for a party which threatened to cut 
to pieces his own Or, if he acted on the 
instinct of self-preservation—rather, let us 
duty and loyalty—would he admit that he had thrown himself 
into the scale of reaction? I trow not. The party leaders who 
uttered that threat have never withdrawn nor modified it. Their 
coryphevs promises to endeavour to act upon it without delay. 
Mr. Horton is enamoured of equality; he has yet to show in 
equality to reduce 


religions society ? 
say, of religious 


what conceivable sense it is consistent with 


one religious boly to atoms, and to leave all other religions 


communities undisturbed. Greater ineqnality (or iniqnity) than 


dly he imagined. 


But your correspondent, by way of illustration, notices the 
limitation of Di to the 
He cannot be ignorant that nearly all the attendants 


inity Professorships at the Universities 
sturves of those Professors are young men 
idies for 


of the Unitarian or Bapti t persua sion were 


pursuing 


their theological st ordination in the Church. If a 


Divinity Professor 


1, the Bishops would cease to accept their certificates, 


and the lecture-rooms would stray Baptist or 


he empty. A 


Unitarian Professorships would 


would for a time appear, the 
sooner or later be abolished, Oxford and Cambridge would be as 


exegesis as London. Is this what Mr 


devoid of Christian 
Horton desires, or i 


| See eee ise hen 
he beating the air 2—I am, Sir, &c., 


OXONTENSTS, 


MR. SHAW-LEFEVRE’S DEFEAT. 





To tHe Eprror or THE “ SprcratTor,”’ 
Sir, —Mr. H. M. Wallis, in attempting to explain the reasons 
of Mr saw-Lefevre’s defeat at the recent election in Reading, 
has th vidacity to assert that “our Liberal Churchmen 
abstained or ratted!” This, is utterly untrue. Possibly 
there have been a few individual instances in which Liberal 
Churchmen allowed the fear of Disendowment to cause them to 
abstat but as a whole, Sir, with these few exceptions, the 
Liberal hurchmen of mere (having obtained a pledge from 


Mr. Lefevre that he would not be a party to any measure of 
Disends 
tion could not 


hered ] yally to the Liberal cause 


‘caine and having convinced themselves that the ques- 


» on for settlement during the next Parlia- 


yma 


ment »,and gave it their 


unswerving support. There is a want of justice and fairness in 
Mr. Wallis’s 
accounted for by his known dislike of everything connected with 


the Kstablished Church.—I am, 


sweeping assertion which I fear can only be 


Sir, &c., 


A Liperan Cuurciman, 


To tar Epiror or THe “ SPECTATOR. 
Sir,—Will you allow me space to very emphatically contradict 
letter, signed R. M. Wallis, 


December Sth. In enumerating the 


a statement made in a which 


appeared in your issue of 


case hich, in his opinion, led to the defeat of Mr. Lefevre, 
he say “QOur Liberal Churchmen abstained ratted.” I 
am in 1 position to say that more than nine-tenths of them 
voted for Mr. Lefevre, and a considerable number were among 
the hardest workers for the Liberal cause. Mr. Wallis is, I 
helieve, a comparative stranger to Reading; but he might at 


least have ascertained the true facts of the case before making 
such unfounded accusations in the columns of an influential 


ee . —| ae wee &c., 


Reading, December 10th. Hesry Writ. 
THE LIFE OF MARY LAMB. 
To Tur Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” 
Sir, » Spectator of November Sth contained an interesting 





review of the reprints that have been lately issued of C rap les 
and Mary Lamb's “Tales from Shakespeare” and “ Mrs. 
Leycester’s School.” Will you allow me to call the attention 
of those of your readers who do not know the book to the “ Life 
of Mary Lamb,” which forms a part of the “ Eminent Women” 
series, and which was written by the late Mrs. Gilchrist? In 
this little book the touching story of Mary Lamb’s life is told in 
a manner delightful for its feeling and charm of expression. 
Mrs. Gilchrist, who, I believe, had a large share in the pre- 
paration of her husband's well-known work on William Blake, 
died at Hampstead on November 29th last, to the deep regret 
of a large circle of friends and acqnaintances, by whom she will 
be long remembered, not cnly for her force of mind, but for the 


mingled grace, dignity, and modesty of her character.—I am, 


yy 


AKT. 


HERKOMER’S PAINTINGS. 
Mr. Husert Herkomer is a good specimen of a perfectly modern 
type of artist and he is in many respects, both in his merits ang 
his shortcomings, an interesting figure in the English art world, 
At atime like the present, when the tendency of painters in general 
is more and more towards the limitation of their subject- -matter, 
to this or that little sub-division of art; when the man who 
paints a calm sea no longer paints a rough one, and the artist 
of the garden is distinct from the artist of the meadow; 
lassical draughtsman limits himself either to the 
age of uaa or the age of Pericles; and the painter 


when the ce! 


of modern life does not, as a rule, embrace a period of more 


| than abont twenty years, in the costumes and subjects of hig 


pictures, —in such a time, the very variety of Mr. Herkomer’s 
artistic experiments will render him notable. For, from this 
irt, and few subjects with which 

re altogether sacred. From Chelsea 
Welsh mountains to 
advertisements to rustic 

children, from tramps to war correspondents, from withered 
grandmothers in russet to big blooming maidens in white satin, 
with celerity, confidence, and (not to 
speak it unkindly) clamour, Nor is this by any means all, or 
Herkomer’s miscellaneousness; 
he also draws most of them 
and most of them, again, on the wood; and when 
them in 
zzotint them, he does them in 
miniature on ivory ; and if he does not do them in miniature, he 


man, there are few methods of 
art can be occupied, which a 


pensioners to Bavarian peasants, from 





Tyrolese forests, from classic 





does our professor range 


: : “44 
much more than a tithe, of Mr. 


al . ar + ; ; 
for if le paints ill these subjects in oil, 


in water-colour ; 


he does not etch them on the copper-plate, he does 


mezzotint; and if he does not 


does them in wood-carving; and what he cannot do in wood. 


c urving, he beats out at his forge in iron ; and if any subject is 
nderful, that neither canvas, 
he takes up his 


zither, and works it out to his own and his hearers’ complete 


so stubborn, so complicated, or so wo 


paper, copper, wood, nor iron will express 


satisfaction. How is one to judge the work of such a man as 
as 


this? The justice of Aristides was nothing to the art of our 
present subject. If the Athenians banished the statesman, 
should not we English be justitied in banishing this Anglo. 


Bavarian, whose great loose stride seems to cover our whole 
art country, without perceptible ee 

The real question about Mr. 
narrow itself down to this,— te we, in writing of this or that 
it, to give the artist credit for all the other 
Le content with a lesser ora 
special branch, 


ferkomer’s painting seems to 


manifestation of 
fields in which he is labouring ; to 
more crude form of achievement, in any one 
because there are so many other branches in which the painter 
[or our own part, we feel 
It appears to 
oing the work of ten men, he 


works, either better or equally well ? 


inclined to answer the question in the negative. 


i 
] 
4 


us that if a painter insists upon 





a quality of mind which we can only call arrogance, 
[f we 
haste, crudeness, and incompleteness throughout 


,it is no ‘astification to say that he paints so 


manifests I 
and which challenges for his work severe criticism. 
find marks of 
an artist’s painting 
-that he is, in fact, so pressed for time 
—that he could not finish his work. The very first quality of all 
good art is perfection, by which we mean, not that absolute per 
fection which so few, if any, artists ever attain,—but perfection 
from the point of view of the worker,—the sign that he has not 
left his work while he considered it incomplete. In this sense, 
a sketch, or a study, may be rightly called as perfect as a picture; 
but no. picture, no matter how complex or elaborate, can be 
called perfect, while there is any part which the artist has 
neglected, or rendered with carelessness. This is the crying sin 
of nine-tenths of the art of the prese nt day,—proceeding, no 
doubt, from the hurry of life, the keenness of competition, and 
the —— necessity for rapid production. Go into any gallery 
of old pictures you like (it need an necessarily be a good one), and 
take any example at random, and note how the one unive srgal fact 
which will distinguish it from modern work, will be its quietness of 
impression, its absence of all personal sp lash, hurry, and excite 
This is a quality of art, which Mr. Herkomer lacks. 


many different subjects 





1¢ 
) 
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ment. 
There is a brazen self-assertion about his paintings—a delight, 
not so much in doing the thing well, as in showing how well he 
can do it—from which it is almost impossible to escape. He 
writes it in big letters on all his | portraits; it seems knitted into 
the stockings oa his women, and s 


1 








A ResipENt oF HampstEaD. 


Sir, «c., 





of his chamois-hunters. It even, s speak— 


ma like a feather in the caps 
like our old friend, 
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s 
the skeleton in the cupboard—rattles its bones, and clanks its 
chain, in the silence of his quietest landscapes. 

The present exhibition he entitles, “ Sketches and Pictures of 
Life and Work in Bavaria’s Alps ;” and it is, without exception, 
the most pleasant collection of Mr. Herkomer’s works which has 
yet been shown. Indeed, with the exception of the informal 
exhibitions which the artist for some years used to hold 
before the opening of the Academy, it is the only time 
we have seen a considerable number of his pictures 
together. He is here quite at his best; the works are 
al] small in scale, most of them very small, and many being 
in water-colour, in which mediam the artist’s work gains con- 
siderably in delicacy, with but little diminution of its strength. 
And in these Bavarian pictures, also, Mr. Herkomer shows an 
anor palrie which goes far to give his work that touch of 
gentleness and sympathy, in which it is usually wanting. ‘The 
large round faces, blue eyes, and blonde hair, of these Bavarian 
gant-women have, we think, never been rendered, with quite 





she attractiveness with which they are rendered here. There is 


au 


in the painting of the women and children in these sketches, a 





kindliness and a genuine fondness for his subject, which are 
leasant to look upon. ‘The little children, standing before 
wayside shrines, or at their mothers’ knees; the girls, who 
in over the rough wooden balconies, or stand shading the 
gun from their eyes in the open meadows; the old women, 


ing, knitting, or sitting qnietly with folded hands in 


Tay 





their | arm-chairs, are all the work of a painter, who has 
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rig 
lived the life of the people as one of themselves. They are 
Jone from the inside, rather than from the outside. The men 
swagger ;—not unpleasantly, it is true, but still uncomfortably. 
And it is in the delineation of these, that the artist’s weakness 
for exaggeration of gesture, and his occasional tendency to 
coarseness in his work, come out most forcibly. The hands 
and feet of the figures are frequently badly drawn, and almost 
invariably incompletely finished. ‘he eyes roll, the gestures 
are awkward or melodramatic, and the sentiment is often 
forced. Look, as an example of this, at the picture called 


“Contrasts,” one of the largest in the exhibition,—which shows, 
as the catalogue tells us, schoolchildren greeting an English lady 


' 
and her danghter—in which this exaggeration of gesture is so 
marked, that we imagined the scene to be one in which charity was 
being distributed to starving children, ‘This picture is a curious 
one, for many reasons, for it shows, more clearly than any other, 
the artistic indebtedness of Mr. Herkomer to the style of the late 
George Pinwell, just as the pictures which surround it, notably 
No. 4, show the influence of Fred |Walker. In the figure of 
the young English lady, in a fashionable costume, there is exactly 
the kind of exaggeration which Pinwell would have used in such 
a subject, and the colour of the work also reminds ua of that 
‘tist. In this last respect of colour, these sketches show Mr. 
Herkomer quite at his best; and though it is undoubtedly true 
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that the faces and figures which he paints, are unnaturally 








forced in tone,and do not possess that aspect of being painted in 
the open air, and modified by the effect of atmosphere—which 
we find, for instance, in all good I*'rench work—yet the whole 
colour-effect of the picture is, as a rule, exceedingly pretty, 
almost too pretty, indeed, for truth. And, since we are ex- 
amining the character of Mr. Herkomer’s painting, we may, 
perhaps, say in this connection that this over-prettiness appears 
to be a deliberate intention on the painter’s part. Both the 
landscape and the figures are a little, a very little, overdressed. 
The people do not seem to have had any feelings which they 
ought not to have had; they are almost too uniformly sweet, 
patient, plump, rosy, and well-behaved. Surely, even in the 
Bavarian Alps, life is not all sunshine and zither-playing, 
children prattling, and lovers pleading. 

There is one exception, at all events, amongst these pictures ; 

nd that is the one of the poacher, seeing the Government 
hunter who shot his son pass in front of the village inn, where 
ne is sitting with a lot of comrades. Parts of this work—as, for 
instance, the figure of the father, who is standing up, with both 
arms rigid by his side, glaring at the unconscious hunter—are 
‘ine; but it is injured by being overcrowded with figures, which 
have little relation to one another, or to the central incidents of 
the composition; and also, by the object of the father’s anger 
being made one of the least noticeable parts of the picture. The 
consequence of this latter mistake is, that the story is not told 
jainly. If we were to choose, for our own pleasure, any of 
hese sketches or pictures, we should take one of the simpler 
single-figure studies, such as the one of the old man taking off 
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his hat at the village shrine in the evening (No. 36), or that of 
the old woman praying, which Mr. Herkomer entitles “A 
Moment’s Rest.” Both of these are fine, simple, strong bits of 
character-painting, with a clearness of texture, and an absence 
of that somewhat puddingy method of work which is notice- 
able in many of Mr. Herkomer’s water-colour paintings. And 
if not one of these, then the “ Knitting Lesson,” with its cleverly 
grouped, pretty children’s faces, or the large one of the village 
street.. On the whole, we must say that these are the best things 
the painter has done, except, perhaps, one or two portraits; but 
that, good as they are, they might have been infinitely better, 
had their artist not had his hands too full of other things, to 
make them as complete as they are skilful and interesting. 


BOOKS. 


THE POET LAUREATE’S NEW POEMS.* 


Tne Poet Laureate is always at his best when he writes under 


the restraint of some classical or other self-imposed rule of 

exuberant fancy. Of all 
Tennyson’s poems, the novellettes in verse seem to us the least 
admirable, and the “ Ulysses,” the “ (&none,” the “ Titl 
So it is even 
ive us 





speech which condenses his otherw 


Tithonnus,” 
and poems of that type, the most magnifi 
with this volume. The two new poems in 


most pleasure are the “ Tiresias”” and ‘The 
t 





both of which we feel the pressure of that ant sim- 

jlicity which welds intellectual emotion into nd 

J y 

ter pered strength. We cannot say that we find at y great 

satisfaction in poems like “The Wreck” or “ The Flight,” and 
I 

we do not pretend to have yet read tl ‘he 


Dead Prophet.” “ Balin and Balan” is a poem with the 
same glamour and charm as all the “ Idylls of the King” possess 

rstand the light 
esteem in which such critics as Mr. Court} profess to hold 
them. But in “ Tiresias ” and “ The ce,” especially 
the latter,—which is a study in the same school as Mr. Arnold’s 
| the clearest evidence 


for the present writer, who cannot at 








“ Empedocles on Etna,”-~we certainly fi 
of the genius which has made Tennyson's name great. The 
figure of Tiresias, the blind prophet, who foresaw what he could 
persuade no one else to believe, seems to have haunted Tennyson 
in those long passed days to which, as we understand his graceful 
dedication to Mr. Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar Khayoum, 
this poem is to be ascribed. It is a stately poem, the theme of 
which we rather wonder that the Poet I sate has not worked 
out at greater length. For the physical blindness which 
conferred spiritual sight, and the spiritual sight which could 
not illuminate the spiritual blindness of others, might well, we 
think, have given rise to more of those semi-Greek, semi-modern 
reflections in which the terseness of the expression appears 
to intensify the gleam of Tennyson’s imagination, and the weird- 
ness of his imagination to give the terse expression a new depth. 
The following is fine; but might not the Poet Laureate have put 
into the blind seer’s mouth some guess at the reason why the 
very detachment from the world around him which his blindness 
secured, gave him a finer knowledge of the drift of affairs with- 

t it would seem false to 
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out, but also just such a knowledge tha 
those who were immersed in the hot passions, the eager hopes, 
and the blinding fears of a vivid life — 

“Then, in my wanderings all the lands that lie 

Subjected to the Heliconian ridge 

Have heard this footstep fall, altho’ my woz 

Was more to scale the highest of the heig 

With some strange hope to see the ne: 

One naked peak—the sister of the sun 

Would climb from out the dark, and linger there 

To silver all the valleys with her shafts— 

There once, bat long ago, five-fold thy tert 

Of years, I lay; the winds were dead for heat ; 

The noonday crag made the hand burn ; and sick 

For shadow—not one bush was near—!I rose 
Following a torrent till its myriad falls 
Found silence in the hollows underneath. 

There in a secret olive-glude I saw 

Pallas Athene climbing from the bath 
Inanger; yet one glittering foot distur 
The lucid we!l; one snowy knee was pr 
Against the margin flowers; a dreadful li 
Came from her golden hair, her golden I 
And all her golden armour on the 
And from ber virgin breast, and virgiu eyes 
Remaining fixt on mine, till mine grew dark 


For ever, and I heard a voice that 
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‘Henceforth be blind, for thou hast seen too much, 
And speak the truth that no man may believe.’ 

Son, in the hidden world of sight, that lives 
Behind this darkness, I behold her still, 

Beyond all work of those who carve the stone, 
Beyond all dreams of Godlike womanhood, 

Ineffable beauty, out of whom, at a glance, 

And as it were, perforce, upon me flash’d 

The power of prophesying—but to me 

No power—so chain’d and coupled with the curse 
Of blindness and their unbelief, who heard 

And heard not, when I spake of famine, plague, 
Shrine-shattering earthquake, fire, flood, thunderbolt, 
And angers of the Gods for evil done 

And expiation lack’d—no power on Fate, 

Theirs, or mine own! for when the crowd wonld roar 
For blood, for war, whose issue was their doom, 

To cast wise words among the multitude 

Was flinging fruit to lions; nor, in hours 

Of civil outbreak, when I knew the twain 

Would each waste each, and bring on both the yoke 
Of stronger states, was mine the voice to curb 

The madness of our cities and their kings. 

Who ever turn’d upon his heel to hear 
My warning that the tyranny of one 
Was prelude to the tyranny of all ? 

My counsel that the tyranny of all 
Led backward to the tyranny of one ? 

This power hath worked no good to aught that lives, 
And these blind hands were useless in their wars. 
O therefore that the unfulfill’d desire, 

The grief for ever born from griefs to be, 
The boundless yearning of the Prophet’s heart— 
Could that stand forth, and like a statue, rear’d 
To some great citizen, win all praise from all 
Who past it, saying, ‘ That was he!’ 

In vain ! 
Virtue must shape itself in deed, and those 
Whom weakness or necessity have cramp’d 
Within themselves, immerging, each, his urn 
In his own well, draw solace as he may.” 


“The Ancient Sage,”—a sort of running dialogue between a 
poet who catches the transient gleam of beauty as it passes and 
who cannot believe in any deep or permanent creative life beneath 
that transient gleam, and a sage who tries to persuade him that 
a deeper insight shows mortal things to be mere symbols of 
eternal and immortal realities,—seems to us even more poetical 
and more powerful than “ Tiresias”’ itself. Here is a specimen 
of the lyric levity which loves the beauty of Nature without 
trust in any power behind Nature, and the musing faith which 
tries in vain to kindle trust beneath the passing emotion of the 
poet :— 

* ¢ How far thro’ all the bloom and brake 
That nightingale is heard ! 
What power but the bird’s could make 
This music in the bird ? 
How summer-bright are yonder skies, 
And earth as fair in hue! 
And yet what sign of aught thatflies 
Behind the green and blue ? 
But man to-day is fancy’s fool 
As man hath ever been. 
The nameless Power, or Powers, that rule 
Were never heard or seen.’ 
If thou would’st hear the Nameless, and wilt dive 
Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 
There, brooding by the central altar, thou 
May’st haply learn the Nameless hath a voice, 
By which thou wilt abide, if thou be wise, 
As if thou knewest, tho’ thou canst not know ; 
For Knowledge is the swallow on the lake 
That sees and stirs the surface-shadow there 
But never yet hath dipt into the abysm, 
The Abysm of all Abysms, beneath, within 
The blue of sky and sea, the green of earth, 
And in the million-millionth of a grain 
Which cleft and cleft again for evermore, 
And ever vanishing, never vanishes, 
To me, my son, more mystic than myself, 
Or even than the Nameless is to me. 

And when thon sendest thy free soul thro’ heaven, 
Nor understandest bound nor boundlessness, 
Thou seest the Nameless of the hundred names. 

And if the Nameless should withdraw from al} 
Thy frailty counts most real, all thy world 
Might vanish like thy shadow in the dark. 

‘And since—from when this earth began— 
The Nameless never came 

Among us, never spake with man, 
And never named the Name ’— 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 
Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thon prove that thou art both in one : 
Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no 
Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay my son, 












Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself, r 
For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven : wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 
She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

+ She brightens at the clash of ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No,’ 
She sees the Best that glimmers thro’ the Worst, 
She feels the Sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer through the winter bud, 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless egg, 

She finds the fountain where they wail’d ‘ Mirage’! 


‘What Power? aught akin to Mind, 
The mind in me and you? 

Or power as of the Gods gone blind 
Who see not what they do ?’ 


But some in yonder city hold, my son, 

That none but Gods could build this house of ours, 
So beautiful, vast, various, so beyond 

All work of man, yet, like all work of man, 

A beauty with defect—till That which knows, 
And is not known, but felt thro’ what we feel 
Within ourselves is highest, shall descend 

On this half-deed, and shape it at the last 
According to the Highest in the Highest.” 

Of the poems cast in a provincial mould, the Irish one does 
not greatly take us; nor is the humorous sketch of the spinster 
who addresses the various cats she has named after her sweet- 
hearts, quite worthy of the “'Two Northern Farmers” and 
“The Grandmother.” It has humour enough in it, and this 
account of the horror with which the worthy old spinster regards 
the fuss and bother which children cause, is given with true 
dramatic power :— 

“ Robby, git down wi’tha, wilt tha ? let Steevie coom oop o’ my knee, 
Steevie, my lad, thou ’ed very nigh been the Steevie fur me! 
Robby wur fust to be sewer, ’e wur burn an’ bred i’ the ’ouse, 
Bat thou be es ’ansom a tabby as iver patted a mouse. 

An’ I beint not vaiiin, but I knaws I ’ed led tha a quieter life 

Nor her wi’ the hepitaph yonder! ‘ A faiiithful an’ loovin’ wife !’ 

An’ ’cos 0’ thy farm by the beck, an’ thy windmill oop o’ the croft, 

Tha thowt tha would marry ma, did tha ? but that wur a bit ower 

soft, 

Thaw thou was es soiiber as daiiy, wi’ a niced red faiice, an’ es 

clean 

Es a shillin’ fresh fro’ the mint wi’ a bran-new ’eiid o’ the Queeiin, 

An’ thy farmin’ es cleiin as thysen, fur, Steevie, tha kep’ it sa neiit 

That 1 uiver not spied sa much as a poppy along wi’ the wheiit, 

“.a’ the wool of a thistle a-flyin’ an’ seeiidin’ tha haiited to see ; 

“J wur as bad as a battle-twig ’ere i’ my oiin blue chanmber to me. 

Ay, roob thy whiskers ageiin ma, fur I could ’a taiien to tha well, 

Lut fur thy bairns, poor Steevie, a bouncin’ boy an’ a gell. 

Au’ thou was es fond o’ thy bairns es I be mysen o’ my cats, 

But I niver not wish’d fur childer, I hevn’t naw likin’ fur brats; 

Pretty anew when ya dresses ’em oop, an’ they goiis fur a walk, 

Or sits wi’ their ’ands afoor ’em, an’ doesn’t not ’inder the talk! 

But their bottles o’ pap, an’ their mucky bibs, an’ the clats an’ the 

clouts, 

An’ their mashin’ their toys to pieiices an’ maiikin’ ma deiif wi’ 

their shouts, 

An’ hallus a-joompin’ about ma as if they was set upo’ springs, 

An’ a haxin’ ma hawkard questions, an’ saiiyin’ ondecent things, 

An’ a-callin’ ma ‘hugly’ mayhap to my faiice, or a teiirin’ my 

gown— f 

Dear! dear! dear! I mun part them Tommies—Steevie git down. 

Ye be wuss nor the men-toiamies, you. I tell’d ya, na moor o’ that ! 

Tom, lig theere o’ the cushibn, an’ tother Tom ’ere o’ the mat. 


Theere! I ha’ master’d them! Wed I married the Tommies—O 
Lord, : 

To loove an’ oLaiy the Tommies! I couldn’t ’a stuck by my word. 

To be horder’d about, an’ waaked, when Molly ’d put out the light, 

By a man coomin’ in wi’ a-hiccup at ony hour o’ the night ! 

An’ the taable staiiin’d wi’ ’is aiile, an’ the mud o’ ’is boots o’ the 
stairs, 

An’ the stink o’ ’is pipe i’ the ’onse, an’ the mark o’ ’is ’eiid o’ the 
chairs ! 

An’ noiin o’ my four sweet-arts ’ud ’a let me ’a hed my oiin waiiy, 
Sa I likes ’em best wi’ tails when they ’evn’t a word to saiiy.” 
That is as good (as it could be for the subject it deals with. 
But there is a heathen passion for the land in the “ Northern 
Farmer (old style),” a grim ugliness of mammon-worship in 
the “ Northern Farmer (new style),” and a depth of maternal 
instinct in “The Grandmother,” which dignifies these three 
poems, and fixes them deep in the memory. Now, the spinster’s 
horror of untidiness is not a great theme; and however skilfully 
the poet paints it, one only admires it as one admires a Dutch 
picture of an old woman’s face, for the scars and wrinkles 

which are so skilfully brought out. 

There are one or two reprints in this volume which everybody 
will welcome, the reprint of the fine poem called “ Despair,’— 
and of the powerful verses describing, and almost expressing by 


their sound and rhythm, “The Charge of the Heavy Brigade,” 
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— . . . 
—and of the beautiful and most musical address to Virgil. 


“Freedom,” too, has a certain volume and thunder of its own 
which is in Tennyson’s best style; and the easy and lively 
dedication of “ Tiresias” to Mr. Fitzgerald has a charm of its 
own which half reminds us of the reminiscences in “ Will 
Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue.” But we doubt whether any 
new poem in the volume is quite up to the fine poem called 
“Vastness,” published in the October number of Macmillan’s 


Magazine. 





NORWEGIAN PICTURES* 

q'wErE is much to be said for the appearance just now of an 
illustrated book on Norway. It is surprising, when one considers 
the plenitude of recent works on the country, that so little has 
yet been done in the way of word-painting to set forth its many 
beauties of form and colour. ‘The truth is that the ordinary 
traveller in Norway has in him much more of the sportsman 
than the artist. He is capable of writing an amusing book of 
adventure, in which the most is made of the hardships of a life 
up-country far from the centres of civilisation; he dilates 
humorously on the horrors of the chip-like jfadbréd, and worse 
still, perhaps, of the truncated bedstead; but the loveliness of 
the mountain flora, the wondrous variety of willow, for example, 
the glories of lichen and shrub embrowned by the summer sun, 
are apt to escape his attention. 

In the work before us an attempt is made to convey some 
impression of the peculiar scenery of Norway by means of pen 
and pencil. The author seems to be a gentleman who has been 
along the more frequented roads, having, of course, made the 
voyage to the North Cape. It is evident, too, that he has 
enjoyed his holiday or holidays in the country. He appreciates 
some of its peculiar attractions, the delightful sense of remote- 
ness from the wearing excitements of city life, and of contact 
with the fresh untainted virtues of a primitive folk, and this 
ig saying much. A true lover of Norway will forgive a great 
deal of slovenliness and some inaccuracy, if he only finds 
genuine appreciation. Mr. Lovett has caught something of the 
spirit of the landscape and of the people. In his accounts of 
his travels by land and sea, he tries to give his readers not the 
mere outer impression of the tourist, but the outcome of reflec- 
tion and sympathetic insight. Particularly pleasant are the 
descriptions of peasant ways, the festal church-goings, and yet 
more festal weddings. 

And yet, much as one wants to like Mr. Lovett’s book, its 
defects are too numerous and striking to allow of hearty appro- 
bation. ‘The fact is that a glance at the volume tells the 
initiated that the author has only a very superficial knowledge 
of his subject. He knows nothing, so far as one can judge, of 
the country off the beaten track. He has probably never passed 
anight in a swter,—if, indeed, one can be sure of his having 
seen the inside of one, to judge from the following account of 
it:— The swter is a rough wooden hut, where those who look 
after the cattle sleep and have their meals.” (p.181.) There is 
no account of any one of the many picturesjue details of 
pastoral life. Has Mr. Lovett never felt the charm of that 
common wayside picture,—a whole peasant family, with the 
chubby pony, and low, sledge-like cart, busy at haymaking and 
hay-carrying, or of the sight of a troop of speckled cattle 
descending from the mountain-side in the quiet evening, to the 
strange musical call of the milkmaid, who knows every cow by 
name, and the best way to inveigle her into the dark stall? One 
feels sure that if Mr. Lovett had seen and heard this and much 
besides, he would have felt its influence, and recorded his 
impressions. It is only fair to the author to say that he makes 
no pretence to an intimate acquaintance with Norway. In his 
Preface he writes somewhat naively :—“ He (the author) has, 
however, the strong conviction, that in Norway, lovely and 
wonderful as the better known regions are, there must yet be in 
many parts waterfalls, lakes, and mountain views quite as 
beautiful as anything known to the ordinary traveller.” Just 
$0; and, one may add, other things as well. 

It may, of course, be said that Mr. Lovett only aims here at 
giving a glimpse or two of a country to those who are not able 

to visit it themselves, and that for this purpose he has seen 
enough. But the author has not confined himself to recording 
his individual impressions. He manages to pack in a good deal 
of general information about the country and its people; and 
spite of his protestation that he writes for stay-at-home readers, 
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and not for intending tourists, he now and then comes very near 
the rdle of the maker of guide-books. And the worst of it is 
that a good deal of this information is very loose, and some of 
it positively inaccurate. Some of these inaccuracies are on the 
surface. Mr. Lovett might, perhaps, havé been expected to study 
enough Norse even in a short tour to save him from such 
blunders as “ kronor ” (for kroner), p. 90 and elsewhere; “ Vaer 
saa gud,” for “ver saa god,” p. 102; and so forth. But 
these lingual errors are a light matter compared with others. It 
is nothing less than mischievous to write as he does (p. 101) 
that “long distances may be covered in a day” in the carriole. 
To do sixty-six miles in a day means hard driving; and as every 
traveller in Norway knows, this is the vice of the English 
novice. The fact is, that it is destructive of enjoyment in 
Norway to try to get over the ground rapidly; this the Ameri- 
can knows, and consequently absents himself. Even apart from 
the risk of over-driving, a long day in a carriole is exceedingly 
fatiguing when one is pretty certain to get one or two with short 
stiff springs (not springless altogether, as the author has it). 
A more serious error still is the statement (p. 18) that the active 
sympathies of the Norwegians have been alienated to a great 
extent from their Church, and that they look on the Clergy 
mainly as a part of the machinery of government. A manwho 
had seen much of the Norwegian pastor or of the home life of 
the people could never have written this. Taken with the rather 
gushing account of the Free Churches and their evangelistic 
work, this passage appears to savour a little of religious bigotry. 
Another error is the following :— Almost all educated Norwe- 
gians speak it [English] fluently.” (p. 98.) This may be roughly, 
but only very roughly, true of women, but it is quite untrue of 
men. One may meet on the roal many educated Norwegians, 
eg., students from the University of Christiania, who speak 
German well, but flounder hopelessly when they attempt English. 
As a last instance of inaccuracy, one may cite the following :— 
“Here [at Christiansund] almost all the steamers plying 
between England and Norway call.” (p. 172.) Is the writer 
unaware that for three seasons now two steamers have plied 
from Hull to Bergen, not to speak of the other steamers that do 
not go near Christiansund ? 

This may, perhaps, suffice to show that it is hazardous to 
attempt even a very slight account of a country with only a 
smattering of knowledge. Of the writer’s literary qualifications 
there is not much to be said. In a general way he is clear and 
to the point, though he has an inconvenient way of introducing 
terms like “swter” and “stabbur” some time before he explains 
their meaning. There is just enough of warmth of imagination 
to infect the reader, and only rarely a straining after effect by 
vague exclamations respecting the indescribable wonders of the 
scenery (what is indescribable had, perhaps, be better left 
untouched), or a bit of sentimental commonplace, like the 
“one touch of nature” (p. 66) 7 propos of Lapp mothers, as if 
the author had expected them to have less of the maternal 
instinct than a properly constituted hen. 

The illustrations are, on the whole, well selected and well 
executed. Waterfalls abound; but then Norway is one vast 
“TLauterbrunnen.” One of the two Stavekirker might have 
been omitted ; and a drawing of one of the ordinary churches, 
many of which are picturesque in themselves and gloriously 
placed, substituted. One would have liked, too, mere aquatic 
scenes, and especially an illustration of the highly picturesque 
life of the fisher-folk to be seen about the quays of Bergen or 
Trondhjem. But one must be grateful for what is given, 
especially as the space has been so well utilised, no less than 
three drawings being placed on the outside of the front cover. 





ISIS AND THAMESIS.* 
To the lover of the Thames this will be a very pleasant book, 
though only anglers perhaps will enjoy it thoroughly, for in 
these pages the zeal of the angler has flamed higher even, we 
think, than the zeal of the devotee of natural beauty. There is, 
however, no sign in these pleasant pages of forced writing, pro- 
duced in order that there might be pages of print to accompany 
pages of illustration. The delight of the author in his ancient 
haunts is simply and gracefully expressed; and we have enjoyed 
reading what he has written as much as we have enjoyed looking 
at what the artists who contribute to the book have drawn. 
Speaking solely as a lover of Thames scenery,—and the present 
writer must disclaim all right to deliver any artistic criticism of 


* Isis and Thamesis: Howrs on the River, from Oxford to Henley. By Rev. 
Alfred J. Church, M.A, London: Seeley and Co, 
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the slightest authority,—we may say that many of the illustra- 
tions to this charming volume are very successful in recalling the 
singular beauty of one of the loveliest of rivers. The view above 
Pangbourne, for instance, is very effectively given, and still better 
are “The Start from Iffley’’ and “ Henley Regatta.” And the 
vignettes are, in some respects, even more effective. The vignettes 
of Regatta Island, of Henley Bridge, of the Henley poplars in 
1872,and of Nuneham, are all very telling; while that of ‘“ Salter’s 
Barge” seems to us even humorous. The etching of the Thames 
at Shillingford is much better than that of the view from Streatley 
Downs, which is hardly worthy of one of the loveliest views in 
England. But there is, we think, scarcely any either of the 
more elaborate or of the slighter illustrations which is so in- 
adequate as this. Perhaps a view of that kind taken from a 
height, and largely dependent on colour for its singular beauty, 
is one hardly admitting this sort of sketchy treatment. 

Mr. Church’s gossip about Oxford is very pleasant; but he 
might, we think, have lent additional interest to his treatment 
of the Isis in the neighbourhood of Oxford, if he had allowed 
himself to quote from those beautiful poems of Matthew Arnold’s 
to which he refers when he speaks of “the shy Thames shore.” 
He quotes from older and much less rememberable poets; but 
why, in treating of Godstow for example, has he not given us 
the exquisite verse in which the scholar-gipsy’s visits to Godstow 
are commemorated by Mr. Arnold ?— 

** And above Godstc w Bridge, when hay-time’s here 
In June, and many a scythe in sunshine flames, 
Men who, through those wide fields of breezy grass 
Where black-wing’d swallows haunt the glittering Thames, 
To bathe in the abandoned lasher pass, 
Have often pass’d thee near 
Sitting upon the river bank o’ergrown, 
Mark’d thine outlandish garb, thy figure spare, 
Thy dark, vague eyes and soft, abstracted air— 
But wheu they came from bathing thou wert gone.” 
Or this, again, of Bab-lock-hithe, which is even more beautiful : 
“For most I know thou lov’st retired ground, 
Thee at the ferry Oxford riders blithe, 
Returnipg home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the punt’s rope chops round ; 
And leaning backward in a pensive dream, 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers, 
Pluck’d in shy fields and distant Wychwood bowers, 
Aud thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream.” 
Mr. Church complains, and justly, of the vanishing of the beauty 
which the growing popularity of these scenes is driving away 
from his favourite retreats; but nothing preserves the memory 
of that delicious spell so vividly as Mr. Arnold’s exquisitely 
bright and yet exquisitely meditative verse. The finest poet 
of the ‘Thames should have been more than mentioned in a book 
devoted to the most lovely of the river’s haunts. 


How truly Mr. Church enters into this beauty,—when he is not 
too much taken up with that engrossing sport of angling, the 
fascination of which it is so difficult for some men to understand, 
—or, indeed, when he is, if he is not too deeply engaged in it to 
take a side-glance at the loveliness which he is neglecting,—the 
following beautiful passage will show :— 

“From the precincts of Magdalen, a journey of about six miles 
will take us to Islip. It is a somewhat difficult and laborious piece 
of navigation, and can only be effected in a boat of the lightest con- 
struction, so shallow, so rapid, and in many places so overgrown with 
weeds, is the river. The voyager, too, should be able and prepared to 
swim. But the journey is worth making. The scenery, without 
being at all striking, is the very perfection of quiet beauty ; the rich 
pasture lands on either side, the overhanging trees, the clear stream, 
varying between quiet reaches half-overgrown with water-lilies, and 
rapids in which the long streaming plants wave to and fro in the 
rushing waters; and if the journey be made in spring or early 
summer, the wealth of flowering-plants combine to charm the eye.” 

The book is a delightful reminder of the most lovely of rivers; 
and if it has a little too much in it of the angler and the 
Oxford graduate, and too little of the mere lover of the Thames, 
that is an error which will, in the opinion of the greater number 
of its readers, lean to virtue’s side. The vivid vignettes of 

““ R.S.” are, to our mind, amongst the chief charms of the 
littie volume. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
GIFT BOOKS. 
The Penang Pirates. By John C. Hutcheson. (Blackie and Son.) 
—Two good yarns make up this volume, the first, a story of the 


aT, 
to seize a British merchantman, and they are checkmated by the 


captain, who takes on board some man-of-war’s men, and by their 
help thoroughly discomfits the conspirators. 

The Mistress of Lydgate Priory. By Evelyn Everets Green, 
(Religious Tract Society.) —This is the chronicle of a life from chilg. 
hood to old age very simply and unaffectedly told, and not without 
the quiet suggestion of more than one good lesson to those who may 
read it. Kate Lovel inherits the fine property of Lydgate Priory at 
an early age by the will of her father, and does not escape the usual] 
trials which fall to the lot of wealthy women. How she suffers from 
them, and how she conquers them in the end, and comes to a serene 
and happy old age, is very well told here. 

Brownsmith’s Boy. By G. Manville Fenn. (Blackie and Son.) — 
Mr. Fenn generally contrives to give us something fresh in hig 
stories. Here his hero is initiated into the mysteries of gardening, 
As we follow him in his apprenticeship we, too, have an opportunity 
of learning a good deal about the art. All this part of the story is 
good; but we could have dispensed with some of the dramatis 
persone, with the two boys, who, considering their belongings, are 
inconceivably rude and ungentlemanly. ‘Shock,’ too, is somewhat 
of a puzzle. We apprehend Mr. Fenn’s idea in drawing this strange 
character ; but it is not, we think, adequately worked out. 


Fritz and Eric; or, the Brother Crusoes. By John C. Hutcheson, 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This book is not improved by having had 
to be extended to regulation length (120,000 words, we should say, 
according to the curious reckoning which publishers now adont). Mr. 
Hutcheson’s element is the sea; but he finds it necessary to take ug 
through a great part of the Franco-German war. (He shows, by the 
way, some anti-German feeling. Surely the German plundering was 
a trifle to what the French have commonly done.) The sea part of 
the story is good enough. The main incident is that the two heroes 
settle on an inaccessible island near Tristan d’Acunha, make money 
by seal-fishing, and supplement it by a discovery of Spanish doubloons, 
Of course, they have to go there, and they have to come back; and 
going and coming back occupy space and pages. Altogether, the 
“Crusoe ”’ part of the business occupies but 168 pages out of 424. 


The Congo Rovers. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This “‘ story of the slave squadron ” is a capital book of its kind. A 
young lad gets his appointment as midshipman to a new sloop-of-war, 
the ‘Daphne,’ and finds himself bound for the West Coast of Africa 
in general, and for the Congo in particular. There is a fine field for 
adventure here. A mysterious slaver, which masquerades in the 
character of a French war-vessel, and which takes in her pursuers, 
plays an important part. There are scenes on the river, scenes in 
the forest, and scenes on the sea, boat expeditions, broadsides, 
boardings, shipwrecks, all the round of incidents, in short, that could 
happen to a young fellow very fond of adventure, and very lucky in 
meeting with it. Of course there is a love-story, which gives some 
moments of harrowing suspense. In short, the tale is a good one. 


Cricket: a Tale of Humble Life. By Silas Hocking. (Warne and 
Co.)—“ Cricket,’’ our readers must understand, is the name of a 
girl, not of a game, in this particular connection. She is the daughter 
of a Welsh labourer who emigrates from his native village to Liver- 
pool, and fails under the temptations of the place. Cricket, on the 
other hand, does her work admirably, especially bringing from 
savagery a certain Billy Walton. It is a pretty and touching story 
that Mr. Hocking makes out of these materials. 

Salome ; or, “Let Patience have her Perfect Work.” By Mrs. 
Emma Marshall. (Nelson and Sons.)—Mrs. Marshall’s hero is quite 
up to her best mark. Salome is a very well-drawn character; we 
recognise her reality at once. Nothing could be more effective than 


the scenes in which the dénouement of the story is described. We 
have not read anything better in its way for a long time. 
From Crown to Crown: a Tale of the Early Church. By the 


Author of ‘The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons.’ (Hatchards.)— 
This is but an ill-written story, which certainly does not commend to 
its readers the great subject which it professes to deal with. What 
a sentence is this:—“ At length Fabricius made his appearance, 
and he and the priest were at once admitted into the prison, Marcus— 
who retiring at the approach of Fabricius—all the while pacing up and 
down the street around.” 

In the Bush and on the Trail: a Book for Boys. By M. 
Revoil. (T. Nelson.)—The America of M. Revoil, who is introduced 
to us by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams, is very different from the 
America of to-day. His experiences date back nearly forty years, 
and both the Indians and the game which they hunted have long since 
disappeared from the places in which the author found them. This; 
however, should make this pleasantly written record of his experi- 
ences, from one point of view at least, not less but more interesting. 
From Pole to Pole. By Gordon Stables. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This “tale of the sea” has a very full and true flavour of that 
element. Dr. Stables has had Arctic experiences, and he uses them 





Chinese seas, being particularly striking. Some Lascars make a plot 


to good purpose. The scheme of his book is to represent a party 
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that voyages first to the North and then to the Sonth. They meet 
-qith penty of adventure,—especially in their southern travellings, 
when they encounter aggressive savages. Then there are elements 
of entertainment in their own party,—love-making for some (there 
peing three happy couples), a comic Irishman, an eccentric doctor, 
and a bighly-cultured Esquimaux who has transported to the Arctic 
regions the tastes and surroundings of civilised life. All this is 
probadly as like reality (though Dr. Stables describes scenery and 
animal life from his own knowledge) as the Timbuctoo of the poet’s 

dream was like the squalid huts of the actual city; but it makes a 

good story. 

A Ramble Round France. By J. Chesney. (Cassell and Co.)—This 
yolame is one of a series which is entitled “The World in Pictures.’’ 
Itwill be a pleasant change from a diet of fiction. The reader is taken, 
not to Arctic regions, forests of Borneo, or the West Coast of Africa, 
pat to la belle France, beginning his wanderings at Dunkerque, and 
ending them in that highly picturesque country, not nearly so much 
yisited as it deserves to be, the region of the Jura, We need not say 
that there are a vast number of interesting places and objects to be 
geen between these two. The author discourses pleasantly about 
these, and his descriptions are assisted by some good illustrations. 

The Arts of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. By Paul Lacroix 
(Bibliophile Jacob). English edition, revised and rearranged by W. 
Armstrong, B.A. (J. 8S. Virtue.)—We have already noticed the first 
edition of this beautiful and most instructive work. The volume 
before us gives it to us in a more convenient shape (if our remem- 
prance of the first is correct) ; something, too, has been added, and 
the whole revised. The illustrations consist of twelve chromo-litho- 
graphic prints and four hundred engravings on wood. 

Two old favourites, Andersen’s Fuiry Tales and Stories, translated 
by Dr. H. W. Dalcken, and Grimm’s Fairy Tales, with illustrations 
by C. H. Weypert (Routledge), appear in two handsome volumes, 
which will not give the purchaser any cause of complaint as to the 
quantity and quality of what he receives, 

Of books for young children we have received Popular Tales of 
Childhood, by Walter Harte (Dean and Son), containing the old 
favourites, ‘‘ Cinderella,’ ‘ Puss in Boots,” ‘ Riding Hood,” “ Blue 
Beard,”’ “‘ Sleeping Beauty,” and “ Hop-o’-my-Thumb,”’ “ redrawn and 
rewritten to suit the youth of the present age.’ The youth of the 
present age, we suppose, demands that “ Riding Hood” should not be 
eaten by the wolf, and even demands that the wolf, instead of being 
knocked on the head, should be sold to the owner of a wild-beast 
show. Punch and Judy, written by Frederic E. Weatherly, illus- 
trated by Patty Townsend (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Here we have a 
pretty story and some really charming little pictures. The humours 
of Punch have never been more gracefully represented. The 
Christmas Box: Mabel’s Drea of the Wild-beast Show, by E. A. 
Mason (James Clarke), has some nice drawings, and should interest 
the little ones, 
with the practical. From the same publishers we get Rustic and 
Domestic Life, from Pictures by Famous Painters, Collins, Poole: 
and Landseer being among the artists represented ; Pictures of 
English Country Life, from designs by Birket Fuster ; and Far-Famed 
Pictures, by W. Hunt; The Sailor’s A B C and The Soldier’s A B OQ, 
both of these last gay-coloured pieture-bo0ks which, if the Council of 
the Trades Union, with their horror of militarism, will allow us, we 
should recommend for the nursery. The Children’s Picture Annual 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) contains two stories, ‘‘ How Birdie and Bobbie 
Kept House” and “ Mother Mumbleton’s Slaves,” of which, we may 
say, we prefer the former.——Little Toddles and his Playmates, by 
Mrs. M. J. Tilsley and Aunt Fanny (Dean and Son), has some gaily 
coloured pictures, of which the frontispiece is a favourable specimen, 
representing an old-fashioned country honse. 








Scmething Worth Knowing (Dean and Son) deals 








We have received the yearly volumes of the two excellent maga- 
zines published by the Religious Tract Society,—the Sunday at 
Home and the Leisure Hour. In the former we have, besides several 
Serial stories, a set of papers on the “Jews after the Dispersion,” 
biographies (among which we may specially notice the account of 
George Tinworth, one of the most remarkable artists of the 
century), and a great collection of good miscellaneous articles and 
notes, selected for the special purpose of the magazine. The Leisure 
Hour has a more secular character, and is, in its way, equally de- 
Serving of support. 

St. Nicholas: an Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks (F. Warne 
and Co.), is too well known to need our commendation. It will 
suffice to say that it keeps up its character as one of the best things 
of the kind that is published. We may give a special word of praise 
to its most convenient shape. The annual volume of a magazine is 
often somewhat cumbrous and heavy, and does not fulfil that most 
important condition of readability, that one can hold it in one’s hand 
as one sits over the fire. S*. Nicholas has been judiciously divided 
into two parts. 

The Golden Gospel : being the Gospel According to St. John. With 
Introduction by J. R. Macduff, D.D. 








(Marcus Ward and Co.) —This | 


is a handsome volume, printed in gold, and tastefully ornamented 
with page borders, having for frontispiece a representation of ‘the 
St. John in the Thorwaldsen Marbles.” Dr. Macduff’s Introduction 
is, for the most part, such as we should wish it to be, though the 
language is now and then a little too ornate.- Does he not misread 
the scene at the Cross when he thus writes ?>—“ The others were 
friends. This [St. John] was a Brother, a Son. ‘Son,’ said he, 
‘behold thy mother.’” Surely the “Son” here is used to indicate 
a prospective relationship to Mary. 

The Mountain. By Jules Michelet. (Nelson and Sons )—This is 
a companion volume to “ The Sea,” from the pen of the same author. 
In the first part we begin with chapters on Mont Blanc, on this 
follows a description of Switzerland generally and of the Pyrenees; 
then come chapters of a more general kind on some great phenomena 
of the world, on the great earth-masses, or “ mountains,” as M. 
Michelet is pleased to style them, called “ Continents;” on the 
“ Mountains of Ice,’’ as they are to be seen in Polar regions; on 
“ Mountains of Fire,” as exemplified in Java. The second part deals 
more in detail with some of the things to be seen and learnt in 
mountain regions. Those who know the brilliance and picturesque- 
ness of M. Michelet’s style, characteristics which are creditably 
preserved in the English, will know that this is a very readable book, 
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Nature and her Servants; or, Sketches of the Animal Kingdom. 
By Theodore Wood. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. Wood, author of those most 
interesting and useful little books, “ Our Insect Enemies ” and “ Our 
Insect Allies,’ follows them up with another volume dealing with a 
larger aspect of Nature. All living creatures come under the writer’s 
ken, from the monkey down to those doubtful beings of which the 
unlearned at least might doubt whether they are animals or plants, 
the zoophytes. The book is written for the unlearned; scientific 
terms are very sparingly used, and when used explained. Monkeys 
have a chapter to themselves, and dogs and cats one between them. 
The animals of land and sea have eight chapters between them, the 
last being given to those queer survivals of antiquity, the ‘‘ Mar- 
supials.” ‘ Birds” occupy five chapters, “ Fishes” two, “ Insects” 
ag many, and an eighteenth and concluding chapter includes 
** Crustaceans,” &c. 

Perils of the Deep. By Edward N. Hoare. (S.P.C.K.)—In this 
volume Mr. Hoare tells some well-known stories, supplementing them 
with others less familiar or of quite recent date, but tells them in a 
more systematic way than is commonly followed in compiling collec- 
tions of such narratives. In the first place, we have a chart exhibit- 
ing the localities of wrecks (which might have been more effectively 
marked in colours). Then the stories are arranged according to their 
kind. In the first part are shipwrecks, whether caused by fire, by 
foundering, by collisions, or by running on shore. The ‘ Amazon,’ 
the ‘ Kent’ (the “ Major Macgregor of the 31st” is, we believe, the 
present General Macgregor), the ‘Earl of Eldon,’ are among the 
instances recorded. Among collisions, we hear of the ‘ Captain,’ 
the ‘Eurydice,’ and others. In the fourth chapter comes wit! 
others the immortal story of the ‘ Birkenhead,’ never to be forgotter: 
in any story of suffering and heroism. The second part of the 
volume is given to boat voyages, life on reefs and sandbanks, and 
generally narratives which, to use the words of the preface, have 
“something of the Crusoe character.’ This is, we need hardly say, 
a very readable volume. 

David Elliott: a Cornish Story. By.C. E. Irvine. (J. F. Shaw 
and Co.)—The hero is rescued from the sea and meets with various 
adventures, one of which is nearly fatal to him, on that element. At 
last his father finds him, and all goes well. The materials of the story 
are too well worn for any very effective use to be made of them. 

My Sunday Friend, edited by Canon Curteis (A. R. Mowbray), is 
the yearly issue of a magazine which may be recommended without 
hesitation, both for its reading and its illustrations. 

We have also received the Tract Magazine (Religious Tract 
Society). 


The editor of the Scottish Church speaks very hopefally, in giving 
the seventh number of his magazine to the public, of its prospects ; 
and the fact that the institution which he and it defend is now on its 
dsfence will convert hope intoassurance. The magazine has still, and 
perhaps inevitably, a combative, General-Election look, which it will 
perhaps be freer of in the beginning of next year. The more con- 
troversial articles are, however, well written; and there are two 
papers in the December number on “ Ecclesiastical Assessments” 
and “The S.P.C.K.” which deserve, or rather require, looking into 
by Dissenters. Mrs. Oliphant’s story, ‘ The Story of a Young Life,” 
which is in her quietest vein, is now at its best. Effie and Fred will 
be popular additions to the portrait-gallery of this most refined 
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subtle of artists in fiction. A new story, “ Penniweem Manse,” which 
promises to be full of sprightly comedy, is commenced in the 
December number. From among the other papers we single out for 


commendation “A Son of the Manse.” It is an excellent biography 
of the distinguished Scotch painter, Sir David Wilki 
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Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for December : 
—The Art Journal.—The Magazine of Art.—The English Illustrated 
Magazine (double Christmas Number).— Journal of the Indian 
Association.—The Month.—Knowledge.—The Homiletic Magazine.— 
The Scottish Church.—The Monthly Interpreter.—The Expositor.— 
The Antiquarian.—Science Gossip.—The Nautical Magazine—Merry 
England.—-The Oxford Magazine.—The Science Monthly,—The British 
Quarterly Review.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, and its extra Christmas 
Number.—Temple Bar.—Belgravia, and its extra Christmas Number.— 
Time.—Eastward Ho !—The Argosy.—The Winter Number of Vanity 
Fair.—The Irish Monthly.—Chambers’s Journal.—Cassell’s Magazine, 
in which a new serial! story is commenced.—The Quiver.—Good Words. 
—The Leisure Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—All the Year Rownd.— 
Sunday at Home.—The Animal World.—The Girl’s Own Paper, and its 
Christmas Number.—Harper’s Magazine (the Christmas Number).— 
Harper’s Young People.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The China Review. 
—The Overland Monthly.—The Theatre Annual.—Judy’s Annual.— 
Funny Folks Annual. 
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Ballads of Western Highlands, cr 8V0.............cc.0sseeseeceeees (C. K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
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Bowles (S.), Life and Times of, 2 vols. er 8vo . AT. 'F. Unwin) 210 
Bright (W.), Iona, and other Verses, 12m0 ................csssceeeseereeres (Rivington) 46 


Buchanan (J.), The Shire Highlands, cr 8vo.... .(W. Blackwood) 7,6 
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Official Report of Church C ongress at Portsmouth, Svo ....(Bemrose) 10,6 
<.), Madame Mok!, Her Salon, &c., 8vo ........ ...(Bentley) 12/0 

aime Lippincott) 5/0 
(Hatchard) 3/6 
.... (Cassell) 90 
(Bentley) 4/0 






























On Both Side 
O’ Reilly (Mrs.), 
Owen (E ), Sur 
Pastime Papers, er 8vo 


Plunkett (G. T. ). Primer of Orthographic Project on, er 8vo . .. (Low) 20 
Pastiol, by Wee, By ROMA OP CVO is veces ccsvcecndcnensescaseevesnsavie - . Allen) 3/6 
Ryley (J. B.), Sterility in Woman, r8vo. y 26 
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Schwatka (F.), Nimrod in the North, 4to sete : = 
§ (G riffith &F ‘arr cen 3/6 


Shaw (W. F.), Manual for Communie ants, 
ROES OE WARUORING, SOP BID foc. 5ns6s 06 ec90- coos oneneesissknevecacpesanssvecwers (Macmillan) 6,0 
Strack (H. L.), He a vy Gram ar § peicbaea ..(Williams & Norgate) 4/6 
Swift (J.), Letters and Journals ot, 12m0 pe wrelm ent, ese (C. K, Paul & Co) 60 
Thames (The), the Royal River, ito Stead Sates (Cassell) 42/0 
























That Child, Cr BV0...... 0:5; <00005000 3/6 
Tincker . A.), Aurora, cr 8vo 50 
Vicary 4 F.), American in Norw 76 
Waller ( H.), Eve ‘ 3,6 
Ww ocd GL, These Little Ones, er 8vo 2,0 
Wanderings of a Beetle, 4to..... 7/6 
Wilson (C. W.), From Korti to Kartoum,. cr + Sy ..(Blaeckwood) 7/5 
Wood (J.), Radical Cure of Hernia, er Syo scsl seabed bs (Ren: haw) 4/6 
Wray (J. J.), Secret of the Mere, cr 8vo.. eae ...(Nisbet) 2/6 
WE CRY LI. 0), TON ETO) OE BVO 5i5555<k56cesessesaissosaceousscovaroensnsaced (Nisbet) 3.6 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epitor, but tc the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, 1 Sr strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NIusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
** Most suitable for prRo- 
FR | E D R | C H S H A LL LONGED use.” —PROF. SEEGEN. 
“ Most efficacious. Toknow it 
isto appreciate its high value.”— 
Baron J. VON LiEBIG. 


THE WELL KNOWN “Ty ae Riess ite, 
he LONGER Friedrichs- 
APERIENT MINERAL hall is taken, the SMALLER 73 


the quantity necessary to effect 
the purpose.’—Str HENRY 
WATER. THOMPSON. 


OF ALL CHE yg AND 
MINERAL WATER DEALERS, 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD } MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO.’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CoO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





TRADE MARK, 





“ L I B E R T Y 1) “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTz, 
“ LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
ART | IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 


| PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, 

| Parte RNS Post Free, 
“Liperty’’ Art FURNISHING CaTatoaur, 
Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Freer. 


FABRICS. 
East India House, 


New Parrerns Post FREE. % Ghosham House, ¢ REGENT STREET, W, 








i 
IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED, 


—= 


From 24s to £100, 


HINDLEY’S 
wooD- 
| 





Illustrated price list on application, 


MANTELS, ©: HINDLEY and sons, 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


Physicians-W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and q, 
TENNANT, M.B,. 


Turk'sk, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard aud Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





| Sesneneen: MORK THAN ONE Hunprep 
YEARS, 

Latest Price T.ist of Wines, 
Spirits, and Liqueurs on 
application 
ADDRESS: 
| 59 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 

| LONDON, , S.W. 





BARTON & CO. 











Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


APOLLINARIS. 


=e “Tt has steadily secured in- 
creasing popular and profes- 
sional favour as a pure and 
agreeable Table Water.” 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





HIGHEST A*VARD, 
LONDON, 1c34. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





‘Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.”’—Lancet, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ = «tfas almost the 1 de licacy of salad 
oil.’—British Medical Journal, 
“PERFECTED ” 


“ No nauseous ernctations follow after 
COD LIVER OIL. 








it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 

Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
s 4d, 23 6d, 43 Sd, and Qs. 
Chemists everywhere, 





Ready, December 22. 


mt 
The ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVISW. 
DeMETRIUS BouLGEeR. Price 93, post free. 

CONTENT 
. Tur RESTITUTION OF GwaLror Forr. By Sir Li ere iffin, K.0.8. S.I. 
. Turn Curistmas TREE. By Sir George Birdwood, C.8.1. 
3, Freiup-MARSHAL Lorp STEATHNAIRN. By Sir Owen z ne, K.C.S.1. 
. Honson-JOBSONIANA, By Colonel Yule, C. 
5. Cuina AND Burman. By Prof. R. K. Dou 
}. THe TURKS IN Persia. By Prof. Vambé 
. Earty ENGLISH ENTERPRISE IN THE | 
. Tue CHILDHOOD OF AkBAR. By Colonel M: 
. Tue CHINESE Brave. By J. George Se 

SumMAry OF EvENTS,—REVIEWS. 


The DAWN of the NINETEENTH CENTURY in 
ENGLAND: a Social Sketch of the Times 3s. By Joun Asuton, Author of 
** Chap- -books of the Eizhteenth Century, 5 L fe in the Reign of 
Queen Anne,” &e. 108 Lilustrations, drawn by the A ithor from Contem- 
por ary Engr: avings by Gillray, indie on, and ¢ 1 2 vols. demy Svo, 


Edited by 





3. 







ae OF RD 





By Dd nictrius Boulger. 


ote | 





£1 10s 
“Tt exhibits our grandfathers and our great er mn ‘fath rs ina very interesting 
light, and is full of piquant contrasts.” —Standurd (Lew ler), 


«A readable and useful work, called § The Daw n of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
in which some of the satirical sketches of Ansel!, Gillray, Rowlandson, and Woods 
ward are effectively produced.” —Globe. 


POETS in the GARDEN. By May Cromm: clin, Author of 
* Joy,” “In the West Countrie,” ‘ Queenie,’ E lition, cons 
taining Eight Coloured Illus trations, square p ti 161 10, cl a 1 el cant, fine 
paper, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 10; Gd. [J Ready. 
Catalogues post free. Any Book sent carriage free on receipt 

of published price in stamps. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E Ce 
Ramee aY COLLE GE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS in JU NE, 


1886. Four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, te n ible for four years. Candi- 
dates to be under 14 on Janu: ary Ist, 1885.—For further particulars apply to the 
Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 

LU NDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—Four or more 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for on December 17th and 18th.—Apply 

tu the HEAD MASTER, 
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NOTICE. 


PRINCE BISMARCK, on LMistorical Biography, by CHARLES 
LOWE, M.A., will be published on Tuesday neat, the 15th inst., in Two 
Volumes, 1,200 pages, demy 8vo, with Portraits, 24s. 


« This is the first attempt of its kind, by an English writer, to place before the English 
ublic a complete historical sketch of the career of the great German statesman.’’—Extract 


proM PREFACE. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 


Ludgate Hill, 


London. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF CASSELL AND COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES :— 


« 4 NOTHER Series, by Mr. F. Barnard, 
A of Character Sketches from Charles 
Dickens, has been published in port- 
folio form by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
The artist enters heart and soul into 
the inimitable author’s humour, and 
catches the life-like expression of 
every personage transferred from the 
language of graphic pen to the 
speaking pencil. ‘Mr. Micawber,’ 
‘Captain Cuttle,’ ‘Miss Betsy Trot- 
wood,’ ‘Dick Swiveller and the Mar- 
chioness,’ and ‘ Bob Cratchit carrying 
Tiny Tim,’ are each and all admir- 
able; but the masterpiece is certainly 
‘Uriah Heep.’ ”—Duaily Telegraph. 
Now ready, the Third Series, price 21s, 
CHARACTER - SKETCHES from 
DICKENS. Containing Six New and Original 
Drawings by Freprrick Barnanp, reproduced in 
Photogravure, on India paper; size, 20 by 14}. 





“FIVWO veritable volumes de luve are light- 
; encd by a profusion of pleasing 
pictures. From the citadel of Quebec 
and the heights of Montreal, looking 
down on the broad waterway of the 
St. Lawrence, we may travel in 
almost any direction, indulging our 
tastes for the romantic. From 
Niagara downwards there are noble 
waterfalls on the clear and rapid 
streams that come tumbling seawards 
through the forests. We may add 
that the letterpress is generally ex- 
tremely interesting.’”’—Times. 
PICTURESQUE CANADA. With 
about 600 original Iilustrations, 2 vols., £6 6s. 

- HE Magazine of Art’ is, we think, even 
better this year than usual. It is the 
cheapest of indulgences and the most 
remunerative of purchases to the 
amateur of -the arts who can in any 
way afford it.’—The Times, Dec. 4, 
1885 


MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 


1885. With nearly 500 choice Engravings. 16s, 





“TT is impossible tu convey any idea of the 
wealth of beauty to be found in the 
pages of ‘Picturesque Europe.’ ”- 
World. 


PICTURES of EUROPE. Vol. IV. 


Popular Edition, with 15 exquisite Steel Plates from 
Original Drawings, and abeut 200 Illustrations on 
Wood, 18:, 





HE Atheneum says :—“ Its combination 
of scientific accuracy with lucid ar- 
rangement and attractive style leads 
us to anticipate for ‘ The Story of the 
Heavens’ that brilliant success which 
it undoubtedly merits.” 


The STORY of the HEAVENS. By 


Prof. R. 8. Batu. Fully Illustrated with Coloured 
Plates and Engravings. 3ls 6d. 





“ HE most interesting, instructive, and 
entertaining history of our country 
which has yet seen the light.’”— 
Standard. 


CASSELL‘S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the 
Autumn of 1884, With upwards of 2,000 Illustra- 
tions, 10 vols., 9s each, or Library Edition, £5 the 
Set. 


“ S a historical review, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say there is now no better 
book extant than ‘ Cassell’s Universal 
History.’ The illustrations are 
artistic, in conformity with the 
accepted ideas of the personages 
they represent, and the letterpress is 
large, clear, and on an excellent 
quality of paper.”’—Liverpool Post. 


CASSELL’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Complete in 4 vols., with nearly 1,000 Illustrations, 
93 each, 


“ i would be too much to say that in 
Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ Doré has succeeded 
where every man was almost inevit- 
ably foredoomed to failure; but no- 
where has he more brilliantly dis- 
played the resources of his imagina- 
tive genius.” — Times. 


Popular Edition. 


DANTE'S INFERNO. With Full- 


page Illustrations by Gustave Doré. 21s. 





“ee HE Doré Gallery’ is a sumptuous 
volume, valuable as a comprehensive 
record of a great artistic career.”’— 
Duily Telegraph. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


The DORE GALLERY. With 250 


Illustrations by Gustave Dor&é. Price 42s, 








“¢ QYHORT Studies from Nature’ is made 
up of a series of delightful essays on 
such subjects as dragon-flies, snow, 
bats, comets, glow-worms, flames, 
birds of passage, and, in short, the 
very things that everybody would 
like to know about; the writers being 
eminent scientific men, who speak 
with authority, and have little alpha- 
bets after their names.’’—Saturday 
Review. 

SHORT STUDIES from NATURE. 


With Full-page Illustrations and Diagrams, 5s. 


HE Saturday Review says:—* We would 
give many novels, say eight hundred 
(that is about the yearly harvest), for 


such a book as ‘King Solomon’s - 


299 


Mines. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES: a Thrilling 


Story, founded on an African Legend. By H. RIpER 
HaGG@arRD. Sixth Thousand, 5s, 











. S we follow the narrative of the boy, 
Jim Hawkins, we hold our breath at 
his dangers, and breathe again at his 
escapes.”—Athenwum. 


TREASURE ISLAND. Illustrated 
Edition. By Ropert Lewis Srevenson. With 26 
Full-page Illustrations and Map, 53. 

7 q DITIONS de Luxe of the most favourite 

K poems of Standard Authors, produced 
in the highest style of art, richly 
illustrated and handsomely bound 
and forming charming and appro- 
priate gift-books. 

Now ready, cloth gilt, 2s 6d each, or in Japanese 

morocco, 53 each. 


GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 
MILTON’S IL ALLEGRO and IL 


PENSEROSO. 


WORDSWORTH’S ODE on IMMOR- 
TALITY and LINES on TINTERN ABBEY. 
“( OOD name—‘ The Red Library ’—each 
book being bound in red, and what is 
more, bound to be read.”’—Punch. 


CASSELL’S RED LIBRARY, Stiff 


covers, ls each; cloth, 2s each; or half-calf, marbled 

edges, 5s each, comprise :— 

The Old Curiosity Shop. The Last Days of Pompeii. 

Rienzi. American Humour, 

The Talisman, Sketches by Boz. 

Washington Irving’s l Lays and 
Sketch-Book. ‘ ssays. 

Last Days of Palmyra. Harry Lorrequer. 

Tales of the Borders. Thackeray’s Yellowplush 

The Heart of Midlothian. Papers. 













THE FINE ART GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


GODFREY, W. TURNER, AARON WATSON, J. RUNCIMAN, and J. P. BRODHURST. With Etching for Frontispiece. 


Now ready, royal 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £2 2s. 


The ROYAL RIVER: the THAMES, from SOURCE to SEA. [llustrated 
by a Series of Boautiful Engravings from Original Designs by G. L. SEYMOUR, W. H.J. BOOT, C. GREGORY, F. MURRAY, 
A. BARRAUD, Captain MAY, R.L, A. W. HENLEY, CLOUGH BROMLEY, W. HATHERELL, W. B. WOLLEN, and other artists. 
With Descriptive Text by Professor BONNEY, F.R.S., H. SCHUTZ WILSON, EDMUND OLLIER, D. MACCOLL, W. SENIOR, 





The FIRST WEEKLY VOLUME of CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY, 


Edited by Professor HENRY MORLEY, will be ready December 21, price 3d. 


** Messrs. Cassell’s new design seems to be in every respect most admirable and worthy of encouragement, and they express a very r¢ asonable hope that the carry- 


ing out of their adveuturous scheme may be no less beneficial to the nation as to themselves. ‘heir energy and public spirit deserve to be rewarded.”’—Times, 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—CASSELL and COMPANY'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of GIFT-BOOKS sent post 


Sree on application to 


CASSELL and COMPANY (Limited), Ludgate Hill, London. 
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RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near 
Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACH, M.A. 

In Lower School boys can be prepared for any Public School ; in Upper for any 

Class or Pass Examination, Professional or Business life. 

boys from Public Schools wanting more individual attention or special training. 


Splendid buildings and grounds. 


TOTTENHAM. 


Great success w ith | 





a STATE-PAPERS. 
ow ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 726, price 15s, cloth. 

{ALENDAR of STATE-PAPERS, Domestic Series, during 
the COMMONWEALTH, preserved in the State-Paper Department of 
H.M. Public Record Office Vol. "XII. 1658-1659. Edited by Mary ANNE EVERETT | 
GREEN; published under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the 
Sanction of H.M. Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

The period of thirteen months, comprised in the present volume, embraces 
events of great political importance—the death and funeral of the Protector 

Oliver; the peaceable succession of his son Richard; the meeting of Parliament ; 
its failure, when no longer under the guidance of a ‘strong and energetic hand, to 
its dissolution ; the recall of 
the Long Parliament ; the compulsory Abdicature of Richard Cromwell ; ; and the 
return of the Government, as far as practicable, into the groove in which it was 


hold its ground against “formidable military power ; 


made to run after the exeention of Charles I. in 1649. 


London : Lonemans and Co., and TRUBNER and Co. 
A. and C, Buiack, and DoveLas 


Cambridge: MAcmILLaANn and Co. Edinburgh: 


1658-1659. 


Copies of Reynolds, 
Roon, British Museum. 


Oxford: Parker and Co. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letau Honr, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the am Royal Academy, &e 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON c 
. Prospectus ’and Catalozue on applic ition, 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in this Collection, 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S “ LIBER STUDI ORUM,” 
by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
Gainsbor ough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print. 


with Commentarie 


Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c., carefully fra 
An Illustrated Pam phiet, z Ae yar 
Press Notices, free per post. 


Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 6d, post free. 


**Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with 








and Fouuis. Dublin: A. Tuo and Co,, Limited. THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | ITY and GUILDS of LONDON {VERY CONCEIVABLE QUES. 


WATER COLOURS. — The. WINTER 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, 
from ten till five. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.— 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S.,_ Secretary. 

N’ ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIA- 

£ TION.—On THURSDAY, December. 17th, at 

4 > m., at the Westminster Palace Hotel, a Paper will 
» read on ‘* Personal Recollections of Burma: its 


J in 








urt, People, and Climate,” by D. H. Cullimore, 
M. D. date Re sidency Surgeon, Mandalay). Sir 





K.C.S.1., will take the Chair. 
MANNING, 


Douglas Forsyth, C.B 
No admission-cards required.—E, A. 
Hon, See. 


T° LIBERAL CHURCHMEN —lIt is 

proposed shortly to start a QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, or MONTHLY MAGAZINE, to represent 
Churchmen who are Liberal Politicians. Any one 
willing to co-operate as Contributors or otherwise 
should write at once to * B, A.,” Messrs. INDER- 
MAUR and BROWN, Solicitors, 27 Chancery Lane, 
London. 


ONDON ANTI-VIVISECTION 
SOCIETY, 180 BROMPTON ROAD.—SUP- 
PORT to the WORK of this SOCIETY, viz., i ting 
on the Ciaims of the Lower Animals to Legislative 
Protection from Vivisection, is EARNESTLY RE- 
QUESTED.—Treasurer, DAWSON PHILPOT, Esq. ; 
Secretary, MAC KINNUN WALBROOK, 


ONDON ANTI-VIVISECTI ON 
SO CIETY.—A LIST (free) of PUBLICATIONS 
at LOW PRICES to be had of the SECRETARY, 180 
Brompton Road. Members of Young Men’s Debating 
Societies s supplied with ps wpers Bri atuitously. 











PD OURNEMOU T H.— PRIVATE 
TUITION for DELICATE BOYS. Separate 

bed rooms. Covered gymnasium and fives court; 
swimming b ath. —‘M. A.,” Brinklea, Bournemouth, 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
bas a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. ‘Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lansanne, Switzerland. 


HE HANOVER 
NATIONAL COLLEGE, 
ALTE BURG, near HAMELN, Province HANOVER. 
Twenty hours fri »m London. 
Parron—The Right Rev. BISHOP TITCOMB, D.D. 
Warbden—Commander J. L. HEANE, R.N. 
Hrap Master—The BARON de ZEPELIN, 
Late Senior Master of Modern Languages at Reading 
School, Queen Elizabeth’s, and the Wyggeston 
Schools, Leicester, 

Accommodation for 200 boys. English Public 
School education through the medium of the German 
Language, 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2st. 

Further particulars and prospectus of the HEAD 





MASTER, at the College; and of the London Agent, 
Mr. GE Oo. STOC KINGS, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, 
wit 





UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, 


KENT. 

Heap Mastrr —G. L. B INNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical snd modern sides, Remarkably 
situation. Sauatorium, swimming - bath, 
workshop, fives-courts, cricket field. 
uable exhib tions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


Nie [TON VALENCE SCHOOL. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for 
three years, value £30 and £20 per annun, will be 
offered for ‘COMPETIT ION at CLOTHW ORKERS 
HALL, Mincing Lane, on January 12th and 13th. 

For particulars, apply to the HE ADM ASTE R. 


es COLLEGE, near Winslow. 

A Church School for one hundred sons of C ae 

me en, Army and Navy men,and the like. Masters, 

nostly University men, of Cambridge, Oxford and 

Dublin. Thirty guineas perannum. Entrance fee, 
ve guineas.—S, B. JAME Ss, Dz D., Warden. 


RENTWOOD, WORS LEY, near 
MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS con- 
ducted by Mrs. F. SHAWCROSS, assisted by Resident 
and visiting Teachers.—For terms and references, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, 








INTER. | 





INSTITUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of 
TECHNICAL EDUC on CENTRAL INSTITUTION, 
Exhibition Road, 8. W. 

COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for 
Engineers, Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the 
direction ‘of Prof. Henrici, LL.D., #.R.S., Prof. 
Unwin, M.Inst.C.k., a Ayrton, F.R.S., and Prof, 
Ar mstrong, Ph.D., 2.8. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will he HELD 
on TUESDAY, January 12th, 1886, and on the three 
following days. For further particulars apply at 
Exhibition Road, 8.W., or at Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, 
Director and Seeretary. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£100 and £60 respectively, open to all first-year 
Students, will be offered for competition in October, 
1886. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the ‘* Preliminary Scientific ’’ and “Tntermediate 
M.B.” Examinations of the University of London, and 
may be joined at any time, 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


4 DUC ATION, SOUTH DEVON.— 

ST. PETER’S SCHYOOL, EXMOUTH. Very 
healthy situation. Cricket field, covered playground, 
cubicles. House Scholarships vacant at Christmas. 
Keferences—General Goodwyn, C.B., Stoneborough, 
Budleihg Salterton ; 8. B. V. Asser, Esq., Windlesham 
Court, Bi egshot. 


4 ASTBOURN E.—Mr. A. MAX 
WILKINSON, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), 
RECEIVES BOYs, from eight to fourteen years of 
age, to PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—For 
prospectus and references, address, MANNINGHAM 
HOUSE, Meads, Eastbourne. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEE RING 
W COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an lngineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886, For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Di partment, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


T. 








} om CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 

61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE aad 
THEFT at a TRIFLING COST. 

It is the most complete Stronghold yet erected for 
the safe custody of Valuables of every description, 
Documents, Jewellery, Plate Chests, Cash Boxes, &e. 

Prospectus and Card to View will be forwarded 
post-free on application to the Manager. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 


writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 
ON DON. —IN NS of COURT 
FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOL N’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 
CENTRAL and QUIET. 
Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawing room, &c., over- 
look extensive gardens. 

Table d@’héte from 5.30. Charges mo‘terate. 
ROOMS for WEDDING BREAKFASTS, 
BANQUETS, MEETINGS, &e. 

Electric Light, Hydraulic Lifts. 
Telephone No. 2,592, 





**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


ECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S. 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Farl Lindsay, Sir agg 4 Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, E M.P., Dr, Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospi. &e. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Cros: Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, 





. possession, and no rent to pay. 





TION, whether trivial or important, is acen. 
rately ans wered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
and INFORM ATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Fees, 1s 
and upwar ds, with stamps for reply. This institution 
has access to all the best sources of information in 
existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon, 
Ww r ite for prospectus. 


PRUoRD: ): rf IRG INIA, ‘TEXAS, AS, 

NEW MEXICO.—Infor mation as to Farms, 
Groves, Ranches, Partnerships for intending Settlers, 
Openings for Pupils at various terms, also profitable 
Invest ments for absentees. Pamphlets, Maps, &,— 
A. GRANVILLE BRADLEY, 22 Great George Street, 
Westminster, 


nr ,ONIES. — OCCU PATION — for for 
PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANIA, 
and UNITED STATES Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60, Pamphlets free, 
—FORD, RATHBON E, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave. 
ment, London. rae er eS ee 

THOROUGHL Y PRACTICAL TRAINING 

FOR 
or HOME FARMING. 


ManaGers—Messrs. KEMBLE and STUART, 


E aus st Har ptree, B Bristol. _ 
— 


oo 


THE 
EFRPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Fands £5,911,400, 

The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to acce;.t Insurances on the most favourable terms, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AI1 descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at modera’e rates. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums ured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at ea-h valuation. Policies 
effected before the close of this year will participate 
for four full yeurs’ payments in the division as at 
Deceinber 31-t, 1888. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Polic es in force. —Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
mdon, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birminghs am, and Newcastle, 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 

“OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, w ith immediate 
Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purp —Apply at oo — of the Birk- 
beck Freehold L = Society, as a 

The BIRKBECK ALMAN ACK it vith full particu. 

lars, on applicatic 
FR ANCTS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 








Liverpool, Lo 












Capital Fully Subscribed _.. .«. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about ae eis 900,000 


Tora, INVESTED Funps UPWARDS OF Two MILLIONS. 
Total net ul Income exceeds . £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offce—8 Pall Mall, London, 8 3.W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and eases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on applic ation to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Otfices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 
id-up Capital £1,500,000 
. Fund ia eee ... £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. é 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained ov application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS. 
UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital £1,509,000 
Reserve Funds mae se a £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000 000 


The Directors of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Limited, are prepared to receive in London Inscribed 
Stock Deposits, bearing Interest payable half-yearly 
at the rate of Four per Cent. per Annum, to be in- 
scribed at this Office, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates will be issued. 

These Inscribed Stock Deposits will be repayable 
at the option of the Bank only, and on its giving 
twelve months’ previous notice to the holders. 

In the event of repayment being made on or after 
January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but if prior to 
January Ist, 1905, it will be at a premium of one per 
cent. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application, 

A Stock Exchange quotation wili be applied for, 
which will give the advantage of negotiability to the 


stock. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
London, November 2nd, 1885. 





- W LIFEASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1823, 
Assets on 3lst December, 1884 
Income for the Year 1884... 


£5,575, 995 
. £454,633 
Amount paid in claims to 31st .» 1884 £14,208,926 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ending December 3lst, 18S4......... £690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £6,889,937 

The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 

The Limits of Fr e travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced, 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 

Claims paid immediately on proof of death and 
Title. 







Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction. 
Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 


cation to the Actuary. 
| Saaliad dali ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 





BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


64 CORNHILL. 





ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN .. .. Harvik M. Farquuar, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 

West-Exp OrrickE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BULLDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR ATTHE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Instituted A.D, 1696. x 5 
fT AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Mutual, both Fire and Life. 
Protits Divided Annually, 
Bonuses Large. 
Expenses Moderate. 
No Personal Liability. 
Annual Income. £30, 5. 
Aceumulited Funds, £2,124,565, 
No. 26 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1752, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 

effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 






COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. | 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 

World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
‘he new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 
made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
OPEN TO THE deans san ooh LAY RELATIVES. 


PATRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-CHarrmMaN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysicran—Dr. STONE. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1885, 





Total Funds . 
Total Annual Income ... << wae re 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death pre vai a 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus _... _ a Be 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 
1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QUARTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THovusanp Pounps. 
2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June Ist, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4. MANAGEMENT.—The Society neither emp!oys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRBINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 


caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEDIG COMPANY'S EX- Baron Liebig disclaims all connection with other 


TRACT of MEAT. brands. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS are especially CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

adapted for treating diseases incidental to] THE STAR MICROSCOPE. 
females. At different periods of life women are sub- 6b. 
ject to complaints which require a peculiar medicine, 22s. £338. £4 43. 
and it is now an indisputable fact that there is none MANUFACTURED BY R."AND J. BECK 
so suitable for functional errors of this nature as en eps ; ppeig tia 
Holloway’s Pills. For all these peculiar disorders in- 68 CornHILL, Lonpon, E.C. 
cidental to the sex, and in every contingency perilous 
to the life and health of women—youthful and middle- 
aged, married or single—this great regulator and 
renovator of the secretive organs and the nervous 
system is an immediate cure. Their purifying quali- 
ties render them invaluable to females at these ages. 
They are searching and cleansing, yet invigorating ; 
a few doses ,will speedily remove every species of 
irregularity in the system, and thereby establish 





Full description on application. 
_—" ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


On the Sea Shore. Air pure and bracing. Climate 
mild and eqnable during the Autumn and Winter 
Months. Visitors received en pension from Three 
Guineas per week, inclusive.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon, 














ality. 
g WILLIAM C. ON AED Joint. 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, $ Secretaries, 


health on a sound and firm basis. 
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EXPLORATION IN AFRICA. 





Mr. H. H. JOHNSTON’S Account of the KILIMA-NJARO 
IXPEDITION, being a Record of Scientific Exploration 
in Eastern Equatorial Africa, and a General Description 
of the Natural History, Languages, and Commerce of the 
Kilima-Njaro District, is now ready, in one volume, demy 
Svo, with Six Maps and Eighty Illustrations by the Author, 


cloth, price 21s. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


“The LETTERS and JOURNALS of JONATHAN 
SWIFT,” Selected and Edited, with a Commentary and 
Notes, by STANLEY LANE POOLE, is now ready, 
choicely printed on hand-made paper, linp parchment antique, 
or cloth, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The New Volume in the above Series, entitled “ The MAM- 
MALIA in their RELATION to PRIMEVAL TIMES,” 
by OSCAR SCHMIDT, Professor in the University of 
Strasburg, will be veady next week, crown 8vo, with Fifty- 
one Woodeuts, cloth, price 5s. 





London: KEGAN PAU x TRE Now, — CO. 


EFFIE AND HER STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCKES : 


A very Curious Story, almost True. 
Cloth elegant, 5s; 4s net, post free. 
By Rev. J. CROFTS. 
Nine Plates by Gordon Brown. 
** Certainly since ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more charming tale.”’—Bookseller. 
** After reading this delightful book ourselves we subjected it to the criticism of a little bookworm of ten 
years old, who read it four times through.”—Scicice Gossip. 
3y the SAME AUTHOR. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS. 


Being Allegories and Sermons for Children. 
Price 2s 6d, fancy cloth, with Bronsiaptocs ; 2s 1d net, post free, 
**Quite model addresses.”—Guardian, 








Che ees ‘PHILL IPSON on GOLDE oR. 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO,, and SIMPKIN and CO 


London : 





Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES, Richly Illustrated, 600 pp., 16s, 


BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 





** Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.”—Athenewm, 
- ae could be more laudable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout.”— 
Spectato 
“There is a charm about it which does not generally belong to Church histories.’’—Rocl: 


** Beautifully illustrated; epitaphs, mosaic s, and other tangible records are made excellent use of...... 
The book is by far th e best "pot malar work we have seen on the subject. From beginning to end it is as 
engrossing as a novel 





Pm (TH phic. 


H: es ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster ee London. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 
PEPTONIZED THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 


OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 


CONCENTRATED 


No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable ey | 





DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING, 
|S heteadnceneess PICCADILLY, 


ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Catalogues free, 





BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, & 





Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED, 





Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA ana 
BRONCHITIS, A Treatise on the on} 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, "BY 
Rozert @. WatTs, M.D., F.RS.L,F.CS., &. 
London: C, MrrexEtr and Co., Red Shee Court, 
Fleet Street ; Srmprin, Marsi. ALL, and Co, 


URTHER EDUCATIONAL HELP, 

hy son of Correspondence, for GIRLS at 

home who have left School, and OTHERS. The Rey, 

EDWARD S, HOWSE, B.A., Lyncombe Hall, Bath, 

renders help of this kind. Method and Terms on 
application. | References if wished for, 


“NIVES, FORKS, and SPOONS, 
WILLIAM S§. BURTON’S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
NET PRICES. NO DECEPTIVE DISCOUNTS, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE ON BEST 
N CEL. 
| 


Best Quality, Strongly Plated. SHAR Ha King’s 7 
or She 








-_—— 


1£ 8. alg s. d. di£s.d 


Table Forks .........+6 per doz.110 02 1 02 5 9 
Table Spoons ......... do. {110 02 1 02 5 06 
Dessert Forks ......... do. |1 2 01 9 OLN O 
Dessert Spoons ...... do. (1 2 01 9 O1N 0 
Tea Spoons ............ do. O1f 01 0 (|1 20 


The above are of the highest quality, will wear for 
20 years as sterling silve’, and are 30 per cent. lower 
than a similar quality is usuaily sold for. 








 heeaaaeaanaai WARRANTED. 
Tal Desserts, Carv 
Sa). 3° & & 
3}-in. Ivory Handles...perdoz' 15 0 |} 11 0) 7 0 
BET Ae OO. sec ccsansncess do. 20 0/16 01} 7 0 
3§-in. do. do.,to balance do. 21 0/16 6| 7 0 
BI ON AO. i cucissvicns ces do. 24 0/)17 0| 8 0 
4in. do. do. do. ......... do. 28 0/23 0| 8 0 
4.in. do, do. do. do. ... do. 32 0/22 0| 8 0 
4in. do. fine do. ......... do. 36 0} 26 0; 10 6 
4.in. do. do., African... do, 42 0/34 0) 15 0 
4-in. do. do., Silver | 
ee do. 42 0, 34 0/15 0 
4-in. do., Electro-Silver | 
eee doa. 23 0119 0176 


The handles of the above knives are guaranteed 
secure, and the blades the best refined shear steel, 
warranted to retain their cutting power. 

Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free. 


ILLIAM s. BURTON. 

ELECTRO.SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and GENERAL FURNISHING LRONMONGER, 88 

OXFORD STREET, and J, 14, 2,3,and 84 NEWMAN 
STREET. Catalogues post free. 


Finest COLZA OIL, 2s 9d per Gallon ; KEROSINE, 
w ater white, safe, and inodorous, 1s ld pe r Gi ullon. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREEF. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
RY’S 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 








URE 
eo ‘RATED 
OCOA. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as @ 
— stitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cas, A. 

nose _ Pres ident Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, & 
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BEST BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


An Entirely New Edition of the 
CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPZDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 
In 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth or half-roan, 423; half-calf or half-russia, 633. 
EETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA of 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Entirely New and Revised Edition, Re- 
written throughout, and containing some Thousands of Additional Articles. 
Comprising Geography, History, Biozraphy, Bible Knowledge, Art, Science, 
Religion, Philosophy, and Literature, and containing about 4,000 Pages, 
50,000 Articles, and 2, Engravings and Coloured Maps. 
“We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much informa- 
tion.”’—Scotsman, 





Prospectus post free on application. 


The BEST COOKERY BOOK in the WORLD. 
413th Thousand, strongly bound, 7s 6d; cloth gilt, 8s 6d; half-calf or half- 
morocco, 10s 6d, 

RS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. Comprising 1,350 Pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 
1,000 Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates, With Quantities, 
Time, Costs, and Seasons, &c. 

* 4 yolume which will be, for many years to come, a treasure to be made much 

of in every English household.’’—Standard. 


SCIENCE MADE EASY.-—-The BOOK for SPARE EVENINGS,.—Royal Svo, 
800 pp., cloth gilt, price 7s 6d; gilt edges, 9s. 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. Trans- 
lated and Enlarged from “Les Réeréations Scientifiyues’”? of Gaston 
TISSANDIER. With about 900 Illustrations. 

* Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful...... A more 
fascinating book of its class we have never met with.’’—Western Morning News. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 
BROUGHT DOWN to the SUMMER of 1855. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s; half-calf, 24s; full or tree calf, 31s 6d. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Relating to 
all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. Eighteenth Edition, En- 
larged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. By BengamMin VINCENT, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Containing 1,000 pages, 

12,000 distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. 

The Times on the New Edition of “ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates :’—‘' We see 
no reason to reverse or qnalify the judgment we passed on a former edition, that 
the ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference in a moderate 
compass, that we know of in the English language.” eae 

Prospectus and Specimen Page post-free on application, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 64; half-calf, 12s. 
WORTHIES of the WORLD: Lives of Great Men 
of all Countries and all Times. Portraits and Other Lilustrations. } 

“We know of nothing in the same class of literature equally readable, im- 

partial, and valuable as these sketches.’”’—Derby Mercury. 
The BEST WORK on DOMESTIO MEDICINE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 103 6d; half-calf, 16s. 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a Guide to Good 
Health, Long Life, and Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. 
Edited by George Brack, M.B, Edin. Accurately illustrated with 450 
Engravings, 

“The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.” 
—Atheneum. 

London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. ; 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





WORKS OF LEWIS MORRIS. 
NEW and CHFAPER EDITIONS. 
V2 SONGS of TWO WORLDS. With Portrait, 11th 


2, The EPIC of HADES. With an Autotype Illustra- 


tion. 19th Edition, 53. 


3. GWEN and the ODEof LIFE. With Frontispiece, 


Sixth Edition, 5s. eee. 

SONGS UNSUNG. Fourth Edition, 6s. 

The EPIC of HADES. (Illustrated Edition.) With 
16 Autotype Illustrations, afrer the Drawings of the late George K. Chapman, 
4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s. 

The EPIC of HADES. (Presentation Edition.) With 
ortrait, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s 6d. 


The LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited 
by S. S. Copeman, with Frontispiece, J2mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 23 ; cloth 
limp, 1s 6, 

London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


THE 





Crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled hoards, gilt edges, 5s. 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT, 


By ALFRED GURNEY, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 
Author of “The Vision of the Eucharist, and other Poems,” &c. 

"Mr. Gurney has evidently been a good deal under the influence of that earlier 
phase of Rossetti’s art—hoth in painting and poetry—which dallied with spiritua! 
mysteries, and sought to give them a visible embodiment.”—Academy. 

“A beautiful book, powerfully and gracefully written.”—John Bull. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HEAD STATION: 
A Novel of Australian Life. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 


Author of “ Affinities,’ ‘‘ Molock,’”’ “‘ Nadine,” &c. 


5 vols. [This day, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 
With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 63. 

_ “The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is presented 
by the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh Review. 

_ “We should not know where to stop if we were to attempt to notice all that is 
instructive and interesting in this volume. It will be found equally interesting to 
students of human nature, to engineers, to astronomers, and even to archeologists. 
Among other merits, there are few books which could be put with more advantage 
into a young man’s hans, as affording an example of the qualities which conduce 
to legitimate success in work.’’—Quarterly Review. 

“Tt would be impossible to give any notion here of the increasing activity of 
mind which gives life to every page of this book; nor can we even hint at the 
number of charming little mechanical ‘dodges’ contrived for all manner of 
purposes by Mr. Nasmyth in his odd moments.”—Saturday Review. 

* An autobiography which is quite a model, both incharming simplicity of style 
and in modest self-effaeement. One of the most pleasant and interesting books 
we have met for many a day.”—Globe. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY (recently published). 
Post 8vo, 6s. 
“Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his many interesting books, to uphold 
the dignity and power of labour than any other writer. He is the prose laureate 
of Industry, and its captains have found in him one who is not only enthusiastic 


himself, but who is alse capable of infusing others with a like enthusiasm...... We 
have no doubt that these latest chapters in the history of industry and scientific 
investigation will be quite as popular as their predecessors.’’—Times. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. New Edition, 6s. 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 6s. 


6s each, 


SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 21s; 7s 6d; or 2s 6d. 
LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 2is; or 7s 6d. 
LIVES of VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, and BRINDLEY. 


7s 6d. 
LIVES of SMEATON and RENNIE. 7s 6d. 
LIVES of METCALFE and TELFORD. 7s 6d. 
The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 7s 6d. 
LIFE of ROBERT DICK. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Miss S. K. HUTTON’S NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
Now ready, price 5s, with 5 choice Illustrations, and handsomely bound. 


DESSITE FENNIMORE. 
A Tale of Country-Town Children. 
By S. K. HUTTON, Author of “ Holiday-Time at Forest House,” &c. 
‘The merit of this tale consists in its hnmour. The children, and even the 
grown-up people, are admirably sketched in it.”’—Spectator. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO . THE LIBRARY, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
For the Newest and Best Books. 
STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
Tastefully bound by the best workmen. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately, in half-morocco, &e. 


Lists and Prospectuses postage fr 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


An Important Help in the Nursery. 


SUNDAY. Reading for the Young. The new 
volume, now ready, contains over 250 original Illustrations by Popular Artists. 3s, 
daintily-coloured boards; 5s, cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 

“Tt is attractive from beginning to end.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“ Deservedly a favourite.”’—Saturday Review. 


T. PYM’S NEW COLOURED BOOK. 
A. B. C. 


“The prettiest A B C we have ever seen.” —Schoolmaster. 
Upwards of 50 Illustrations. Daintily printed in colours in the best style of chromo- 
lithography. ‘Each Lilustrated letter is accompanied by a verse. Elegantly bound, 2s 6d. 


TOPSY TURVY. By S. M. Crawley-Boevey. 
Profusely Illustrated by H. J. A. Miles. A most original tale for young people from 10 
to 14; full of adventures and teeming with humour. The second edition is now ready, 
crown 4to, printed on toned paper, fancy cloth boards, 3s 6d. 





Artistically printed in various shades of blue, price 3s Gd. 


TILES from DAME MARJORIE’S CHIMNEY- 
CORNER and CHINA from HER CUPBOARD. By F.S. J. Burne and H. MItes. 
“The illustrations are of a high class, quite gems in their way. The book is a happy 
thought, and deserves to be well known.’’—Schoolmaster. 
“ Of high artistic merit.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRESENT. 


MERRIE GAMES in RHYME from YE OLDEN 
TIME. Illustrated and collected by the Hon. EMMetinr M. PiunKer. Printed in red and 
black, 4to, fancy cloth boards, 3s 6d. 

“ A nice book for the nursery, a large and really valuable collection.’’—Saturday Review. 
“ Very quaint and original. Bright and taking, though simple.”—Literary Churchman. 


Now ready. Small 4to, fancy cloth boards, 3s Gd. 


OUR FRIENDS in PARADISE; or, Sanctorum 


dulcis Memoria. With Preface by the Bisnor of Licurizup. Hach page is surrounded 
by a violet and white floral border, and spaces are left for writing in the names of 
departed friends. 


In a GOOD CAUSE: a Collection of Stories, 


Poems, and Illustrations. Edited by Mrs. Tyss—EN AmueERst. Fcap. 4to, bound in white, 
5s. Contributions by Sir Richard Temple, Bart., the Bishop of Bedford, W. R. S. Ralston, 
F. Anstey, Wilfrid Cripps, Oscar Wilde, Lady Augusta Noel, &c. Illustrated by R. 
Caldecott, W. C. Horsley, S. Carter, Tristram Ellis, and others. 

“ One of the prettiest books of the season.’”—Daily Review. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 








AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
A NEW STORY by Mrs. HUNTER HODGSON, 

AUTHOR of “SISTER CLARICE,” and “BLACK or WHITE.” 
SIEGFRIED’S 


1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


CROWN: a Tale of Artist Life. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





A New Work by the Author of ‘‘ Tip-Cat,”’ entitled, 


OUR LITTLE ANN. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
Uniform with the above. ee 
“TIP-CAT.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


*"We welcome another tale by the anonymous author of ‘ Laddie.’ In this unassuming story genuine 
humour, pathos, and much observation of human, and especially children’s, nature are displayed, together 
with a delightful style.’’— Times. 

“Tt is natural and human, and may be read with pleasure from first to last.”—Saturday Review. 


Miss TOOSEY’S MISSION. 18mo, cloth, ls. 
LADDIE. 18mo, cloth, ls. 


London: WALTER SMITH, 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





Just published, price 4s, with a Map, 


A PARSON’S HOLIDAY 


Being an Account of a Tour in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, ss 
By W. OSBORN B. ALLEN, Vicar of Shirburn, Oxon, 
_ This book has a special interest at the present 
time, from the description it gives of Burma. 

“We have read very much less instructive and in. 
teresting books...... He sketches the scenes with a 
rapid and ready pen...... Some readers will specially 
enjoy the accounts of the elephants used at Moulmein 
in Burma.”—Guardian, 

‘He made, it must be acknowledged, a most profit. 
able use of his holiday.’’—Spectator. 

Tenby: F. B. MASON, Frog Street. 





FOR THE NEW YEAR.—Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, 
HE WORDS of the SON of GoD. 


Taken from the Four Gospels, and arran 
for Daily Meditation throughout the Year, Wan 
Selections for the Church’s Chief Festivals and Holy 


Days. 
By Miss ELEANOR PLUMPTRE. 

“This book contains much more than is covered by 
its title. Not only the actual words which our Lord 
uttered are given, but their historical setting, Each 
page has at its foot, in smaller type, notes from 
writers of different sorts, ranging from Dr, Parker 
to Dr. Newman. These are well chosen; and we 
observe with satisfaction that the sober and devout 
comments of Bishop Walsham How greatly pre- 
ponderate. The four Gospels are arranged according 
to the four quarters of the year, each day having one 
page allotted to it. The book is furnished with a 
capital index to the notes. We think many may be 
helped by this work in the practice of meditation,”— 
Literary Churchman. 

‘It will, perhaps, surprise some who have not 
viewed our Lord’s words from this aspect to find how 
complete a manual they make of doctrine and practice. 
We can most cordially recommend this volume.’— 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, 

‘‘Betokens an earnest and reverent spirit.’— 
Guardian. 

**Should be equally acceptable to old and young,” 
—Public Opinion. 

Rivincrons, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Cambridge. 
Just published, price 2s, 

HE SYMMETRY and 

SOLIDARITY of TRUTH; or, Philosophy, 
Theology, and Religion, Harmonious and Interdepend. 
ent. By Mary CATHERINE IrvINE. Part I. 

WitiiAms and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 63. 
HE PRESBYTERIAN FUND and 
Dr. WILLIAMS’ TRUST: with Biographical 
Notes of the Trustees, and some account of their 
Academies, Scholarships, and Schools. By WALTER 
D. Jeremy, MA., Treasurer of the Presbyterian 
Fund, 

WILLIAMS and Norgater, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Feap. Svo, cloth, 33 6d; French morocco, 5s 6d. 
GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 
HE LLEWELYN DAVIES BIRTH- 
DAY-BOOK, “THOUGHTS FOR EVERY 
DAY.” Edited by Two Clergymen. 

Witit1am Buiackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 


HEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Mecorgate Street, London, E.C., 
allow 3d discount in the shilling off the published 
prices of all New Books, School Prizes, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Church Services, Annuals, Diaries, 
Pocket Books, Peerages. &. <A large and choice 
stock, many in handsume calf and morocco bindings, 
suitable for presents, well displayed in show-rooms, 
to select from, Exportand country orders punctually 
executed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C.—Catalogues gratis and postage 
free. 
(UTTONS HOSPITAL at 
CHARTERHOUSE.—Sce the BUILDER (price 
4d, by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s); also 
Illustrations of Monument to the late J. R. Green ; 
Dinant Cathedral; New Bank, Bristol; New Free 
Library, Wimbledon; Lucca Cathedral (Sketch by 
Mr. Ernest George)—New Buildings for Holborn 
Union Infirmary—Water Mains—Decorative Work of 
the Early German Engravers (Illustrated)—Ventila- 
tion of Private Dwellings (Architectural Association), 
&c,—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PreEsIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES, 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 

town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 

Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 

price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
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MARCUS WARD'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEWEST PICTURE-BOOK. 
SLATE and PENCILVANIA. Being 


the Adventures of Dick on a Desert Island. De- 
ciphered by WALTER CRANE, in 24 Full-Page 
Coloured Illustrations. Decorated boards, with 
fanciful end-papers, large 4to, 23 6d. ‘* Most 
ingeniously conceived ardcarried out.”’—Graphic. 





COMPANION to “AT HOME” and ** ABROAD.” 


PUNCH and JUDY, and SOME of 
THEIR FRIENDS. Described by FREDERIC 
E. WEATHE RLY. Illustrated in colours by 
PATTY TOWNSEND. Bound in decorated 
boards, with cloth back and coloured edges, post 
4to, 5s. The Scotsman says :—“ Admirably 
written, and the illustrations are at, once charm. 
ingly ated and irresistibly comic.’ 


THREE FAIRY PRINCESSES: oLD 
STORIES TOLD ANEW. By ELIZA KEARY, 
and realised in colours by CAROLINE PATER- 
SON. Brilliant binding, small 4to, 236d. ‘ The 
dear old stories are prettily told.”—Saturday 
Review. 


The OGRE. A Child’s Phantasy 
Regarding a Musician and his Music. By MAY 
CUNNINGTON,. With numerous Illustrations. 
Decorated boards, medium Svyo, ls. “ Prettily 
told, and the pictures are worthy of it.’— 
Scotsman. 





SEVEN J UVENILE PLAYS for 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. Being Little 
Comedies designed for Little Folks, By “GEO RGE 
sno R. Grey cloth, crown 8vo, 4:, 


ROBERT BURNS: an Anniversary 
Poem, read before the Burns Society of New 
York. By DUNCAN MACGREGOR CRERAR., 
Every page has an Illustration of the Bard’s 
Poems and Life. Printed in brown on antique 
paper, 2s. “ Charmingly executed.”—Morning 
Post. ‘“ The engravings are gems.’’—Scotsman, 


The GOLDEN GOSPEL: being the 
Gospel According to St. John. Printed in letters 
of gold, and enriched with medieval borders, and 
Frontispiece after THORWALSDEN, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., 
Author of *‘ Bible Forget-me-Nots.” Small 4to, 
price 5s, ‘One of the grandest books of the 
season.’ —Liverpool Courie: 











STARS of LIGHT. A Text Book for 


Morning and Evening. By the Author of “ Bible 





Forget-me-Nots.’”’ The texts illustrated by means 
of 12 star-lit views in silver and colours. Sqnare 


32mo, cloth, Is ; French morocco, 2s. ‘*The illus- 
trations picture the shining firmament of night 
under almost every conceivable aspect of beauty.” 
—Sheficld Telegraph. 


SPEEDWELL. A Bible Text Book for 
Everybody. By the Author of “ Bible Forget-me- 
No‘s.” Profusely adorned with artistic reproduc- 
tions of Speedwell fiowers in the natural colour, 
The texts printed in go'd. Square 32mo, cloth, 
Is; French morocco, 2s; calf, inlaid and gilt, 3s. 
“A dainty little volume. Fe 


CHRISTIAN NAMES, and WHAT 
THEY MEAN. A birthday book on a new plan. 
250 familiar Christian Names, arranged as head- 
ings alphabetically, with spaces below for auto- 
graphs. The origin and meaning of every name, 
and selected poetry suitable to cach are given. 
Printed in gold and blue; cloth extra, gilt edges, 
33s 6d; French morocco, gilt edges, 5s, 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
London, Belfast, and New York. 





—_— by Sir J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of und ti 
University, Montreal. 
New Edition this Day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD, according 


to Revelation and Science. 

‘We heartily commend the book to those who are 
interested in this most important question. Dr. 
Dawson is a man well-known in the ranks of science 
for great breadth and grasp of knowledge.’’ 
Spectator. 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 
REPRESENTATIVES: an Attempt to Illustrate 
the Characters and Condition of Pre-Historic 
Men in Europe by those of the American Races. 
With Forty-four Illustrations. Second Edition, 
with Additions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
With Twenty Illustrations. Eighth Edition, 
Revised, 7s 6d. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 

*) D. in the 1s. DISCOUNT.—BICKERS 
e) and SON supply all NEW BOOKS, including 
Peerages and other Books of Reference, at a DIS. 
COUNT of 3d in the 1s for Cash. Orders by post 
receive prompt and careful attention. Catalogues 
post-free.—1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


BM Oo iA io Ws Boe 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED NOVEL BY 
M. E. BRADDON, Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
will be begun in the JANUARY NUMBER of BELGRAVIA, and continued throughout the year. 


The same Number will contain the First Chapters of a New Serial Story, entitled ‘THAT OTHER PER- 
SON,” and several of those short Stories for which the Magazine is famous. 


_ ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUS TRATED by P. _MACNAB. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY, will contain a Story by the 
AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING,” “MEHALAH,” &e., entitled 


“WANTED, a READER.” 


In addition to Articles upon Subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, for which “The GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE ”’ has so high a reputation. ‘‘ Science Notes,” by W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., 
and “Table Talk, r by Sylv anus Urb: w, will be continued monthly. 


‘OUIDA’S NEW ‘NOVEL. —~How ready, 3 3 Y vols. crown S8vo, at all Libr aries 


By OUIDA. 
JOSTIN M‘CARTHY’S NEW NOVEL.—SECOND EDITION, now ready, 3 vols. crown Svo, at every Library 
CAMIOLA a Girl with a Fortune. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 
**Mr. M‘Carthy’s brilliant new novel...... A story of true and false love, told in that wise and witty way of 


which Mr. McCarthy has the secret...... Were Camiola, like Romeo, cut out in little stars, and set about in 
some dozen or so of or dins ury novels, the field of fiction would be marvellously brightened, "—Daily News. 











NEW BOOK by the ‘AUTHOR of “ NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.”—SECOND EDITION, crown 8v0, cloth, 63. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
**A book which is destined to live. Ina word, ‘ Prince Otto’ has already been assigned a place in litera- 
ture.”’—Vanity Fair. 


Mr. BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM.—Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE EARTHQUAKE; 
Or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of “London Poems,’ ‘God and the Man,” &e. 

The ** Man about Town,” in the Country Gentleman, says :—"* £ The Earthquake’ ought to move us! In 
the text are to be found pen-and-ink portraits of living notabilities, among them Mr. Ruskin, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the late Norman McLeod, Professor Tyndall, Leslie Stephen, Professor Pater, Cardinal Mau- 
ning, Miss Cobbe, Mr. Mallock, and W: alt Whitman. It is needless to say to anyone familiar with Mr. 
3uchanan’ previous writings tuat the poet’s point of view is one directly opposed to the teachings of arid 
materialism.”’ : ; dade. ees eee ee ; L 
The UNFORESEEN. By Alice O'Hanlon. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

“The plot is unhackneyed, ingenious, and very cleverly handled ; the cht wracters are living,well-individualised 
human bei ANS 5 and the styl is the at of a prac stised and eultivated writer.”’—Manchester Beaminer. 


», CLARK RUSSKLL’S NEW BOOK. 


In the MIDDLE WATCH. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘‘Round the 


Galley Fire,” ‘‘ On the Fo’ks’le Head,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth e xtri a, bs. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ The GAME-KEEPER at HOME. 
The OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘‘Nature near London,” 


bi The | Life of the Fields,’”’ &e. Cc rown 8vo, cloth extr: a, Gs. 


“With numerous Illustr: ‘ations, crown 8yo, | cloth extra, 6s. 


In PERIL and PRIVATION: Stories of Sea Adventure Retold. By James 

Payn, Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,’’ &c. 

“Cont ains as much romance and di aring as would satisfy the adventurous spirit of the most dashing and 
plucky English boy. But the stories have a charm beyond the range of youthful minds. The tales form a 
part of history ; they deal with matters at which, when they happe ned, all the world wondered, and some 
portion of it wept. "The book is delightful reading.”—Whitehall Review. 



























New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth extrs a, $s 6d. 
The TALK of the TOWN. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir Massing- 
berd,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by Harr y Furniss. ' 

“The book is certainly one of Mr. Payn’s best. It is as vivacious as any of its predecessors, as full of 
good spirits and buoyant fun, and its interest is as well sustained. It is, moreover, marked by a vein of 
pathos which seems to be more fore ible and more natural than any he has hit re orto wor ked.”’—Athenwu me 

Le Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6: 


The PROPHET of the GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAIN 8. By Charles Egbert 


Crappock (Mary N. Murfree). 

“This book gives the author an indisputable place in the first rank of American novelists...... The 
heroine is a really exquisite creation, full of health, grace, and womanly loyalty.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
MARUJA. By Bret Harte. 

“A delightful story...... Those who miss reading ‘ Marnja’ will have lost a rare literary treat......It would 
be hard to put a finger on a blot in the whole book, which is unquestionably one of the brightest, and in parts 
the most pathetic, that has ever come from Bret Harte’ 8 brilli int pen.’ Gaie ety. 
Post 8vo, piuastrated boards, 2s ; cloth, 


SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. By levee endheen. 


“An 1 enthralling yolume.’”’—W hitehall Review. “These delightful stories.”— Morning Post. 


An OLD MAID’ S PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of “ Beyond 

the Gates,” &c. Post 8vo, 1s; cloth, Is 6d. 
— JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW NOVEL. 7 
LOVE—or a Name. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of ‘‘ Fortune’s Fool, 

“ Garth,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 

** Mr. Haw ‘thorne has a more powerful imagination thau any contemporary writer of fiction.””—Academy. 


T. W. Speight, Author of ‘‘The Mysteries of Heron 
A tar Coe 7 forms Ne OH RISTMAS NUMBER of Y one GENTLEMAN’S 


WAGAZINE.” Now ready, price ls. 
INDOOR PAUPERS: a Book of Experiences. By One of Them. Crown 8vo, 
1s; cloth, 1s 6d. [In the press. 
SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Lllustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and 
Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., &. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiogr: uphy, &c. Price 4d, monthly; or 5s per year, post 
free. 















































London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SOND 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


With Frontispiece. 6 Carbon Plates of Ancient Swords, and numerous Woodcuts 
and Reproductions from Old Engravings, crown 4to, 31s 61; Fine-paper Edition, 
50 copies only, £2 2s. 

SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from the 
Middle Ages tothe Eighteenth Century. With a Sketch ot the Development 
of the Art of Fencing “with the Rapier and Small Sword, and a Bibliography 
of the Fencing Art during that Period. By Eaerton Caste, M.A, 


Fine-paper Edition, India-paper impressions, printed in brown iuk. 500 copies 


only printed. 


CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK. With 128 I[llus- 


trations on Steel and Wood, imperial 8vo, half-bound, £1 11s 6d. 


Fine-paper Edition, India-paper impressions, printed in brown ink, 
300 copies only printed. 


CRUIKSHANK’S The OMNIBUS. With 100 Illus- 
trations, imperial 8vo, half-bound, £1 11s 6d, 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 61. 


The LITERARY REMAINS of C. 8S. CALVERLEY. 
With Memoir by W. J. SENDALL, 
New Novel at all Libraries, crown Svo, 63. 
LOVE, TOO, is VANITY. By Emma Brewer. 
** A spirited seine of the sort that our grandfathers delis ghted § in, »rapidi in move- 
ment, with incidents on every page, full of perils and adventures,"—Atheneum. 
‘This tale has a genuine and pleasant old-world flavour. “The axiom that 
‘ Love, too, is vanity,’ is pathetically worked ont in the history of the unhappy 
heroine, whose affection for her shallow-hearted husband poisons her life.”’— 
Morning Post. 
“There is a quaint old-world air about this book and a large amount of 
originality.”’—Whitehall Review, 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
EROS and PSYCHE: a Poem in Twelve Measures. 
By Rosert Bripces. The story done into English from the Latin of 
Apuleius. [Just published, 


HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By Andrew Lang, 
M.A., Author of “The Odyssey of Homer done into English,” ** Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus,” ‘* Ballades-in Blue China. Third Edition, Revised, 
wi ide fe: up. 8vo, hand-made paper, 83 6d, 

t is sustaine Vin sweetness and in power, and its ver sification is happy 

PPB tis Instances of delicate and dainty workmanshij p may be advanced, 

and the whole is charged with Greek feeling.’’—Athenweum 








Crown 8vo, 7s 6}, 


The SPIRIT of GOETHE’S FAUST. By W. 
CHATTE RTON COUPLAND, Translator of Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des Un- 
bewussten, 

“The English reader of ‘ Faust,’ who falls in with Mr. Coupland, will scarcely 
need to seck further, so long as he is content with what ample knowledge and 
sound judgment can give him.”—Saturday Review, 

Crown 8vo, parchment cover, 7s 6d, 

The FATHER’S TRAGEDY, WILLIAM RUFUS, 
LOYALTY or LOVE? By Micnact FrIevp, Author of * Callirrhoé.” 

***The Father’s Tragedy’ is a powerful and utially virile composition, all 
the characters—especially the weak-minded, h-sutlering king—being de- 
lineated with care ani discrimination, while the dramatie expression not 
unfrequently rises to almost the strength of Elizabethan men,”’—Athenwum, 

(Clifton: J, BAKER and Soy.) 





Seec mt Edition, crown Svo, parchment cover, 63. 


CALLIRRHOE, FAIR ROSAMUND. By Michael 
FIELD, 

‘These pooms are poems of great promise......We have found a wealth of 
surprise in the stren gth, the simplicity, and the ter: of the imaginative 
feeling they display.’ "Spectator, 

Crown 8yo, 3s 6.1. 


TRANSLATIONS from HORACE, &c. 
STEPHEN E, DE VERE, Bart. With Latin Text. 


(Dublin: M. H. Gii1 and Son,) 
Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited 
by S. W. Singer. With a Life of the Poet, by W. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Feap. 8vo, 10 vols. 2s 6d each; or in half-morocco, 5s. 

** A thoroughly readable and companionable edition of the ye. 
like that of the well-known ‘ Aldine Poets,’ is beiutifu 

useful and concise. The edition, considering the style lich it is produced, is 

one of the cheapest ever publishe 0d.” —Pall Mali Gazette, 1875. 


ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH POETS. 
Printed on toned paper, feap. 8vo, and neatly bound in cloth, 5s each, except 
Collins, 3s Gd. 

*,.* A CHEAP REPRINT of the SERIES, 

the 52 vols., bound in half-morocco, £9 93. 

Akenside.—Beattie. —Burus, 13 vols.—Butler.—Chaucer, 
vols.—-Collins.—Cowper, 3 vols. —Dryden, 5 vols.—Falco 

—Kirke White.—Miilton, 3 vols.—Parnell. —Pope, 3 vols 

speare’s Poems.—Spenser, 5 vols.—Surrey.—Swift, 3 vol 

Wyatt.— Young, 2 vols 

The FOLLOWING VOLUMES form a NEW SERIES, in Coarse of Publication, 

53 each. 
William Blake.—Rogers —Chatterton, 2 vo's.—Raleigh and Wootton, with 

Selections from other Courtly Poets, from 1540 to 165).—Campbell.—John Keats, 

—George Herbert.—Henry Vanghan.—Coleridge, 2 vols. 





By Sir 


The print, 
clear; the notes are 





neat cloth, 1s 61 per volume ; or 







, 6 vols.—Churehill, 2 
ar, —( Golds mith. —Gray. 
s 





ri 
Syd tet 2 vols.— 


New Illustrated Edition, with 60 Original Woodcuts, post Svo, 5s. 


MARRYAT’S MASTERMAN READY. 
Captain MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. Cheap 


Jniform Edition, with Numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after 
Stansfield, Gilbert, Dalziel, gilt edges, 
4s 6d, 


Stothard, and others, Each 3s 6d; 
POOR JACK. 
MASTERMAN READY. 
The PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. 
THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 
The MISSION; or, Scenes in Afriea. 
SETTLERS in CANADA, 
2 vols., handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 Illustrations, 6s each. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and TALES for 
CHILDREN. These Two Volumes form the most Complete English Edition 
of Andersen’s Tales, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. PRESS 


Royal 8vo, with Uistrateoke, buekram, gilt ton, 30s, 


ESSAYS ON THE ART OF 
PHEIDIAS. 


By C. WALDSTEIN, M.A., Phil.D., 


Reader in Claerinal Archeology in the Univ ersity of Cambri dge. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN 
EARLY ARABIA. 


By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL.D., 


Lord fn Mead s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambr idge. 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO POPE. 


An Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena of 
the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. 
By E. GOSSE, 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, 











Demy 8vo, 15s.—T H 


DESPATCHES OF EARL GOWER, 


English Ambassador at the Court of Versailles from June 1790 to August 1792, 
To which - added the despatches of Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Monro, and the Diary 
of Lord Palmerston in France during July and August 1791, 


By OSCAR BROWNING, 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Fy 





With Illustrations, super-royal Svo, 10s 6d. 


HIST NEPAL, 


Edited, with an Introductory Sketch of the Country and People, 
By Dr. D. WRIGHT. Formerly published at 21s, ‘ 


Demy S8vo, with six plates, 10s 6¢ 


RHODES IN IENT TIMES. 


By CECIL TORR, M.A. 


cw Volumes of the Witt Press Series, 
SOPHOCLES. — OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


School Edition. With Introduction and Commentary by R. C. Jess, Litt,D,, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Price 4s 6d. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS GEORGICON 


Libri I.—II. Edited with Notes, by A Srpawick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Price 2s, 
LONDON: C. J. CLAY and SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS W2 eananiinans AVE MARIA LAN E. 


L. REEV EB AND CO.’s NEW. 


COLLE CTIONS and RECOLLE CTIONS of 
NATURAL HISTORY and SPORT in the LIFE 
of a COUNTRY VICAR. Bythe Rev. G. C. GREEN. Crown Syo, with 
numerous Wood Engravings from Sketches by the Author, 7s 6d. 

“Tn many animated reminiscences of red-letter days with the rod and gun, Mr. 
Green’s descriptive powers enable him to justify his ideal endeavour to make the 
reader see with his eyes and put himself in his place.”’—Saturday Review 

“* Whether for old or young they form most amusing reading, and a better 
gift-book for an intelligent youth with a turn for natural history we do not 
know.’’—Yorkshire Gazette. 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES including the Hydroida, 
Actinozoa, and Polyzoa, found in Great Britain, Ire’and, and the Channel 
Islands, By Artuur S, Penninaton, F.L.S., &. Crown 8vo, with 24 
Plates, 10s 6d. 

RHOPALOCERA EUROP2, DESCRIPTA ET DELINEATA. 
The BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. Described and 
Figured by H. C. Lana, M.D., F.L.S. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, with 82 
Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 9)) Figures, £3 18:. 
ps We can he urtily congratulate the author on the p'oduection of a very useful 
and meritorious work.’’—Entomologist. 


The LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON. By Frederic Moore, 
F.Z.8., &c. Medium 4to. Part XI.,3ls 6d. Vol. [., with 71 Coloured Plates, 
Vol. II., with 72 Coloured Plates, to Subscribers, £6 10s ; to Non-Subscribers, 
£7 15s each, 

Now Vol., XLI., 1885, 76 Coloured Plates, 42s. f 

The BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Figures and Descrip- 
tions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. Hooxrsr, K.C.8.1., C.B., F.R.S., 
&e, Third Series. Vols. I. to XL., each 42s, Published Monthly, with Six 
Plates, 33 6d coloured. Annual Subscription, 42s. 

*,.* A COMPLETE SET of this scarce aud valuable work from the commence- 
ment in 1737 to the present time may now be had. 


CROWN SERIES OF NATURAL HISTORY HANDBOOKS. 
Each subject is treated in a popular yet scientific manner suitable for both 
students and amateurs. 
BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F.; BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. 
STAVELEY. 16 Coloured Plates, 14s. STAVELEY. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6 
MOLLUSCA of 


TTR | The EDIBLE 

a, = TTERFLIES and | “GREAT BRITAIN and (RELAND. 

0 eared Plt <o' aia 16 Including the Oyster, Muss 

oraee si Gage tebe | Cockle, Scallop, Limpet, Whelk, 

BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. ea and others, with Recipes 

‘ See - or Cooking them. By M.S. LOvELL. 

Rrz. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 64, Second Edition, much enlarged, 12 
SYNOPSIS of BRITISH 

* MOSSES, By C.P. Hopxirk, F.L.S. 


Revised Edition, 7s 6d. 
BRITISH GRASSES. By M. HANDBOOK ‘of orn 


Pivues. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d, | Fourth Edition, 12s 
BRITISH FERNS. By M. Puves. | 1 LLUSTRATIONS of the 
16 Coloured Plates, 10s 61. + esa TISH ap ge By W. H. 
6 ‘ = 3 ITcH and W.G.SmitrxH. Forming 
BRITISH BEES. By W. E. an Illustrate! Companion to Ben- 
SHUCKARD. 16 Coloured Platvs, | tham’s ‘* Handbook” and other 
10s 6d. | Floras. 1,306 Wood Engravings, 123. 


L. REEVE and CO., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








W ORKS, 








Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. 
| BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By S. 
O. Gray. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. 
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LONGMANS AND GCO’S LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE herictngt Sige -SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 
7 Queen Victoria, from 1837 to 1852. 
By the Late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLD, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. 


Uniform with the above. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 


AJOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF 
. King George IV. and King William IV. 


3 vols. Svo, 363. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES. Edited by his Grace the Duke of Bravrort, K.G., 
assisted by ALFRED E. ‘T'. Warson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
HUNTING. By his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., 
and Mowbray Morris. With 53 Illustrations by J. Sturgess, &. Crown 
8yo, price 10s 6d. 
FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. With Contribu- 


tions by the Marquis of Exerer, Henry R. Francis, M.A., Major Joun P. 
TRAHERNE, G. CuristoPHER Davies, R, B, Marston, &e. 


Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Gri ayling. With 150 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d, 
Vol. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 58 Illustrations. Crown 


8vo, 10s 6d. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Holland; or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
LEFEVRE PonTaALts. Translated from the French by 8. E. and A, STEePHEN- 
son. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
“This book contains the most complete account yet given to the world of the 
history of Holland under the rule of John de Witt.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


BUCKLE’S (H. T.) MISCELLANEOUS and 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS. A New and Abridged Edition. Edited by Grant 
ALLEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
*,* In this new Edition a selection bas been made of all the more permanently 
valuable fragments and notes —_ ained in the three volumes of Buckle’s Mis- 
cellanies, originally published under the editorial care of Miss Helen Taylor. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHIL “sapere Translated from the German of Professor Edward Zcller 
by S. Fr rs ALLEYNE and EvELyn ApBoTtT. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


KANT’S INTRODUCTION to LOGIC, and 


his Essay on the Mistaken Subtlety of the Four Figures. Translated by 
Tuomas Krxcsmitui Abbott, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Dublin. With afew Notes by 8. T. Coleridge. Svo, 6s, 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 


1850, , By Micuarn G. MuULHALI Ly Fellow of the Statistical Society and of the 
Society of Arts, Author of the “Dictionary of Statistics,’ ‘‘The Balance. 
sheet of the World,” &«. With S$ Coloured Diagrams, Crown 8vo, 63, 


HORSE and MAN: their Mutual Depend- 


ence and Duties. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Homes with- 
out Hands,’ &e. With 49 Auatomical and other Illustrations. S8vo, 14s, 
*,* ILLUSTRATED STABLE MAXIMS. By the 
Bame Author. To be hung in Stables for the Use of Grooms and Stablemen. On 
sheet, price +s. 


- BNGLISH bay moony * —Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


own Syo, price 23 6d each. 


DARWIN. By locus Allen. 


iy. All ¢7 rg the Darwinian theory perfectly intelligible to the un- 
scientitic.’’—Daily es 
MARLBOROUGH. By G. Saintsbury. 
SHAFTESBURY. By H. D. Traill. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Branourne, Author of “ Higgledy-Piggledy,” 
“ Whispers from Fairyland,’ &c. With 20 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 
Crown 8yvo, 6s. 


(Ready. 
[In the press. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
The RADICAL’S DAUGHTER. By a Peer’s 


Son. Crown &vo, 6s. 
BONNYBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 146. 


Wuirsry, Author of “ The Gayworthys,” &c. 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By Julian Sturgis. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, Lts. 


By SHORE and SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 


16mo, 1s sewed, 
ConTENT 1. An Apostle of tt oe Tule 28a 2 
“The exquisite pathos whic stitutes a great charm of Bret Harte’s 
writing has never been more appare nt than in the first of the three tales of his 
new book.’—Morning Post. 
THE ‘* KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to Correct 


Play according to tig: latest Developments. By “ Five or Ciuss” (Richard 


A. Proctor). 16mo, 1s. 
The SEASONS PICTURED in FORTY- 


EIGHT SUN-VIEWS of the EARTH, and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and 
other Drawings. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Demy 4to, 5s. 


STRENGTH and HAPPINESS. By Richard 


A. Procror, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


. Sarah Walker.—3. A Ship of ’49. 








STANDARD BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


ESSAYS, with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


Complete in 1 vol. 


AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, or 33 6@ gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown Syo, 2s 6d. 


ESSAYS. 


STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
DITION, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 82. 





3 tT EDITION, 4 vols, post — 
LIB RARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James the Second. 

EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
i} EDITION, £ yi Is. crown 8yo, lbs 

CABINET EDITION, ’8 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 

LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, fceap. 4to, 10s 6d. 
———- POPULAR SEEEION, feap. 4to, 1s. 
Illustrated by J. R. Wegnelin, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, ‘cloth extr a, gilt edge 
CABINET E DITION, post 8vo, 3s 6d, 


COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by Lady 
TREVELYAN. 
sai CABIN ET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 163. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy Svo, £5 5s, 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) d) LIFE and LETTERS. 
By the Right Hon. G. 0. Tr rad he M.P. 
POPULAR EDITION, 1 voi. crown 8vo, 6s. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post Svo, 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


FROUDE’S (JAMES A.) HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown Svo, £3 12s 
POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 42s. 


FROUDE’S (JAMES A.) SHORT STUDIES 


on GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 24s, 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the 


SAINTS an] MARTYRS. With 19 Etchinzs and187 Woodeuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the 


MADONNA, the Virgin _ us represented in Sacred and Legendary Art. 
With 27 Ete hing sand 165 W oodents. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the 


MONASTIC ORDERS, With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodeuts 1 vol. 8vo, 21s 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) HISTORY of the 


SAVIOUR, His Types and Precursors. Completed by Lady Eastiaxe, With 
13 Etchings and 281 Woodeuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copionsly Illustrated with Steel Plates, Land- 
scapes, Coins, Maps, &e. 

PE OPLE’S S EDITION. With Illustrations, Maps, &c. 2 vols. s¢ 
Svo, 21s 

STUDENT’S EDITION. 


Svo, 7s 6d, 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By 


the Rev. G. R. Gieie, M.A. Crown Svo, with Portrait, 6:. 


Lady BRASSEY’S “A VOYAGE in the 


‘SUNBEAM,’ ” Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map 
and 65 Wood Engravings. Library fe d lition, 8vo, 21s. Cabinet Edition, crown 
Svo, 7s 6d. School Prize Edition, with 37 W 00 der its, feap. 8vo, white parch- 
ment. cloth, 3s. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS and 
TALES. The HUGHENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes, 
11 vols. crown 8vo, 42s. VIVIAN GREY. 















juare crown 


With 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 


ENDYMION, VENETIA. 

LOTHAIR, | HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONINGSBY. CONTARINI FLEMING, &e. 
SYBIL. ALROY, IXION, &e. 
TANCRED. THE YOUNG DUKE, &e. 


G. J. WHITE MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 


New and Chapter Edition, 8 vols., price 1s each sewed ; or 1s 6d each bound 
in scarlet cloth. 
THE GLADIATORS. HOLMBY HOUSE 
KATE COVENTRY. 
DIGBY GRAND. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 


THE INTERPRETER. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING, 
THE QUEEN’S MARIES, 


Miss SEWELL’S STORIES and TALES. 


Cabinet Edition, 11 vols, crown 8vo, 3s 6d each, in cloth extra, with gilt edges. 
AMY HERBERT. 

THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 
A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD. 


GERTRUDE. CLEVE HALL. IVORS., 
KATHARINE ASHTON, 
MARGARET PERCIVAL 


LANETON PARSONAGE. 





URSULA. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S PUBLICATIONS 








Just published, feap. 4to, 832 pp., cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; or half morocco, lis. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Literary, 


Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. Based on the New Edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. By Cuartes ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D, 
“This ‘Concise Dictionary ’ stands first—and by a long interval—among all the one-volume English dictionaries hitherto published.”—Academy. 


In 4 vols., imp. Svo, cloth, £5; or, half-bound in morocco, £6 63, 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


Complete Encyclopmdic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, and Technological. By Joun Oaitvie, LL.D. New Edition, carefully Revised and 
Tilustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. 

“A monument of patience, industry, and good work, From beginning to end it has received the same thorough and conscientious care ; it is copious 
worthy, it is beautifully illustrated, and it is admirably printed on good paper...... 


Edited by Cuaries ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


dictionaries,’’—Saturday Review, 


greatly Augmented, 


» it is trust. 


It will be for many years the most serviceable and most highly valued of English 
i=) 





Just published, with above 200 Engravings, fceap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, in Clear and Simple Language, 


for Schools and General Readers. By 
Edition of ‘‘ Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy,” &c. 


“Tt possesses all the systematic arrangement and lucidity of the anthor’s former publications; and the illustrations, which are abundant, leave nothing 


desired,”’—Atheneum. 


By J. D, Everert, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast ; Editor ot the English 


to be 


Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 


Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast. 


Engravings and Three Coloured Plates, 


an Elementary Treatise. 


Illustrated by 783 Wood 


Also in separate Parts, limp cloth, 43 6d each, 


Part I—MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, &c. 
Part II.—HEAT. 
* Systematically arranged, clearly written, a1 





The UNIVERSE; 


| Part III—ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT, 


id admirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a class in experimental physics,’”—Suaturday Review, 


Lighth Edition (26th Thousand), medium Syo, cloth extra, gilt edze3,7s 6d, 


or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A 


Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels revealed and Explained by Natural Science. By F. A, Povucust, M.D. With 273 Engravings on Wood, of which 


56 are Full-page size. 


** We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.”"— Times. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR BOOKS. 


A Series of Practical Guides to the Study of Water-Colour Painting, from the most Elementary Stage to the more Advanced, consisting of Fac-similes of Original 
Water-Colour Drawings, with numerous Pencil Illustrations, and Full Instructions for Drawing and Painting. 
The TIMES says:—* We can strongly recommend the series to young students.” 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. 
bay One Colour. By J. CaLLow. 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. 


use of Sevin Colours, By J. CatLow. 


First Stage, teaching the 
Ins Parts, 4to, 6d each; or 1 vol., cloth, 


Second Stage, teaching the 
In 6 Parts, 6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 4s, 


SIMPLE LESSONS 


Various Artists. In 4 Parts, 4to, 6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 


SIMPLE LESSONS in MARINE PAINTING. By Epwarp 


Duncan, In 4 Parts, 4to, 6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 3s, 


in LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By 


SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER PAINTING. By Various | 


Artists. In 4 Parts, 4to, 6d each; or 1 vol., cloth, 33. 


STUDIES of TREES. By J. Neepuam. 


ADVANCED STUDIES in FLOWER PAINTING. By Apa 


Hansvury. In 6 Parts, 4to, 1s each; or, 1 vol., cloth, 7s 6d. 


In 8 Parts, 4to, 


Is each; or, First Series, cloth, 5s ; Second Series, cloth, 53, 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By 
wae and J. Cattow, In 3 Parts, 4to, ls 6d each; or, 1 vol, 


SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. By T. M. Ricnarpsoy, 


R. P. Leircu, J. A. Houston, T. L. Rowxsoruam, E, Duncan, and J, Neep. 
HAM. In3 Parts, 4to,1s6dea _—or, 1 vol., cloth, 6s. 


. 
ILLUMINATING : Nine Examples in Colours and Gold of 
Ancient Illuminating. With Historical Notes by the Rev. W. J. Lorris, 
B.A., F.S.A. In 4 Parts, 4to, 1s each ; or, 1 vol., cloth, 6s, 





NEW BOOKS FOR JUVENILE READERS. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO; or, the Adventures of 
a Roman Boy. By Professor A. J. Courcn. With12 Full-page Illustrations 
by Adrian Marie. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“Useful and extremely entertaining as well. Considering the difficulty of 
vividly reviving the classical scenes and the Roman characters, there is a wonder- 


ful freshness in it.”’—Times, 


THROUGH the FRAY: a Story of the Luddite Riots. By 
G A. Henty. With 12 Full-page Hlustrations by H. M. Paget. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6:, 

“ Another of Mr. Henty's capital stories of episodes in English history.”— 

Morning Post. 


PATIENCE WINS; or, War in the Works. By G. 
MANVILLE Fenn. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegaait, Ss. 

“Fall of interest and adventure, and never flags for » minute from end to end.” 

—Standard, 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. A New Edition. Beautifully 
Printed and Illustrated by more than 100 Pictures from designs by Gordon 
Browne, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 

‘*A neat edition, carefully purified for family use, and with more than a 
hundred clever illustrations by Gordon Browne.’”’—Times, 


The DRAGON and the RAVEN; or, the Days of King 
Alfred. By G. A. Henty. With Eight Full-page Illustrations by C. J. 
Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s, 


“This is a spirited romance, told by Mr. Henty with all the skill which he 
knows how to employ on such occagions.’’—Spectator. 


SILVER MILL: a Tale of the Don Valley. 
a Begg of “Dora,” &c. 


By Mrs. R, H. 


With Six Full-page Pictures by John 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d, _ , 


** A good girl’s story-book...... The plot is interesting, and the pictures are very 
spirited,”’—Saturday Review, 















| The LION of the NORTH: a Tale of Gustavus Adolphus and 


the Wars of Religion. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations 
by John Schénberg. Crown Syo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
‘* The tale is a clever and instructive piece of history, and as boys may be trusted 
a9 it conscientiously, they can hardly fail to be profited as well as pleased.” 
—Times. 


BROWNSMITH’S BOY. By G. Manvitte Feny. With 
12 Full-Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 63, 


‘** Brownsmith’s Boy’ excels all the numerous ‘ juvenile’ books that the present 
season has yet produced.””—Academy. 


For NAME and FAME; or, Through Afghan Passes. By 


G. A. Henty. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 53, 


“A very spirited and stirring narrative.”—Spectator. 


The CONGO ROVERS: a Story of the Slave Squadron. By 
Harry CoLiinewoop, Author of ‘‘ The Pirate Island,” &. With Eight Full- 
page Illustrations by J. Schénberg, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 

**No better sea story has lately been written.’’—Morning Post. 


The SEARCH for the TALISMAN: a Story of Labrador. 
By Henry Fritu, Author of ‘‘ Jack o’ Lanthorn,” &c. Illustrated by Six 
Full-page Pictures by John Schinberg, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

** Mr. Frith’s volume will be among those most read and highest valued.”—Pall 

Mall Gazette. 


GYTHA’S MESSAGE: a Tale of Saxon England. By 
Emma Lestre, Author of “ Glaucia the Greek Slave,” &c. With Four Full- 
page Pictures by C. J. Stanrzanp, R.I., crown 8yo, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


** Cleverly portrays early Saxon life in England just before the Conquest.”— 
Graphic. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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UST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & PRIZES 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


STANFORD'S 
PARLIAMENTARY COUNTY ATLAS 


AND 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Fighty-nine Maps, with Letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional 
Divisions an Unione, Population Tables, and other particulars relating to County 
Statistics, Local Administration, and the new Parliamentary Constituencies. The 
Mapsinclude twenty-three Physical and Statistical Maps, Maps of the Isle of Man, 
Jersey, Guernsey, and the smaller Channel Islands, in addition to Maps on a 
miform scale of all the Counties of England and Wales, and Plins of Towns 
returning more than two Members, coloured to show the new Parliamentary 

Divisions. Svo, half persian morocco, price 28s (parcels postage, 6d). 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Nothing short of the full contents of its extensive title-page would suffice to 
convey even a faint notion of the variety of the contents of this important volume. 
Perhaps if we say that it offers by the combined labours of the printer, the map 
draughtsman, and thecolourist, a survey of England and Wales from every point of 
riew, which the geographer, the politician, the ecclesiastical dignitary, the statist:- 
cian, the lawyer, the fiscal administrator, the urban and county authority, and the 
arochial officer have occasion to regard their country, we should come nearer to 
an indication of its scope and purpose.”’—Daily News. Y 

“For completeness and compac’ness leaves nothing to be desired. A glance at 
its contents shows that it is far more than a mere county atlas.”’—Standard. 

“The immense change which has come over the county and, to some extent, 
the borongh representation of England, made such a book as this almost neces- 
sary ; and it could hardly have heen better done. But the new system of distri- 
bation has not only introduced divisions which no one but an unusnally expert 
topographer is likely to recognise from their mere names, but it has done more— 
it has avowedly introduced the principle of making a district to a certain extent 
homogeneous in chyracter, and the extent to which certain occupations and 
interests are now represented integrally, can be better shown by the means 
adopted in this volume than in any other way. The volume is almost certain to 
command a large sale, and it is already certain that it deserves it.”’’—Saturday 
eview. 

m It will be invatuable to the student of local government, and t» every ono 
who wishes to follow the details of the promised Local Government Bill. It will 
bea weapon in the hands of the reformer.’’—Spectator, 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 


and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Keiru Jonnsron, F.R.G.S., 
Editor of the Africa Volume in ‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel,” lite Leader of the Royal Geographieal Society’s East African Ex- 
pedition. Third Edition, Revised by E. G. RavensTerN, F.R.G.S. With 
Illustrations and 2l Maps. Large post 8vo, cloth, 12s; calf extra, 18s. 

“Mr, Johnston, while avoiding the minnte and often tedious detailsto be found 
in most school books of geography, has produced a work in some respects n 
complete than any other of the kind with which weare acquainted, He hs 
at giving the general results of the latest anl best research in the great ¢ 
ments of geography ; and, amid the ever-increasing .ost of competitors, his text- 
hook deserves to take a high place. The work is copiously illustrated with maps, 
Altogether, the work is a clear, simple, and accurate exposition of the main facts 
and principles in the various departments of geography, not only useful as a text- 
book for colleges and the higher schools, or as a handy reference-book, but to a 


large extent very interesting reading.’’—Times, 
STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, 
carefully drawn, and beautifully engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an 
Alphabetical Index to the Geography of the World. Size, when shut, 15 
inches by 12%; weight, 4 lb. 8 oz. 

This Atlas was commenced under the superintendence of the late John 
Arrowsmith, and is designed to supply the want which has been felt of a 
thoron reliable atlas of a handy size. Each map measures 14 inches by 11. 
The work has been executed throughout in the highest style of cartography, 
regardless of expense, and it is hoped that this Atlas will form an invaluable 
and portable book of reference, 

Second Edition, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM of GEO- 


GRAPHY ani TRAVEL, for General Reading. Based on Hellwald’s “ Die 
Erde und thre Volker.’ Translated by A. H. Keanr, M.A.I. A Series of 
Six Volumes deseriptive of the Great Divisions of the Globe. Large post Svo, 
cloth, with Maps, Ethnological Appendices, and several hundred Illustrations, 

£6 6s tue set, in cardboard box, or 21s each volume separately. The 
3 are also kept in stock in calf binding, price 283 each, or morocco, 32s 


































EUROPE. By F. W. Rudler,, NORTH AMERICA. Edited 
F.G.S., and GeorGr G, CHISHOLM, and Enlarged by Prof. F. V. Haypex, 
B.Sc. Edited by Sir ANDREW C. of the United States Geological 
Ramsay, LL.D. F.R.S. With Survey, and Prof, A. R. C. SELwyyn, 
Ethnological Appendix by A. H. F.R.S., Director of the Geological 
Keanr, M.A I. Cloth, gilt, 21s. Survey of Canada. Cloth, gilt, 21s. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


. . WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
amma. nae _Ethnological AMERICA. Edited and Extended 


~ Pe 7 by H. W. Bates, Assistant-Secretar. 
sola gr aru coe cae of the Royal Geozraphical Seckaty, 
qe ae Cas: res Author of “The Naturalist in the 
= River Amazon.”’ With Ethnological 
Appendix by A. H. Kranz, M.A.I. 


AFRICA Edited ak Third Edition. Cloth, gilt, 21s. 

. ited an x- P 

tended by Keira Jonnyston,! AUSTRALASIA. Edited and 
F.R.G.S., late Leader of the Royal | Extended by ALFRED R. Wa.Lracr, 
Geographical Society’s East African | F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Malay 
Expedition. With Ethnological | Archipelago,’ ‘‘Geographical Dis- 
Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.I, | tribution of Animals,’ &. With 
Fourth Edition. Revised and | Ethnological Appendix, by A. H. 
Corrected by E, G. RAVENSTEIN, Keank, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
F.R.G.8. Cloth, gilt, 21s, { Cloth, gilt, 21s. 

“The six volumes contain, on the whole, a more convenient and instructive col- 
lection of facts in relation to physical and political geography than any other 
work of the kind published in England, and the apparatus of maps and diagrams 


with which they are furnished is extremely creditable to those concerned in its : 


execution.” —Suturday Review. 





POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 

“The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a p»pular expounder of the abstruse 
results of the highest scientific research is her own mastery of the processes and 
results, She is content with no second-hand knowledze ; she has in all cases gone 
to the fountain-head.”—Times. 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. 


Seventeenth Thousand, pos: Svo, with 74 Ilustrations, cloch gilt, gilt edges, 
6s; calf extra, lls. 

** Her methods of presenting certain facts and phenomena difficult to grasp are 
most original and striking, and admirably calculated to enable the reader to 
realise the truth...... The book abounds with beautifully engraved and thoroughly 
appropriate illustrations, and altogether is one-of the most successful attempts 
we know of to combine the dulce with the utile. We are sure any of the older 
children would welcome it as a Christmas present; but it erves to take a 
permanent place in the literature of youth.”—Times, 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of 


Animal Life, from the Amoeba to the Insects. Tenth Thousand, post S8yo, 
with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63; calf extra, lla, 

** None w.ll read its introductory chapter without advantage, and few will read 
the volume through without enjoyment......What constitutes the book’s chief 
charm is the marvellously simple, yet quite scientific, e which runs thro 
it; the food for thought and future study which it aff id the truly philo- 
sophie glow which lights up its every page......Th» work for a charming it 
duction to the study of zoology—the science of living things—which, we trust, 
will find its way int» many hands.’’— Nature, 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. Fourth Thousand. Post 8vo, with numerous Illustra 
tions, cloth, gilt edges, 8s 61; calf extra, 14s, 

“We can conceive no better gift-book than this volume. Miss Buckley has 
spared no pains to incorporate in her book the latest results of itie research, 
The illustrations in the book deserve the highest praise; they are numerous, 
accurate, and striking.’’—Spectator. 


ASHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, 


and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present 
Time. ‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 8s 6d; cloth plain, 7s 61; calf extra, 12s 6d. 

“The work, though mainly intended for children and young persons, may be m 
advantageously read by many persons of riper age, and may serve to impl 
their minds a fuller and clearer conception of ‘the promises > achievements, 
and claims of science.’’’—Journal of Science. 


The INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS. A 


Series of Volumes Illustrative of Natural History and of the Vegetable World 
with Descriptive Letterpress. Folio, price 7s 6d each. 

No. 1.—LESSONS from the NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. 
By Apam Wuite. Tenth Edition. With 5t folio Coloured Plates, 

No. 2.—LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the 
Author of “The Ifeir of Redelyffe.”” Sixth Edition. With 31 Doubie-page 
Coloured Plates. 

No. 3.—LESSONS on the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of 
ANIMALS. Fourth Edition. With 6) folio Coloured Plates. 

No. 4.—PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in all 
LANDS. Second Edition. With 48 Coloured Plates. 

No. 5.—PICTORIAL LESSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, and 
NUMBER. Lighth Edition. With 36 folio Coloured Plates. 


LONDON.—A HISTORY of LONDON. By 


the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Round about London,”’ 
“Tn and Out of London,” * Memorials of the Savoy,” &. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations, in 2 vols., Second Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, 32s ; 
calf extra, 45s. 

“The history of London is in reality the history of the origin and progress of 
one of the greatest social creations of mankind. Its varicty is infinite, and its 
treatment might be extended beyond all measure without transgressing its 
legitimate province. The historian of London must be a topographer, an anti- 
quarian, a constitutional and ecclesiastical lawyer, an architectural critic, 2 
cicerone, an anecdotist, and we know not what besides. He must be capable of 
dealing with an enormous mass of material, fof carrying it lightly and display- 
ing it deftly ; he must be critical enough to reject mere legend, and imaginative 
enough to reconstruct a living picture of the past out of very obscure and often 
very intractable materials ; and he must pass with decision and discrimination 
over ground which could never be traversed at all if he were to stop to notice 
everything of interest that offers itself by the way. Mr. Loftie has attempted 
this vast and inspiring ta-k, and, notwithstanding its cnormous difficulty, he has 
accomplished it with considerable success,’’—Times. 

“A generous storehouse of instruction and suggestion, and a faithful guide to 
a history which is perhaps fuller of interest than that of any other city in the 
world, not even excepting Rome, Florence, and Paris......We may congratulate 
Mr. Loftie on having produced a book upon London which will be a monument 
not for all time, perhaps, but for a great many years.’’—Saturday Review, 

“A thorough and scholarly piece of work. Mr. Loftie has carefully brought 
together all that is known of the history of London, and has set it before the 
reader in a clear and attractive form.’’—Contemporary Review, 


GREAT BRITAIN. — The PHYSICAL 


GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir AnpReEw C. 
Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., late Director-General of the Geological Surveys of 
the United Kingdom. Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. With Geological 
Map printed in Colours, and numerous Additions, Illustrations of Fossils, 
Sections, and Landscapes. Post 8vo, 153; calf extra, 21s. 
“No better introduction to the principles of geology could possibly be recom- 
mended to the English reader. It is a work of the highest value, and one worthy 
to take a foremost place among popular manuals of scieuce.”—Nature, 


BOTANY for CHILDREN: an Illustrated 


Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young Children. By Rev. 
GrorGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8. Third Edition. With 32 Full-page 
Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. A few copies with the Illustrations hand- 
coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 14s. : } ‘ 
“ Just such an elementary text-book of botany as might be put into practical 
use in schools, without the slightest doubt that children would take to it."— 
Beience Gossip, 
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JAMES NISBET AND 


BOOKS FOR YO 





CO’S SELECT LIS] 
UNG READERS. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS. Crown Svo, 





By Mr. BR. M. BALLANTYNE. 


“The fathers, mothers, guardians, uncles, and aunts who wish to find an 
icceptable Christmas present for a boy cannot possibly go wrong if they buy a 
book with Mr. Ballantyne’s name on the title page.’’—Academy. 


Just published, 


1. The Rover of the Andes. 


of Adventure in South America. 5s. 


2. The Island Queen; or, Dethroned 


by Fire and Water. A Tale of the Southern Hemisphere. 33 6d. 


A Tale 





By Mrs. MARSHALL. 


‘No matter on what lines the gif‘ed writer builds and fashions her work, the 
story is sure to be readable and protitable. Readers who value culture and refine- 
ment, but above all seck for truth and unction, will recommend Mrs, Marshall’s 
tales.”—Churchman, 


Just published. 
1. Cassandra’s Casket. 5s 


2. Michael’s Treasures; or, 


Silver. 3s 6d. 


Choice 


By the Same Author. 
Silver Chimes; or, Olive. 5s. Stories of the Cathedral 
CITIES of ENGLAND. 5s. 
or, The Dewdrops and Diamonds. 5s. 
Sir Valentine’s Victory, 
and Other Stories. 3s 6d, 


Ruby and Pearl; or, The 


Children of Castle Aylmer. 3s 6d. 


Rex and Regina; 


Song of the River. 5s. 
Poppies and Pansies. 5s. 
Heather and Harebell. ds. 


By Miss GIBERNE. 


“Tales that bear Miss Giberne’s name are ‘the best of the best.’ No writer 
excels her in this department of literature.’—Fireside News, 
Just published. 
ae bs 
1. St. Austin’s Lodge; or, Mr. Berkeley 


and his Niecos. 5s. 


2. Daisy of Old Meadow. 2s. 


By the Same Author. 
Decima’s Promise. 
Old Umbrellas ; or. 


and her Mother. 2s. 


38 6d. 
Clarrie 


Kathleen. 5s. 


Beryl and Pearl. 5s. 


By Miss STEBBING. 
That Aggravating School Girl. 3s 6d. 


* A clever and entertaining story, one of the best we have seen for some time 
for girls.’”—Nonconjormist 


By the Same Author. 

How They Did. 5s. What a Man Soweth. 3s 61. 
** A capital acconnt of a tour in the “ as teak ula tial Hala ms oe 
Highlands undertaken by four girls. | | A first-rate story that will awaken 

interest in the dullest reader.’’— 


We very heartilyjeommend the work.” 
—John Bull, Academy. 





By Miss LYSTER. 
An Unwilling Witness. 


LysTerR. 3s 6d. 
* A capital story for schoolboys.”—Church Bells. 


By the Same Author. 
Robin Run-the-Hedge. 1s. 


By DARLEY DALE. 
Seven Sons; or, the Story of Malcolm 


and his Brothers. 5s. 
Spoilt Guy. 2s. 
Cissy’s Troubles. 3s 
Little Bricks. 2s 6d. 





By ANNETTE 


6d. 


By the Rev. Dr. MACDUFF. 
Parables of the Lake; or, the Seven 


Stories of Jesus by the Sea of Galilee. A Sunday Book 
Young Readers. 3s Gd. dieiieies.. 


“The introduction, on teaching by parables, is a model of what a 
children should be—neither childish nor dull.’ Only specialists will ‘ana = 
instructed, as well as pleased, by Dr. Macduif’s minute and varied knowledga,” : 


Acadeiny. ge," — 
By the Same Author. 
Brighter than the Sun; or,| The Story of a Shell, A 


eran Light grea igo A Romance of the Sea; with some 

ife of Our Lord for the Young. | Sea Teachings. A Book ‘ 

33 6d, and Girls. 6s. — Boys 

The Woodcutter of Lebanon. 
A Story Illustrative of a Jewish 
Institution. 2s. 

Tales of the Warrior Judges. 


A Sunday Book for Boys, 2s 6d. 


Hosannas of the Children; | 
or,a Chime of Bells from the Little 
Sanctuary. 5s, 


The Cities of Refuge ; or, the 
Name of Jesus. A Sunds ) 
for the Young. 1s 6d, none tnt 


The Exiles of Lucerna; or, 
the Suffevings of the Waldenses 
during the Persecution of 1685 
2s 6d, ~ 


| The Footsteps of St. Paul, 
Being a Life of the Apostle designed 
for Youth. 53. a 


The Story of Bethlehem. 


A Book for Children. 2s 6d, 


By the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A. 
Your Sundays. Fifty-two Short Readings, 


especially intended for School Boys. 2s 6d. 
“Tt has all the author’s well-known and persuasive earnestness, and is full of 
felicities of thought.”—Literary Churchman, 
By the Same Author. 
A Book | Edie’s Letter; or, Talks with 


the Little Folks, 2s 61, 





“Your Innings.” 
fur Schoolboys. 1s 61, t 


FOUR NEW TALES FOR GIRLS, 
1. Grace Murray. A Story. By Ent 


Srone. 3s 6d. 
“A vory beautiful tale, powerfully conceived and powerfully and gracefully 
told.”’—Spectator. 


2. Daisy Plains. By Susan Warynr, 
Author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,” &c. 

*.* This is the last work written by the author, and forms one of the Volumes 
of the ** Golden Ladder” Series. 3s 6d, 

‘Very interesting. The story is worked out, as need hardly be said, with great 
skill.”’—Scotsman, : 
3. Yoked Together. <A Tale of Three 

Sisters. By Etnten Louisa Davis, Author of “A Boy’s 
Will.” 5s. 

* A story of deep interest, with several striking situations described with con- 
siderable power.”—Leeds Mercury. 

4. Mrs. Lester’s Girls and _ their 
SERVICE. By the Author of “ Miss Marston’s Girls and 
their Confirmation.” 2s 6d. 

= good book for young servants ; its tone and teaching are all we could wish.” 
—hecord, 


By the Rev. JACKSON WRAY. 


1. Simon Holmes, the Carpenter of 
ASPENDALE. 3s 6d. 


2. The Secret of the Mere; or, Under 


the Surface. 2s 6d. 
3. Widow Winpenny’s Watchword. 
1s. 
** A very wholesome story.”’—Literary Churchman, 


By the Same Author. 
Garton Rowley; or, Leaves! Peter Pengelly; or, as True 


from the Log of a Master Mariner. | as the Clock. 2s. 
8s 6d. Pe : 
The Chronicles of Capstan| Paul Meggitt’s Delusion. 


CABIN; or, the Children’s Hour, 


Matthew Mellowdew. AlA Man Every Inch of Him. 


Story with more Heroes than One. | 3s 6d. 
Rea 


Honest John Stallibrass. [ae aoe eek ee ee 





SACK;; or, the Miller of Burnham 
$s 6d. | Lee. ls, 





*..* A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 0) JAMES NISBET and CO’S BOOKS, suitable 
for Presentation, School Prizes, §c., may be had of any Bookseller, or post free from the Publishers. 





JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 





Sir CHARLES WILSON’S JOURNAL. 


FROM KORTI TO KHARTUM: 


JOURNAL of the DESERT MARCH from KORTI to GUBAT, and of the 
A ASCENT of the NILE in GENERAL GORDON’S STEAMERS. 
By Colonel Sir HARLES W. WILSON, K.O.B., K.0:M.G., R.E., &c., 
late Deputy Adjutant-General (Intelligence Branch), Nile Expedit‘on. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 


the RIVER COLUMN: a Narrative of the 


Advance cf the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its 
Return down the Rapids. By Major-General Henry Brackensory, C.B., 
late Commanding the River Column, With Maps by Major the Hon, F. L. 
L, Colborne. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


COMPLETION of the CABINET EDITION of 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


Complete in 21 vols.,crown Svo, £6. Each Volume, 5s, may be had separately. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


‘ ’ 7s e 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Reiated in 
her Letters and Journals, Arranged and Edited by her Hasband, J. W. 
Cross. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 3 vols., Cabinet Edition, 
crown 8vo, 15s. 
Now ready, Vols, I. and II., with Additional Matter, price 53 each. 
Vol. III., with Additions, [Shortly. 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Editions. 

Apam Bepr, with Illustrations, 3s 64.—THe MILL ON THE FLoss, with Illus- 
trations, 3s 6d.—Fe.ix Hout, THE Rapicat, with Illustrations, 3s 6d.—ScENEs OF 
CuertcaL Lire, with Illustrations, 5s.—SrLas MaRNER, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. 
—RomoLa, with Vignette, 3s 6d.—DanieEL DeRoNDA, with Vignette, 73 6d.— 
MIDDLEMARCH, with Vignette, 7s 61. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


The OPENING of the LINE. A Strange 


Story of Dogs and their Doings. By Ponsonpy Cox. With numerous 
Illustrations by J. UH. Oswald Brown. 4to. This day. 


FIAMMETTA. A Summer Idyll. By W. 


Srory, Author of “ Roba di Roma,’ “ Graffiti d’Italia,” *‘ He and She,” 
: ’ , , ’ 
“Castle St. Angelo,” ‘* Vallombrosa,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The ORIGIN of EVIL; and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. A. W. Momenrtr, M.A., D.Se., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in King's College, London. Fourth Edition, enlarged. — Svo, 
53. | This day. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY ; and other 
Sermons. Second Kdition. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


AGNOSTICISM; and other Sermons. 
PERSONALITY; the Beginning and End of Meta- 


physics, and a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vyo, 3s. 

The BASIS of RELIGION; being an Examination of 
Natural Religion. Crown 8yo, 2s 61, 


The LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.SI. By Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. I. Granam, B.S.C. 
with Portrait, 14s. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS; and 


other Poems > W. EpmonstounrE Aytoun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English L ‘oe in the University of Edinburgh. With Illustrations 
from Design J. Noznt Paton and W. H. Paton, R.S.A. Small 4to, 
elegant cloth binding, gilt edges, 21s. 

ANOTHER EDITION, being the Thirtieth, feap. Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC: a History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Madison. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent 
Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American Democracy. By CHARLES 
Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Life and Liberty in America,’”’ &. Post 8vo, 
price 10s 6d. [This day. 


ASEQUEL to RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS; 


and other Occasional Papers. By Lady Joun Manners. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s Gd. [This day. 


INSTITUTES of LOGIC. By John Veitch, 


LL.D., Professor of Logie and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Post 
8y0, 12s 6d, [This day. 


The SHIRE HIGHLANDS (East Central 
Africa), By Jonn Bucwanan, Planter at Zomba. Crown inde ye 5s. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglis. By G. CurisToPHER 
Davies, Author of “The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” New Edition, Crown &vo, 
Illustrated with 7 full-page Plates, 63. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Svo, 


R 











The NOVELS of L. B. WALFORD. New 


and Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, each 53. 


Mr. SMITH : a Part of his Life, 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS, 





XUM 


COUSINS. 
PAULINE. 


DICK NETHERBY., 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 





NEW WORK by Miss GORDON CUMMING. 
Next week will be published. 


WANDERINGS IN CHINA. 
By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
With Portrait of the Author and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 25s. 
By the Same Author. 
At HOME in FIJI. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. 


New Edition, post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 12s 6d. 
FIRE FOUNTAINS; The Kingdom of Hawaii. 2 


vols, 25s. 


LIFE of Sir ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 


M.D., D.C.L. Oxon, Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edited by his Sons. Vol. I—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. ‘Price 16s. 
Vol, IIL.—MEMOIRS, (Immediately. 


The WHITE ANGEL of the POLLY ANN; 


and other Stories. A Book of Fables and Fancies. By J. Loare ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Author of “Orellana; and other Poems.” Feap. 8vo, 3s 64. [This day. 


BALFOUR PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES, UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. A Comparison 


of the Scottish and German Answers to Hume. By ANDREW SETH, M A, 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy in the University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


On the ETHICS of NATURALISM. Being 


the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Sortry, M.A., Fellew of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, aud Examiner in Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vyo, 6s, This day. 


A HISTORY of SCOTLAND; from Agricola’s 


Invasion to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. By Jonun Hitt 
Bourton, D.C.L. New Edition, Revised, 8 vols. and Index. Crown 8vo, £3 3s, 


The SCOT ABROAD. 


Second Edition, crown 8yo, pric: 10s 6d, 


The BOOKHUNTER. By the Same. New 


Edition, crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 7s 61. 


HISTORY of the INVASION of the CRIMEA, 


By A. W. Kineuake. Cabinet Edition, 7 vols. crown Svo, Illustrated with 
Maps and Plans, 42s. The volumes may be had separately, each 6s, 


EOTHEN. By the Same. New Edition, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. 


THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. 
price 3s 6d. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into 


English Verse. With Life and Notes. 3y the Same. 
printed on hand-made paper, 21s, 


POEMS and BALLADS of HEINRICH 


HEINE. Done into English Verse. By the Same. Second Edition, printed 
on papier veryé, crown S8yo, 83. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Lawrence Oliphant. 


Seventh Edition, crown Svo, Illustrated, 6s. 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Contem- 


porary Biography. By the Same. With 8 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, 
Fifth Edition, 4s 6d; Cheap Edition, paper cover, 2s tid, 


THEISM. By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, crown 
8vo, 7s 6d, 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. 


Same. Second Edition, crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


The WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. 


GERARD. 3 vols. post Svo, 25s 6d, 


REATA: What’s in a Name? 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BEGGAR my NEIGHBOUR. By the Same. 


Crown 8yo, price 6. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon 


GAULTIER, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowgnill. Fourteenth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


By the Same. 


Translated by Sir 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 


By the 


By the 


Same. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 





SONS, Edinburgh 


and London. 
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CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS “PRIZES AND PRESENTS 


THE NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


CLASSICS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 


A Commentary on Catullus.:. By 
Roprysgon Exzis, M.A, 16: : 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction 
and Notes. By Professor A. 8. Witkrns, M.A. 
Book I., 68; Book IL., 53. 

Cicero’s Philippic Orations. 
Notes. By J. R. Kina, M.A. 10s 6d. 
Cicero.—Select Letters. With Notes, 
&e. By Atpert Watson, M.A. Third Edition. 

Price 18s. . 

Homer.—Odyssey. Books I.-XII. With 
Notes, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late 
J. RIpveELL, M.A. 163. 

Horace. With a Commentary. 
The Odes, Carmen, Seculare, and Epodes. 

. c. Wickuam, M.A. Second Edition. 12s. 
*,* The same reprinted in feap. 8vo, for Schools, 5,64. 
Livy. Book I. With Historical Examina- 

tions, Notes, &c. By Professor SEELEY, M.A. 
Second Edition. 6s. 

Persius.—The Satires. Witha Transla- 

"tion and Notes. By J. Conrnaron, M.A. Edited 
Wat NETTLESHIP, M.A. Second Edition, price 

Plato.—The Apology. With a Revised 
Text and English Notes, and a Digest of Platonic 
Idioms, By JAMES RIDDELL, M.A. 8s Gd. 

Plato.—Theaetetus. With a Revised 
Text and English Notes. By Prof. L. CaMpBELL, 


With 


Vol. I. 
By E. 





M.A. Second Edition, 10s 6d. 
Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. 
With Notes, &ec. By L. CampBetL, M.A. 2 vols 
Vol. I.—Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus 


Antigone. Second Edition, 16:, 
Vol, I1.—Ajax. Electra. Trachiniag, 
tetes. Fragments. 16s. ‘ 
*,* Text only, feap. Svo, cloth, 4s 61, | 
Tacitus.—The Annals. With Introdue: 
tion and Notes. By H. Furneaux, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Vol. [., Books I.-VL, 183: f 
Books I.-1V. Abridged from the above for the 
Use of Schools and Junior Students. Extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. , 
Fragments and Specimens of 
BARLY LATIN. By J. Worpswortu, M.A. 18s, 
The Roman Poets of the Republic. 
By Prof. SrLtiar. New Edition, Enlarged, 14s, 
The Roman Poets of the Augustan 
* AGE.—VIRGIL. By the Same Anthor. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. 
By D. B, Monro, M.A., LL.D. 10s 6d. 

“The greatest contribution to the philological 
y of Gréek whith has appeartd in Enéland for 
more than 4 geieration.’’—Journal of Education. 

A Manual of Greek Historical 
INSCRIPTIONS, By E. L. Hicks, M.A., late 


Phijloc- 








Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College; 
Oxford, 10s 6d. 
Extra fexp. Svo, cloth. 
J&schylus. — Agamemnon. With 
No 2s, &c. By Antuor Srp@wick, M.A. Second 
Edition, 3:. 
Zischylus.—The Choephoroe. With 
Notes, &c, By the Same Editor. 3s. 
Homer. — Iliad. Books I.-XiI. (for 


Schools). With Introduction, a bef -Honreric 
Grammar, and Note:. By D. B. Monro, M.A. 6s. 
Book I, separately, 2s. 


SCIENCE. ~* 
Chemistry for Students. By A. W. 
WILLIAMS oN, Phil. Doc., F.R.8.,- University Ool- 
lege, London. A New Edition, with Solutions. 
Extra feap. 8¥o, 8s 6d. ~~ ied 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry. 
Vol. I., Elementary Exercises. By A. G. Vernon 
Harcourt, M.A., and H. G. Mapan, M.A. Third 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 9s, 

Tables of Qualitative Analysis. 
Arranged by H. G. Manan, M.A. ‘Large 4to, 
paper covers, 4s 6d. 

Text Book of Botany. Morphological 
and Physiological. By Dr. Jutius Sacus. Second 
Edition. Edited, with an Appendix, by 8. H. 
Vines, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer.of Qhrist’s 
College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, half-tnorocco, 


leg: 





Sls 6d. 
Comparative Anatom of the 
VEGETATIVE ORGANS of the PHAENERO- 


GAMS and FERNS. By Dr. A. D. Bary. Trans- 
lated and Annotated by F. O. Bower, M.A., 
F.L.S., and D. H. Scorr, M.A. PhsD., F.L.S. 
Royal 8vo, half-moroceo, 23s 6d? 


Londo: HENRY F ROWDE, Clarendon Preis Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Milton — Poems: 











“Truly a bational’ 


.—Spectator. 


Just ready, price 12s 6d, Pare Tf, "ANT—BATTEN (pp. viii., 352-704), 


A NEW ENGLISH 


-- DICTIONARY. 


On 


Historical-Principles. Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. Edited 
by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., sometime President of the Philological Society. With the assist. 


ance of many Scholars and Men of Scienee, > oe 


moved to Oxford. The Delegates confidently. hope thi 


; under the new arrangements, it will be found 


*.* The original staff of the Dictionary lias been i enlarged, and its head-quarters have been Te 


possible to issue the succeeding Parts at Intervals of 
four Parts. : 


Bix’ 


ths only. The Work will be complete in Twenty. 


. 


‘Of the utmost importance to the scientific study of the English language.”’—Times, 

“The execution beggars all eulogy...... This wonderful book.”’—St, James's Gazette, 

** A great enterprise of national interest...... Uniqtie and peerless.’’—Athenwum, 

“In the precision and accuracy of the definitions the second part is, if possible, even better than the 


first.’”’—Aeademy. “ Stupendous.’’—Guardian. 


By Professor JOWETT. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. Vols. I. and II. (Vol. I., containing the Introduction and 
Translation ; Vol. II., Part.I., containing the Notes.) 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE, Translated into English, 


with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and Indices, By B. JOWETT, M.A., Master of 
Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor in Theology of the 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


‘University of Leyden. 


Plato.—The Dialogues. Translated ! 
into English with Analysis and Introduction, 
New Edition, 5,vols., price £31638- > 

*.* The REPUBLIC, separately, 12.64. 


The Philology of. the--English; 
TONGUE. 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. ¢ Third | 
Edition, 7s 6d. | 

‘Every page attests Mr. Earle’s thorough know- 





ledge of English in all its stagés, and-of the living 


Teuton‘e languages.’’—Academy. a 
A Handbook of Phonetics. Including | 
a-Popul Eposition of the Principles of Spelling 
Reform. By Henry Sweet, M.A., President of 
_the Philological Society. 4s 61. <s 
Af Anglo-Saxon Reader. In-drgse_ 
"and Verse. ~With Notes, &, By thé Same. | 
74,’ Fourth Edition, 8s 6d. “ fe am 


> “** Will set students far on the ray of being Anglo, 


Saxons.’’—Notés.and Queries. - 

Specimens of marty English. A New 
and Revised Edition. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossarial Index. “By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and W. W. Sxrat, M.A. : 

Part I. From Old English Homilies to King 
Horn (A.D, 1150-A.D, 1500), 93. goa _ 
Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower 
(A.D, 1298-A.D. 1393). Third Edition, 7s 6. 
“The extracts, in addition. to their, philological 
value, are. for the most part, of high literary interest.” 
—Scotsman. . 


Specimens of English Literature, 
from the *‘Ploughman’s Orede to the ** Shep- 
heardes Calender’? (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). 
With Notes, &c., by W. W. Sxeat, M.A. Third 
Edition,-7s 6d. * 

Bacon—Advancement of Learning. 
Edited by W. Aupis Wri@HT;M.A. Second Edi- 
tion, 43 6d. es: | 

Edited by» R,. C. 

Browne, M.A. 2 vols. 63 6d. Sold separately, | 

Vol. I., 483 Vol. IL.,33s. "°° : 


Addison-—Selections from Papers 
in the ‘*SPEOTATOR.”- With Notes. By. | 
ARNOLD, M.A.» Second Edition, 43 6d. | 

“Mr. Arnold. has made a good selection, ard his 
original work is a valuable feature of the volume.”— | 

Schoolmaster. : | 

Steele — Selections from _ the 
“TATLER,” “SPECTATOR,” and “GUAR- 
DIAN.” Kdited, with Introduction and Notes, | 
by Austin Dopson. Ornamental vellum, 73.6d; 
cloth, 5s. ; | 

*¢ The editorial execution of the work deserves the | 
highest praise.”’—Saturday Review. ' 


Burke—Select Works. Edited, with | 
Introduction and Notes, by E. J: Parker, M.A, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford... . 

Vol. I. Thonghts on the Present. Discontents ; | 
the Two Speeches on America, Second-Edition, | 
4s 6d. ~ | 

Vol. II. Reflections on the Revolution in | 
France. Second Edition, 5s. | 

Vol. III. Four Letters on the Proposals for | 
Peace with the Regicide Ptrectory of France. | 
Second Edition, 5+. e ay 

“Mr. Payne’s Selections, aswell as the extremely | 
interesting and suggestive commentary which ace m= | 
panies them, deserve to be cafefully Studied.” — | 

Saturday Review. | ° Ree til 

Byron’s Childe Harold. . Edited pith 
Introduction and Notes, by H.-F. Tozer, abA., | 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College.-Ornamental | 
vellum, 5s. = Lin afew days. | 

Scott’s Lay of the Last, Minstrel. | 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Musto, 
M.A., Professor of Logic and English Literature © 
in the University of Aberdeen. * ~ -. ‘[Shortly. 





ee ae 


By J.-FAnte, M.A.,-Professor of.t- 


Thucydides. — Translated into 
English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, 
Notes, and Indices. 2 vols., pr’ce 32s, 


An Etymological Dictionary of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Arranged on an His 
torical Basis. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second 
Edition. 4to, cloth, £2 4s. 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Same 
Editor. Second Edition, just published. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 53 6d. 


The Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND, in its origin and Development. By 

W. Sivzss, D.D. Library Edition, 3 vols., demy 
Svo, £2 8. 

*,* Also in 3 vols., crown 8vo, each 12s, 


Select Charters and other Illustra. 
VIONS of ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY, from the Earliest Times to the Reign 
of Edward I, Arranged and Edited by W, 
Stvusss, D.D. Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 83 64, 


A History of England, principally 
in the Seventeenth Century. By LropoLp voy 
Ranke. Tre ed under the superintendence 
of G. W. Kircuty, D.D., and C. W. Boase, M.A, 


6 vols., 8vo, £3 3s, 
, , 


A History of the Norman Conquest 
of ENGLAND; its Causes and Results. By E. 
A. FreEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L , Regius Professor 
of Modern History, Oxford. 6 vols., 8vo, £5 93 6d, 
Vols. I. and II., together, 36s; Vols. III, IV., 
and V., separately, 21s; Vol. VL., Index, 103 64. 
The Reign of William Rufus and 
the ACCESSION of HENRY I. By the Same, 
2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 
A History of France. 
Maps, Plans, and Tables. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, each 10s 61. 
cond Edition), to the year 1453; Vol. 
II., from 1453-1624; Vol. IIL., from 16241793, 


Italy and her Invaders, A.p. 376-593. 
By T. Hopexrn, Fellow of University College, 
London. 4 vols. 8Svo, with Plates and Maps, £333, 

“A real and valuable contribution to historical 
literatnre.’—New York Nation. 

‘© A great work which increases in merit as it goes 
on.’—Guardian. 

Chapters of Early English Church 
HISTORY. By Prof. Brieut, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 128. 

Prof. NETTLESHIP’S NEW BOOK. | 

Lectures and Essays on Subjects 
CONNECTED with LATIN LITERATURE and 
SCHOLARSHIP. By Henry Nerrvesui?, M.A, 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 








With numerous 
By G. W. Kircuts, 





Aspects of Poetry: being Lectures de. 


livered at Oxford. By J.C. SHarrp, LL.D., Pro 
fessor of Poetry, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10364. 
‘*No more notable book of its kind has issued from 
the British press within recent years.’”’—Modern 
Review. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
A Short History of French Litera- 
TURE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


Specimens of French Literature. 
Selected and Arranged. Crown 8yo, cloth, 9%. 


Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. 
A Popular Lilustration of the Principles of Scien 
tific Criticism. By R. G. Movutron, M.A., late 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Univer- 
sity (Extension) Lecturer in Literature. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





————— 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 








LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


T IR 


ES IA S§ 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


: and other Poems. 


Poet Laureate. 


Feap. Svo, 6s. 








WITH ONE HUNDRED PICTURES BY MR. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


CHARLES 


KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES: 


A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 
A Now Edition, with One Hundred Pictures by Linley Sambourne, feap, 4to, 12s 6d. 





A NEW BOOK by his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

The SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of 
Canterbury in his Primary Visitation by Epwarp Waitr, Archbishop. 
With an Appendix, ay 8vo, 6s, 


y the Same Author. 
BOY LIFE: its Trial, "its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays 
in Wellington College, 1859-1873. 


Three Books. A New Edition, with 
__ Additions. Crown 8vo, 63. 


Bishop TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. Popular Edition. 
The RELATIONS between RELIGION and SCIENCE. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 1884. By the Right Rev. FREDERICK, Bishop 
of London. New a Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


¥ BOOK by the BISHOP of RIPON. 
TRUTH in “TALE. Addresses chiefly to Children. By 


the Right Rev. W1i1u1AmM Boyp Oarrenter, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
‘A NEW BOOK by the Very | Rey. tho DEAN of ST. PAUL’S. 
The DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, 
— preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcu, 
C.L., Dean of St, Paul’s, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


New and Popular Editio: 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the LIFE of. Chiefly 
told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK Maurice. Fourth 
and Populi ar  Kaition. 2 vols. Crown 8v0, 163. we he 


A NEW BOOK by Mr. “ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. . 
BAD TIMES: an Essay on the Present Te aa of 


Trade. By ALFRED RusseL WAuuLAcek, Author of ‘The Malay Archipelago,” 


_ &e, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 4 
The DISTRIBUTION of LAND in ENGLAND, 
With Suggestions for some Improvement in 


HISTORIOAL SKETCH of. 

the Law. By W. Luoyp Birxseck, M.A., Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge, and Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. By Thomas Frederick 


Crane, A.M., Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell University. 


___ Demy 8vo, 14s, 
CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. _ Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. ALrrep AINGER, M.A. 3 vols. 
Globe 8vo, 53 each. 
1. Essays OF Ki1a.—2, Prays, Porms, AND MISCELLANEOUS Essars.—3. Mrs. 
LEICESTER’ 8 ScHOOL ; THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES; AND OTHER Essays. 


ULFILAS, Apostle of the Goths. Together with an 
Account of the Gothic Churches and their Decline. By CHARLES A. ANDERSON 
_ trend za .A., Naden Divinity Student at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
rown 8vo, és. 



































NEW BOOK by Mr. JOHN FISKE 
The IDEA of GOD as AFFECTED by MODERN KNOW- 


LEDGE. By Joun Fiske, Author of ‘‘ Man’s Destiny,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


The PARADISE of DANTE. Edited, with a Prose 
Translation and Notes, by A. J. Butter, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
oa Cambridge, Translator of ** The Purgatory of Dante.” Crown 8¥0, 
2s 6« 


ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductidhs 
by various Writers, and a General Introduction by MaTTHEW ARNOLD. Edited 
by T. H. Warp, MA. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 

Vor I. CHavcer TO Donne.—2. Ben Jonson TO DrypEeN.—3. ADDISON TO 

BLaKE.—4, WORDSWORTH TO RossErTI. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, the COLLECTED WORKS 
= fan ag with the Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels. Globe 
VO, 9S €ac 

1, MiscELLanigs. With an Introductory Essay by John Morley.—2. Essays. 
—8. Porms.—4. ENGLISH TRAITS; AND REPRESENTATIVE MEen.—5, CONDUCT OF 
LIFE ; 3 AND SocrETY AND SOLITUDE. 6 LETTERS; AND SociaL Arms, &ec. 
NEW BOOK by Mr. HENRY SIDGWICK 

The SCOPE and METHOD of ECONOMIC SCIENCE: 
an Address delivered to the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the 
British Association at Aberdeen, 1885. By Henry Srp@wick, M.A., Litt.D., 

















President of the Section, Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 





Mrs, MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK for CHILDREN. 
“US”: an Old-fashioned Story. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
By the Same Author. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 
In Globe 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 
ROSY. CARROTS: Just a ie Boy. 
The TAPESTRY ROOM. The CUCKOO CLOCK 
TELL ME a STORY. 
In Crown 8vo, price 43 6d each. 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. | CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND. 
A NEW BOOK by Mr. WALTER CRANE. 
The SIRENS THREE. APoem. Written and Illustrated 
__ by W WatterR CRANE. Royal 8vo. 10s 6d. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. Translated from the 


French, with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. Humpury Warp. 2 vols. 
Globe 8v0, 12s. 

















A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
The STORY of CATHERINE. By the Author of ‘“‘ A Lost 
Love” (ASHFORD OwEN). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volumes. 
ZOROASTER. ByF. Marion Crawford, Author of ‘‘ Mr. 


Isaacs,”’ “ Dr. Claudius,” ‘* A Roman Singer,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


STORIES REVIVED. By Henry James, Author of 


“Daisy Miller,” ‘‘ The American,” &, Two Series. Crown 8vo, 63 each. 








NEW PART, XXI.—“ Verse ” to ‘“‘ Water Music.” Price 3s 6d. 
A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS (A.D. 1450- 


1885). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Illustrations and 
Woodouts. Edited by Sir Grorcr Grove, D.O.L., Director of the Royal 
College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV, xx, XX., XXI., 5s 6d each. 
Parts XV. and XVI., 7s. Parts XVII. and XVIIL., 7s. Vols. I., ‘IL., and IIL., 

8vo, 2is each. Vol. I.—A to Impromptu. Vol. "1L.—Improperia’ to Plain 
Song. Vol. I1I.—Planche to Sumer i is Icumen In. 








SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lectures delivered in 1868 
before the Society of Apothecaries of London. By Sir Henry E. Roscoe, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Owens College, Victoria Univer- 
sity, Siehaaae. Fourth Edition, revised and considerably enlarged by the 
Author and by Artuur Scuuster, F.R.S., Ph.D., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics in the Owens College, Victoria University. With Appendices, 
numerous Illustrations, and Plates. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


The ELEMENTS of THERMAL CHEMISTRY. By M. M. 
Pattison Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow and Pralector of Chemistry in Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambr idge ; Assisted by Davip Murr Wee a 
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PASSAGES for “TRANSLATION - from GREEK into 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH into GREEK. Selected, with Introduction and 
Indices, by Rev. Exiis C. Mackrk, Assistant-Master in Heversham Grammar 
School. Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PRIMARY FRENCH and GERMAN READERS.—New Volume. 
HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE. Edited, with Notes and 


Vocabulary, by Herman Haaer, Ph.D., Lecturer at the Owens College, 
Manchester. Illustrated. Globe 8v0, 23 6d. 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY of PLANE CURVES. By 

H. Eaaues, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical Drawing, and Lecturer in 

pe mee at the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, With 
numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. With 
Applications. By A. G. GREENHILL, M.A., Professor of Mathematics to the 
Senior Class of Artillery Officers, Woolwich, and Examiner in Mathematics 
in the University of London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


The CHILD’S PICTORIAL: a Monthly Coloured 


Magazine. Small 4to, paper cover, 2d. 


This Magazine is intended for children of the ages between four and eight 


years, but it will be found interesting, it is hoped, to those beyond that age. The 
matter will be made as interesting and edifying as possible, and the coloured 
illustrations artistic and attractive. . : 

The General Literature Committee of the Society have enlisted for this magazine 
the services of the best known writers for children, as the names of the chief 
contributors will show, viz. :—Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Macquoid, Mrs. Sitwell, 
Miss Bramston, Rev. J. G. Wood, &c. 

The illustrations will be furnished by W. J. Morgan, Esq., Gordon Browne, 
Esq., and other known artists. 


The CHILD’S PICTORIAL. Vol. May to December, 
1885. Small 4to, ornamental paper boards, 1s 6d; cloth boards, 2s, 
The chief contributors include Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Macquoid, Mrs. Sitwell, 
Miss Bramston, Rev. J. G. Wood, &, The Illustrations are by J. W. Morgan, 
Esq., Gordon Browne, Esq., and other known artists. 
“The printing of the coloured pictures is very good, and the whole workman- 
ship of the magazine is excellent......It is a welcome addition to the literature of 
the nursery.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 
The PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.—New Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s each, 
The BRITISH CITIZEN: his Rights and Privileges, 
A Short History. By J. THoroLp Rogers, M.P. . 
*,* Eight other Volumes have been already published. 


ARCHITECTURE; especially in Relation to our 
Parish Churches. By the Rev. H. H. Bisuor, Author of “ Pictorial Archi- 
tecture of the British Isles.’? With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s 6d. 

JULIANA HORATIA EWING and HER BOOKS. 
By Horatio K. F. Garry. With a Portrait by George Reid, R.S.A. Illus- 
trated by Fac-similes from Mrs. Ewing’s Sketches, and a cover designed by 
Randolph Caldecott. Small 4to, paper boards, Is. 


AFRICA, SEEN THROUGH ITS EXPLORERS. 
By ©. H. Even, Esq., Author of * Australia’s Heroes,” &c. Crown 8yo, with 
Map and Illustrations, 5s. 


CHINA. By Professor Robert K. Douglas, of the 
British Museum. With Map and 8 Page Illustrations, and several Vig- 
nettes. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


FROZEN ASIA: a Sketch of Modern Siberia. By 
C. H. Even, F.R.G.S. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


RUSSIA, PAST and PRESENT. Adapted from the 
German of Lankenau and Otlnitz. By Mrs. CHESTER, ith Map. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 

HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By L. J. Trorrer. Post 8vo, with Map and Engravings, cloth 
boards, 10s 6 


PITCAIRN: the Island, the People, and the Pastor. 
By the late Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A. New Edition. Edited and brought up 
to date by the Rev. C.C. Eitcum. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


CHRISTIANS under the CRESCENT in ASIA. By 
aa ay i gg L, Currs, B.A. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 


BIBLE PLACES; or, the Topography of the Holy 
Land. Eighth Thousand. By the Rev. Canon TristRAM. With Map, Post 
8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


LAND of ISRAEL (the): a Journal of Travels in 
Palestine, undertaken with Special Reference to its Physical Character. By 
the Rev. Canon Tristram. Fourth Edition, Revised. With 2 Maps, 4 Full- 
page Coloured Plates, and numerous Engravings. Large post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1Cs 6d, 

JEWISH NATION (a HISTORY of the), from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By the late E. H. PALMER, Esq., M.A. 
— +“~4 of Palestine, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 

oards, 4s, 


NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE. By the Rev. 


Canon TRISTRAM. Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 7s 6d, 


NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES: their 
Structure, Economic Uses, and Capture by Net and Rod. By the late Frank 
BuckLanpd. With numerous Woodcuts, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS: being a Popular 
Account of the Birds which have been observed in the British Isles, their 
Habits and Haunts. By the late Rey, C, A. Jonns, B.A., F.L.8. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 7s 6d, ” 


OUR NATIVESONGSTERS. By Anne Pratt. With 


72 Coloured Plates, 16mo, cloth boards, 63. 


FOREST TREES. By the late Rev. C. A. Johns. With 


numerous Woodcuts, New and Revised Edition, post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; or, 
Curiosities of Vegetation. By M. C, Cooxr, M.A., LL.D. With Woodcuts, 
post Svo, cloth boards, 6s. 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. 


Jouns, B.A., F.L.8. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 5s, 


GUESSES at PURPOSE in NATURE, with Especial 


Reference to Plants. By W. PowkLu James, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


BEAUTY in COMMON THINGS. Illustrated by 
Twelve Drawings from Nature, printed in colours, With descriptive Letter- 
press, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt side, gilt edges, 
10s bd. 

SINAI and JERUSALEM; or, Scenes from Bible 
Lands. Consisting of Coloured Photographic Views of Places mentioned in 
the Bible, including a Panoramic View of Jerusalem. With descriptive 
—— by the Rev. F. W. Honianp, M.A, Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 63. — a 

SCENES in the EAST. Consisting of Twelve Coloured 
Photographic Views of Places Mentioned in the Bible, beautifully executed. 
With Descriptive Letterpress by the Rey, Canon Tristram. 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

Brevier 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 1s 6d; paste grain roan, 2s 2d. 

COMMENTARY on the OOK of COMMON 
PRAYER for TEACHERS and STUDENTS, 

Also bound with the Prayer Book, cloth, red edges, 2s 6d; imitation seal, 33 2d; 
paste grain roan, 3s 4d; limp calf, 4s 6d ; florentine leather, 5s. 

The CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY BIBLE. With Commentary, Illustrated. 
The OLD TESTAMENT, Parts I.-XV., Genesis to 
2 (4) Esdras, chap. vii. Royal 4to, 80 pp. to each Part. Paper cover, 6d. 
[The remainder of the Old Testament is now publishing in Monthly Parts. ] 
The NEW TESTAMENT, PartsI.-VI. Royal 4to, 80 

pp. to each Part. Each 6d, or, bound in 1 vol., cloth boards, 6s. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, 
W.C.; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. ; 26 ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, 


a aida 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”S NEW BOOKS 


LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE OF PROFESSOR PAWCED? 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of 
“The LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT,’ by LESLIE 
STEPHEN, will be ready on Monday next, 


Large 
crown 8vo, with Two Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. 


COMPLETION of the “‘STANDARD EDITIOn » of 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, with 132 Illustrations by the Author, large 8vo, 10s 6d, 
CONTRIBUTIONS to “PUNCH” (not previously reprinted), 
THE “STANDARD EDITION” OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In 26 vols. large 8vo, each 10s 6d, 


which is completed by the publication of this Volume, has been printed from 
new type, on fine paper ; it contains two volumes of 


W. M. Thackeray’s hitherto Uncollected Writings; 


and, with the exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and handsomest 
edition that has been published, 


With an Introduction by J. HuNcERForD PoLusn, and a Portrait, demy 4to, 21s, 


A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE in 


the YEAR 1840, Illustrated with several Hundred Sketches by the Author, 


*,* The Journal has been reproduced in fac-simile, and is printed on fine paper. 
It is handsomely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book, 


NEW WORK by Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 
Now ready, complete in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray 


(Mrs, Ricumonp RItTcHIe), 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By James Payn, 
—— By Proxy,” \&c. New and Cheaper Edition, Feap. 8vo, limp 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, 


GEORGE C. Bompas, Editor of “Notes and Jottings from Animal Life,” 
Large crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 12s 6d, 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY GREVILLE. 


Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD, First Series, 8vo, 14s; Second Series, 
with a Portrait, 8vo, 14s, 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. First, 


Second, and Third Series. Crown 8yo, 9s cach, 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
LESLIF STEPHEN, Vols, I. to 1V. (Abbadie—Biber), Royal 8vo, cloth, each 
12s 6d; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 


*,* Volume V. will be published on January 1, 1886, and the subsequent 
volumes at intervals of three months, 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By John Addington Symonds, 


AGE of the DASPOTS. Second Edition, demy Svo, 16s. 

The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition, demy 8yvo, 16s. 
The FINE ARTS. Second Edition, demy Svo, 16s. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 32s. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By George Henry 


Lewes, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; or tree calf, 12s 6d, 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. Third 


Edition, Revised according to the latest Documents, With Portrait, Syvo, 16:. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and 
ANNIE BRONTE, Library Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustra. 
tions, large crown 8yo, 5s each, 


*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uniform Edition, in 7 vols, 


each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s 6d each, bound in cloth. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition of Miss 


Thackeray’s Works. Each volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, 
drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper. 9 vols, large crown 
Syo, 6s each. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY BAWN,” &e. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


By the Author of ‘* Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c, 








8.W.; and 185 NORTH STREET, Brighton. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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M. SCHWABE’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
JERUSALEM TALMUD.* 

M. Scuwaze’s rendering of the Jerusalem Talmud, judging 
from the instalment presented to us, is not a work that English 
yeaders are likely to grow enthusiastic over. Harsher critics, 
and scholars to whom the Syro-Aramzan dialect of the “ Yeru- 
shalmi,” as Jews call it, is familiar, will in all probability go 
farther, and say that a more indifferent translation could 
hardly have been produced. In the first place, it is not, as 
many will imagine, an original rendering. It is really a transla- 
tio of a translation ; in fact, M. Schwabe’s French version of 
the Rabbinical compilation in an English dress. So that the 
Aramaic comes to us in a doubly diluted form. Again, it labours 
under the disadvantage of being based upon a text which is, 
admittedly, corrupt and faulty to a degree unparalleled in the 
whole range of Jewish literature; for, bad as the Babylonian 
Talmud is in this respect, it is lucidity itself compared with 
parts of the Yerushalmi. A scholarly and really useful render- 
ing demands, at the outset, some amount of critical discrimi- 
nation on the part of the translator. But M. Schwabe 
appears to ignore this very obvious consideration altogether ; for 
when he encounters a passage of any difficulty—and of course 
such abound—he just omits it, and, as we shall presently 
show, says nothing more about it. Nor is this all that, in 
our opinion, detracts from the value of the work before us. 
An English translation of the Talmud, or of the two Tal- 
mudim, may or may not be among the literary desiderata of the 
nineteenth century ; but unquestionably, such a translation, if 
made at all, should be adapted for students to whom the original 
is inaccessible, and who are unacquainted with the Aramexan 
dialects and Rabbinical literature. And for readers of this class 
arendering of the Gemara should be accompanied by full and 
exhaustive comment, illustrative and explanatory. The Talmud 
consists exclusively of stray fragments and loose memoranda 
strung together in some sort of connection by the compilers of 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. The translation 
of such a work may be as faithful and bald as the author 
pleases; but the translator must act the part of guide and 
cicerone. He must lead the novice through the involved maze of 
Talmudic argument ; he must expound the allegories and explain 
the allusions, indicate the references, and clear up the thousand- 
and-one difficulties encountered by Western readers in the in- 
vestigation of an Eastern book so peculiarly sui generis as the 
Talmud. There is nothing of all this in M. Schwabe’s rendering 
of “'T'ractate Berakhoth ;” the needful student’s apparatus is 
altogether wanting. The tyro is thrown into the bottomless 
sea of Talmudic discussion—the “ Mayim shé’én lahem sdf,” 
as the Rabbins term it—and is left to flounder about there, 
sink or swim as he can or may. We regret to have to speak 
disparagingly of this, the first attempt ever made to English any 
portion of the Talmud, the more so as we consider a good transla- 
tion of the Yerushalmi would prove of no little value to all 
interested in the history and antiquities of the Jews. 

The Palestinian recension of the Talmud, which is generally, 
though incorrectly, called the Jerusalem Talmud, is not the 
Talmud about which so much has been written and said. It is 
distinct altogether from the Babylonian compilation, which is 
the Talmud par excellence of modern Jewdom. Though based 
upon the same Mishnah or text, it embodies the discussions and 
decisions of the Palestinian sages and teachers, and is the pro- 
duct of the schools of Tiberias, Lud, and Sephoris, just as the 
“Babli” is the work of the academies of Sura, Mechasya, 
and Pumbeditha, which flourished for seven centuries on Baby- 
lonian soil. The Yerushalmi was known of old as the 
“Talmud d’b’ne ma’araba,” the “Talmud of the Children of the 
West ;” and though the older of the two compilations, has never 
been invested with the authority attaching to the younger and 
more bulky work. The rivalry and antagonism that existed 
between the two ancient Jewish schools is amusingly reflected 








*The Talmud of Jerusalem. Translated for the first time by Dr. Moses 





Schwabe, of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Vol, I., ‘* Berakhoth,” London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1885, 4 


|in many of the sayings extant of the Palestinian teachers. 


“Why is Babel (Babylon) so-called ?” asks Rabbi Jochanan, 
to whom the redaction of this Talmud is traditionally ascribed. 
“ Because,” he replies, playing upon the word “ Babel,” “the 
Rabbins there are confused in the Law, the Mishnah, and the 
Gemara” (Tractate Synhedrin,28 a.) ‘“ Why,” inquires Rabbi 
Chanina, (Tractate Shabbath, 145 b), “do the Babylonians make 
themselves conspicuous in their attire ?” ‘“ Because,” it is added, 
“they are not really learned men.” “In the disputations 
of the Palestinian schools,” runs another passage, “ the 
sages conduct themselves with courtesy and consideration. 
In Babylon they are coarsely personal, and demean them- 
selves with violence one towards the other.” The teachers, Rabba 
and Abaya were two of the most renowned of the Babylonian 
masters; so the Yerushalmi (Tractate Succah, 28 a.) takes 
occasion to say, “An important matter is the vision of the 
chariot in Ezekiel”—this was deemed to have a mystic and 
philosophic significance—“ but a contemptible matter is the 
disputation of Rabba and Abaya.” So high did ill-feeling 
run between the rival academies of East and West, that 
the Babylonian teachers appear to have been openly insulted 
in Palestine. When Rab, who was something of a mystic, 
visited the Holy Land it is related that people mocked him 
in the streets, and called after him derisively, “ What is 
going on in Heaven just now, old man?” The next day 
he called upon the Nasi or Prince, and asked a question, 
—“Tf a man have a mother and a step-mother, a mother 
who treats him unkindly and a step-mother who treats 
him well, with which should he dwell ?”— With the one that 
is kind to him,” was the response, and the Rabbi returned 
to Babylon. This ungenerous depreciation of the teaching of 
the rival Amoraim apart, the Jerusalem Talmud, it must be 
admitted, undoubtedly embodies an older and, in some important 
respects,a more reliable tradition than the Babli. The dialect 
in which it is written is more antiquated and rather more difficult. 
The style is more concise and brief, and the discussions are 
more compact and lucid than in the case of the Eastern com- 
pilation. And as the ancient laws, customs, and ceremonies of 
the Jews were observed in Palestine for fully three hundred 
years after the destruction of the Temple, the Palestinian 
recension is the better authority in such matters. Indeed, we 
agree with Dr. Schiller-Szinnessy, the Professor of Rabbinic 
Literature at Cambridge, that, in all save size and correctness 
of text, in age, in conciseness, and in the value of its contents, 
the Yerushalmi is in every way superior to the Babylonian 
Talmud. 

The two great enemies with which the Palestinian Talmud 
has had to contend are neglect and indifference. 'The decay of 
the Western Rabbinical academies in the third century dealt 
the older tradition a blow from which it never recovered. Year 
by year, as the Babylonian schools increased in numbers and 
reputation, the Babli grew in bulk and in authority; and 
pushing its way to the front, it gradually displaced altogether the 
rival compilation, whichsank more and more into the background. 
And as the dialect in which the latter was written grew obso- 
lete and its teachers died out, it became more and more neglected 
and forgotten, until in the time of the “Geonim,” or Heads of 
the Eastern Academies, so little was known of it, that the greatest 
of the Rabbins, Saadyah Gaon, had actually to learn a portion 
of its contents from the anti-Rabbinical, or Karaite, Jews. The 
Jerusalem Talmud further labours under the curious disadvan- 
tage of never having been persecuted or proscribed like the Babli. 
For some inexplicable reason, its contents were deemed inno- 
cuous and inoffensive to Church and State. While the Baby- 
lonian Gemara was publicly burnt in the market-place, and its 
possessors were hanged by the score, no exception was taken 
to the Palestinian recension; and many a Jewish and 
non-Jewish scholar saved himself and the obnoxious volumes 
by the simple device of writing outside them Talmud Iiero- 
solymitanum. That persecution begets popularity was true 
in the case of the Talmudim, as in other matters. The 
proscribed book was more zealously studied than ever, while 
the Yerushalmi was less thought of than before. And this 
comparative neglect of the older authority continues to this 
very day; for whereas the Babli has been written about ad 
nauseam almost, and is the theme of articles, essays, and 
pamphlets without number, there is not a single work extant 
in any modern language treating of the Palestinian recension. 
Dr. Friinkel wrote an introduction to the Yerushalmi—the 
“ Mebo Hayerushalmi’’—but it is in Hebrew. There is a brief 
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account of the work in Dr. Wiinsche’s German translation 
of the Agadic portion of the Talmud of Jerusalem; and 
Dr. Schiller-Szinnessy has a short—too short—notice in 
his Hema Bakthuvim; or, Occasional Notes of Hebrew 
MSS.” Beyond this there is nothing to which we can 
refer the general reader who desires to know more of 
the volume. Encyclopsdias which devote pages to the Tal- 
mud—the Babli, of course—dismiss the older and more 
valuable work in a brief dozen lines or so. This, however, is 
likely to be remedied in the course of a few years; for 
as people begin to study the Talmud less for polemical 
and controversial purposes, and more for the light it 
throws on the history, laws, and antiquities of the Jews, the 
value and superiority of the Palestinian tradition will receive 
proper recognition, and more will probably be heard of it 
than has hitherto been the case. We may here point out that 
M. Schwabe, in the version before us, nowhere gives the reader 
a hint that the Talmud he is translating is not the Talmud, 
properly so called, but a work quite separate and distinct 
from it. 


The Tractate “ Berakhoth”—the opening tractate of both 
Talmudim—is devoted to prayers and blessings. It discusses 
how, when, and where they may be said, which are obligatory, 
and the circumstances under which they may be omitted. To 
use M. Franck’s words—quoted by M. Schwabe in his single-page 
preface—the version of the Berakhoth carries us into,— 


“The bosom of a society, and a creed in which everything isa 
subject of blessing and prayer. God is blessed for the bread and 
wine, for the fruit plucked from the trees, and the produce of the 
earth. Light and fire, the rainbow, the storm, the lightning, the new 
moon, were so many reasons for blessing God. Every action and 
event in life was the occasion of blessing and prayer to God; on 
rising in the morning, on retiring at night, in repose or in labour, at 
a birth, marriage, or death, in passing a cemetery, on seeing a prince 
or aking. Once the principle admitted, all possible inferences must 
be drawn from it.” 


Of these “ inferences” we shall leave the readers of the Tractate 
to form their own opinion, merely stating that they lay down 
what prayers may be said standing and what sitting, what 
blessings may be said when one happens to be seated on the 
branch of a tree or engaged on the roof of a house, what one 
may interrupt when threatened by robbers or in danger from 
wild beasts, and even how one should place one’s feet and bend 
one’s body. 


Of the manner in which M. Schwabe has translated the 
Treatise we would now speak more fully. After pronouncing 
the rendering unsatisfactory, it is but right we should marshal 
some evidence in proof of it. We shall not do M. Schwabe the 
injustice of selecting some two or three-score words which, in 
our opinion, are incorrectly translated, nor shall we pick out 
a half-dozen obscure passages of unusual difficulty, to point our 
remarks. We shall just take a passage of the average kind, 
neither involved nor awkwardly constructed, and show, in a 
manner to be understood of those unacquainted with Aramwan 
and unfamiliar with the original, how the translation has been 
done. The following is such a passage, which we select for quite 
a variety of reasons ; it relates to one of the greatest Jews of the 
first century, Gamaliel, giving us some idea of the nature of 
the man, and affording us an interesting glimpse into the rela- 
tions that existed between the Doctors of the Law in those days; 
aud, as rendered by M. Schwabe, is a fair sample by what it has, 
by what it omits, and what it should have, of his translation 
of the entire 'T'ractate. It is from page 81 :— 


‘‘A disciple once asked R. Yoshua his opinion about the evening 
prayer, and he answored that it was optional. Having addressed the 
same question to R. Gamaliel, he was told it was an obligation. But, 
said the pupil, R. Yoshua said it was optional. When I enter the 
Assembly to-morrow, arise, and ask the question again. The next 
day the disciple did so, and repeated his question regarding the even- 
ing prayer. It is an obligation, said R. Gamaliel. But, answered 
he, R. Yoshua tells me it is optional. R. Gamaliel, addressing 
himself to R. Yoshua, said: Is it true that you expressed this 
opinion? No. Then arise, said R. Gamaliel, and let them bear 
witness against you. R. Gamaliel remained seated and explained 
the subject, whilst R. Yoshua was standing. The assembly (shocked 
by this act of authority) murmured, and said to R. Hootzpith, the 
turgueman (drogman), that he must close the lesson. ‘Then all the 
assembly rising, said to R. Gamaliel,—All have felt the effects of 
thy pride! And immediately R. Elazar b. Azaria was named Nassi 
instead of R. Gamaliel; he was then sixteen years old, but (by the 
effects of a miracle) his head became in that day filled with the 
wisdom of old age, his hair became white.” 


First, then, of the rendering of the text. 


M. Schwabe has not 


i 
translated, he has paraphrased the passage in his own fashion, 
The peculiar conciseness and characteristic brevity of the original 
are thus altogether lost. Thus, “ Having addressed the same ques. 
tion” is in the text simply Ba v’sh’al, “ he went and asked,” 
Halacha never under any circumstances means a “ question ;” on 
the contrary, it signifies a “ decision ” settled beyond any doubt 
whatever. “The disciple did so” is in the original, “ that disciple 
rose and asked.” The remark of the disciple, “ R. Yoshua tellsme 
it is optional,” is in both cases in the form of an interrogation , jt 
begins with v’ha. The reply of R. Yoshua should hg 
attributed to him as in the original, which. reads Amay 
lé l4, “and the other said, ‘No.’” Similarly, “Is i¢ 
true that you expressed this opinion?” is in the text, 44 
hu omer 7’shuth, ‘ Are you the one who declares it optional »” 
“R. Gamaliel remained seated and explained the subject,” 
does not even paraphrase the original, which states that 
“Gamaliel sat still and went on with his exposition,” thus 
insulting R. Yoshua; for if he had explained the matter the 
people could not have resented his conduct. “ Shocked by this 
act of authority,” is M. Schwabe’s idea; there is no such remark 
in the original. “That he must close the lesson” does not 
look much like the Aramman, heftar eth ha’am, “ dismiss the 
people.” And then comes a characteristic omission. In the 
original, after the word “ people,” or, as M. Schwabe renders it, 
“lesson,” there occurs the following sentence,—Omru l’rabi 
Zinon ha-chazan emor hithchayl v’amar hithchaylu. It is awk. 
wardly constructed, and is not easy to translate as it stands 
but it is by no means obscure. However, M. Schwabe leaves it 
out altogether, says not a word about it, and proceeds with all 
the equanimity of a translator who has done his best with a diffi. 
cult reading. There is no hint that “all have felt the effects of thy 
pride” is a quotation from the prophecies of Nahum, chap. iii, 
v.19. “And immediately R. Elazar was named ” is altogether 
wrong; it was not “immediately,” but after long discussion, 
that they “ went and appointed ”—holchu v’ minu—Elazar ben 
Azariah, President of the Academy. The last sentence of the pas- 
sage is grossly incorrect ; “ by the effects of a miracle ” is entirely 
due to M. Schwabe’s imagination—as though there were not 
miracles enough in Talmudic literature !—and the remainder of 
the verse, “his head became in that day filled with the wisdom 
of old age, his hair became white,” represents the four single 
words v’ nitmaleh kol rvosho sebuth,—‘* his head was filled 
with ripeness.” Sebah means “ age,” “ maturity,” and also 
“ orey hair ;” but it cannot mean everything at once. However, 
the passage is a fair sample of the way M. Schwabe has 
dealt with the text; and readers who are unacquainted with 
the original can now decide for themselves as to the accuracy 
in general of his translation of Tractate “ Berakhoth.” 


A word or two, in conclusion, as to the annotation such a 
passage requires. As it stands it is far from clear, and tells us 
very little. By the use of the materials ready to hand in the 
Babylonian Talmud, the narrative could readily have been made 
instructive and intelligible. It seems that Gamaliel was ex- 
tremely proud and overbearing, and had a strong objection to R. 
Yoshua, who was only a poor needle-maker of humble extraction. 
The hostility between them, we gather from the Babli, was of 
old standing. They had quarrelled before about the calendar, when 
R. Gamaliel had, as Nasi, taken the extreme step of ordering 
his opponent to attend him on the day which, according to the 
reckoning of the latter, was the Day of Atonement. This matter 
is referred to in Tractate “ Rosh Hashannah,” fol. 25 a. On 
another occasion, Gamaliel plagued his adversary on account of an 
opinion he ventured to express about the first-born, mentioned 
in “ Bechoroth,” fol. 36 a. And on the occasion referred to in 
the passage we have cited, the people saw the culminating 
act of oppressive intolerance towards an opponent; hence their 
anger, and the deposition of their eminent chief. Another thing, 
the “sixteen years”’ (the age of Elazar ben Azariah) is an error 
of the Yerushalmi which ought to have been indicated. We 
know that he was—as the Babli states—“ eighteen years” old 
on the very day of his election; he consulted his wife about it, 
too, and eighteen he must have been to be married at the time. 
As to the miracle about the hair turning white, the Babli says 
that, in response to a remark made about his youth, he asserted 
that he had found eighteen grey hairs on his head. We need, 
however, not dilate further upon this matter. And sufficient, 
we believe, has been said to justify our remark that M. Schwabe’s 
rendering of “Berakhoth” is not a work that English readers 
are likely to get enthusiastic over. 
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A NOVEL AND A ROMANCE.* 


gus name of Rainbow Gold is derived from a feature which 
seems not unlikely to become fashionable in fiction (as witness 
those two delightful books, Treasure Island and King Solomon’s 
Mines), and which is welcome on account of its tendency to 
rodace stirring incidents, and a healthier, more fresh-air 
grt of interest than is often found in novels revolving solely 
on the well-worn spindle of love-making. The feature 
referred to is treasure buried in remote countries, and to 
be had for the fetching. And the “rainbow” qualification 
in the title is a graceful intimation that the gold is a bright 
yision, collapsing into thin air when grasped, and yet proving a 
harbinger of fair weather by only disappearing just as the 
heroine and her lover are about to emerge from dark clouds of 
adversity. What really did become of it, by-the-bye, and why it 
was not found reposing where it ought to have been, is a matter 
as to which the reader’s very legitimate curiosity is left unsatis- 
fied. And it must be observed, also, that whereas stories relating 
to buried treasure generally occupy themselves with the adven- 
tures of enterprising seekers after it, Rainbow Gold tells chiefly 
what befell people who stayed at home and did not go to look 
for it, which is a decidedly noteworthy departure from the 
ordinary method of treating the subject. 

The hero, Job, is a young Englishman of so pronounced 
a national type that we take the liberty of manufactur- 
ing a discriptive epithet for him, and will say he is John- 
Bulldoggish, specifying at the same time, however, that the 
term is not to be understood offensively, but only in such a 
sense as Emily Bronté herself might have approved of. For 
whatever imperfections Job may have had, his nature is fine, 
loveable, faithful, and, like his body, of heroic proportions. In 
the course of the first half-volume he has been turned out of 
doors by his father because he will not give up the girl he is in 
love with ; has enlisted, and deserted immediately after because 
he will not be parted from his dog; has had a chance of being 
saved from his pursuers if he will join in some desperate and 
mysterious undertaking without knowing what it is, and 
has refused the chance; has been recaptured by the military 
authorities; has nearly murdered an officer who had killed 
his dog; has been flogged; and has reached the critical 
situation of being on the point of endeavouring to escape 
from prison. Having followed these rapidly succeeding events 
with great interest, one turns the page eagerly, expecting to 
seehow the escape is managed. Lo, and behold! there he is 
found lying on the grass in the enjoyment of domestic bliss with 
his danghter some twenty-five years later, and the manner of 
the escape is never mentioned at all! ‘This is clearly a mistake. 
When an author Jands his characters in an awkward predica- 
ment, he ought to show the process of extrication, for much of 
the charm of adventures lies in watching a corner rounded here, 
anda pitfall avoided there. To dismiss a crisis with a mere 
vague statement that it was got over somehow or other is to 
defraud the reader in a way which is inexcusable save on the 
score of bankruptcy of imagination, and that plea will certainly 
not be accepted from Mr. Murray. And this leap of a quarter 
of a century is made all the more reprehensible because the 
intermediate period is left so much in the dark that though Job 
then committed some great crime which embittered his whole 
after-life with remorse, yet the reader never knows what it was, 
and is only tantalised with hints of tremendous adventures 
which must undoubtedly have taken place. 

In the last two and a half volumes there is no lack of move- 
ment, and particularly worthy of notice is a spirited description 
of a successful opposition on the part of the populace to a land- 
owner’s attempt to stop an old-established right of way across 
fields. But the remarkably animated commencement of the 
hook makes the subsequent portion comparatively tame, as far 
as incident is concerned; and as the plot is too slight for the 
support of three volumes, the story would be over-much spun 
out if it did not retain one’s interest by clever character-studies, 
aud pithy, humorous touches. Job’s father, an old fellow of 
just the same resolute, stubborn, masterful, combative, bull- 
doggish type as his son, is a capital picture; and so is the 
chess-loving Scotch stationer, in whom unpracticalness in some 
tespects is quaintly blended with shrewdness in others. Then 
there is the fluent, plausible, lying scoundrel, who at one time 
captivates the heroine’s fancy, a man “whose whole spiritual 


forces seemed to be controlled by the tongue,” so that 
he reverses the .ordinary method of thinking a_ thing 
first and saying it after, and seems only to think the 
thing that he has first said. He, too, is in some ways a good 
study, though when he commits robbery and murder, we take 
exception to him on the score that he was too cowardly and 
weak-natured ever really to have done anything very desperate, 
however fondly he may have dwelt upon the thought of 
crime. The heroine is almost the only female character 
introduced, and is not of sufficient importance to call for com- 
ment; perhaps her chief raison d’étre is to demonstrate the intense 
and tender love of which her father, the John-Bulldog Job, 
is capable, notwithstanding the hardness and surliness of 
disposition with which he is generally credited. ‘'T'o conclude, the 
story is entertaining, cleverly told, wholesome, endowed with a 
pleasant, homely flavour of which the palate is aware even in the 
most sensational scenes, and one which novel-readers will do well 
to send for. In the political and modest dedication the author 
says :— 

, “T take a sort of pride to think, 

The wine is honest, though ’tis small.’ 
And that is not an inapt definition of a book which shows 
cleverness, but not genius, and belongs to the class whose 
qualities are sound and sterling rather than great. In this class 
it deserves to rank high. 

Garvock professes itself to be a romance, and must, of 
course, be judged by a standard different from that applied 
to others, because a romance (according to the dictionary) 
“treats of great actions and extraordinary adventures, and 
soars beyond the limits of fact, real life, and often of pro- 
bability.” That Garvock answers to this description is 
undeniable. The story sweeps along in grand superiority to 
what is probable—sometimes, perhaps, also to what is possible 
—and abounds in deeds, thoughts, and language of an extrava- 
gance which must be eminently suitable for the style of com- 
position adopted. The worst of this style obviously is the 
difficulty of knowing where to draw a line in the requisite 
setting of probability at nought so as to stop short of writing 
what is absurd; and in this matter Mr. Gibbon has not been 
altogether successful. ‘l'urbulent love, hate, and revenge toss 
and struggle together tempestuously from first to last ; people’s 
souls are frequently “ quivering on the rack of fiendish torture,” 
or undergoing some similar unpleasant: experience; their emo- 
tions continually reach the pitch of frenzy ; and as the constant 
strain of high pressure to which they are subjected could hardly 
have failed to qualify most of them for a lunatic asylum in real 
life, it is quite a surprise that in the book there should be but 
one case of mental derangement, and that only a temporary one. 
The principal ingredients are as follows :—A gipsy queen and 
her a very much mixed up with a family of Scotch nobles; a 
mock marriage, whose invalidity is only discovered at the end ; 
a stolen child; a husband who returns after being supposed to 
be dead, @ la Enoch Arden, but who does not imitate that self- 
denying individual in his subsequent self-effacement; and two 
villains of deepest dye, of one of whom we read that “ his appear- 
ance suggested the crawling movement of the snake, with ail 
the snake’s ferocity and venom”; he is also spoken of as looking 
like a baboon, and he “ crawls slimily,” habitually hisses, snufiles, 
snarls, or squeaks, instead of speaking like an ordinary mortal, 
and has various other personal peculiarities, which render him 
a romantically singular and objectionable person. The story 
constructed out of these materials is decidedly melodramatic, 
and contains sufficent “ go” and exciting situations to be 
tolerably readable with skipping. Apparently it has suffered 
somewhat from the orthodox three-volume craving of either 
author or publisher, for in more than one place force has been 
frittered away by protraction, and strength sacrificed to length. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES.* 
Ir is impossible not to find fault with the title of this book. 
From it, one may reasonably expect a selection of strategic and 
tactical studies treated either from the military student’s point 
of view, or, at least, presented in the light of stirring incidents 
of general history. Instead, we have a medley of rather ill- 
balanced sketches, ranging from 247 B.C. to A.D. 1857, sketches 
of unequal value, and in some cases not altogether appropriate 
to the presumed purpose of the writer. As an introduction to 
the battle of Lake Trasimenus, we must wade through sixty 
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pages of Hannibal's life and career to find the ill-starred 
Flaminius disposed of in five. Is it quite fair to head a chapter 
thus made up, “Lake Trasimenus”? The mythical story of 
Roncesvalles is told in four pages, and mostly in the words of 
the “Song of Roland;” yet the chapter begins with the birth 
of Charles Martel, rambles through the life of Charlemagne, and 
ends with a panegyric on his career and character. Poor 
Roland and Olivier, the real heroes of Roncesvalles, come off 
badly, as was to be expected, seeing how very little we 
know about them. “Such is the story. Out of it we can 
admit this one fact, that the Franks were surprised in 
the manner I have described and perished to a man.” This 
“one fact” thus stated is really all that we arrive at, with the 
exception of a crude woodcut with caterpillars doing duty for 
the Pyrenees. A foot-note tells us that ‘ Durendal’ was the 
name of the sword of Roland—the Frankish ‘ Excalibur ’—while 
Olifant, the mythic horn, is honoured with large type. 
Mercifully, Colonel Malleson szys, ‘I do not propose to follow 
the great Sovereign into all his wars;” as why, indeed, should 
he, in recounting the surprise of Roncesvalles? He feels, per- 
haps, that there is some small apparent incongruity of purpose, 
for he says :— If I have dealt at some length on his ” [Charle- 
magne’s, not Roland’s] “character, and on the events of his 
reign, it is because an account of the one great misfortune 
suffered by his arms—the surprise of Roncesvalles—would 
otherwise have been incomplete.” Waterloo, treated on similar 
principles, would run to some considerable length. 

The story of the “ Kerkoporta” takes ninety-nine pages in 
the telling; but then we begin with Chengis Khan, and 
work steadily through the careers of Amurath,—“a con- 
queror and the leader of a young and prosperous people, 
making their way to supreme power on the ruins of an 
Empire worn out and effete,’—Taimir, Musa, Muhammed I, 
Amurath II.,—“ pure-minded, honourable, and religious,”—and 
other less important people; so that, after much fighting and 
intriguing, it is only in the last seventeen pages that we reach 
the great siege of Constantinople, in which the incident of the 
bricked-up door played so important a part. After this, it is 
not to be wondered at that the story of Inkerman, as retold, 
begins with Czar Peter in 1689, although the historian of the 
Crimean War is content to open with a reference to 1848. This 
method has two obvious drawbacks. It destroys the effect 
which the “ambushes and surprises”’ must surely be intended 
to create on the mind. Instead of standing out clear and sharp, 
monuments of military astuteness or error, indelible lessons for 
a future Roland, Varus, or McNeill, their prominence is lost 
in the maze of other incidents almost equally detailed. Take 
away the title of the Kerkoporta chapter, strike out but a few 
words, and who shall tell you what the point aimed at may be ? 
The other disadvantage is, that the wide range traversed occa- 
sionally entails the unpleasant condensation that characterises 
manuals of history specially got up—“ adapted” is the usual 
term—for competitive examination purposes. One is even re- 
minded here and there of the historical summary presented by one 
of Leech’s enfants terribles :— I asked Mr. and Miss 
to name some of the remarkable events from the year 700 to the 
year 600 B.C., and they couldn’t. But I can—and—the second 
Messenian War commenced; and—the poet Tyrtaous flourished ; 
Byzantium was founded by the inhabitants of Megara; Draeo 
gave laws to Athens; Terpander of Lesbos, the musician and 
poet, Thales of Miletus, the philosopher, Aleweus and Sappho, 
the poets, flourished; and Nebuchadnez ” 

From the standpoint of the military critic, Colonel Malleson’s 
far-roving narratives leave much to be desired. The inequality 
of the subjects selected is such that they do not range them- 
selves satisfactorily under any common head. At Trasimenus 
a whole army was drawn into an ambush, and destroyed 
or captured; it was, on Hannibal's part, a great strategic 
conception admirably executed. The entry of fifty men 
by the unguarded Kerkoporta brought upon Constanti- 
nople the fate from which the renowned geese saved the 
Capitol; but, between the success of this unsuspected assault 
in which other causes were probably at work, and Hannibal’s 
great victory, there was a difference not merely in scale. 
The defeat of Fink at Maxen by Marshal Daun was 
not in any real sense either a surprise or an ambush. 
Fink was simply out-generalled. Any decisive battle, any con- 
clusive campaign, might have been introduced with almost 
equal appropriateness. It is bat fair to say, however, that 
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the best surprizes of the Seven Years’ War in his Battlefields o 
Germany last year. But, then, why not have left Maxen on 
in this context? As for Lecourbe’s repulse of the Russians on 
the St. Gotthard—the story is told in eighteen lines—the author 
himself feels that it cannot properly be described as a Surprise 
“for Lecourbe had been posted on the St. Gotthard to ward off 
an attack which was expected. The date of this attack Was 
naturally uncertain. If, in that sense, the sudden attack of 
the Russian Commander-in-Chief may be regarded as a sur. 
prise, it must be admitted that it found Lecourbe on the 
alert.” When a General is told off to make a stand against 
a pursuing enemy, knows, therefore, that he is going to 
be attacked, is attacked, and being fully on the alert 
“strongly posted,” defeats his foe, the operation can only 
be described as a surprise on the lucws-a-non-lucendo principle, 
Inkerman, on the other hand, perhaps comes more fitly under 
this description, though there does not seem to be any snfficient 
reason for telling the story again at present, and without 
the ghost of a map to make it intelligible; but even here the 
subject is a bad one for the purposes of the writer, because the 
moral of that soldiers’ battle has little or nothing to do with the 
fact that the Russian attack was not altogether expected. Least 
of all does the action of “Azumgarh” fit the purpose, even 
though Colonel Malleson somewhat mars the effect of his 
laudatory dedication to Lord Mark Kerr by naively alluding 
to “the enemy who had drawn you into an ambush 
and surprised you.” Lord Mark Kerr commanded a 
force ordered to relieve the Europeans shut up in the goal 
of Azumgarh. With a party of the Bays, he marched “ well 
ahead ”’ of that force,—in other words, he placed himself with 
the advanced guard, specially intended to guard against sur. 
prises. “After marching about two hours, Lord Mark Kerr, 
whose fine powers of observation had been all the time keenly on 
the alert” [the italics are ours] “ noticed some buildings, and 
a mango-grove to the left of the road a little beyond him, 
Halting to examine these attentively, he observed that both the 
buildings and the grove were occupied by Sipahis. Sweeping 
then his glass suddenly round to the right, he noticed the 
banked ditches which lined the road in that direction were like. 
wise crowded with armed men. His mind was instantly made 
up.” In point of fact, therefore, Lord Mark Kerr, on the 
author’s own showing, completely discovered the enemy's 
game long before his force was engaged; and then, bringing up 
that force and handling it skilfully, he inflicted a severe defeat 
on the rebels and reached Azumgarh. ‘This is not being 
“drawn into an ambush and surprised ;” and to have thus read 
the matter seems to argue rather a lax military discrimination 
Nor does it appear from the further statement,—“ You occupy 
then a position unique in military history; for Lecourbe and 
the defenders of Inkerman—who alone besides yourself of all 
the soldiers who have been surprised repulsed their enemies— 
were attacked in position, whereas the enemy were lying in 
wait for you in the jungle.” Not to go further back than March 
last, the defenders of the Tofrik zereba were surprised, and 
gallantly repulsed a foe as gallant; while, not to shirk an un- 
pleasant truth, the Boers were primarily surprised at Majuba 
Hill by a force in position, which they nevertheless defeated. 

Tn all ages there have been commanders who, either from the 
grave fault of underrating their enemy or from pure careless- 
ness, have permitted themselves to be surprised. ‘To underrate 
an enemy before he has been defeated is universally dangerous; 
to neglect precautions, in other words, to fail to recognise that 
in war as at whist it is necessary to “ play the game,” is simply 
criminal. If, by a good selection of historica] examples forcibly 
treated, these old lessons could be indelibly fixed in the minds 
of those who are to command men in the fieid, a great end would 
have been attained. Colonel Malleson’s work does not, however, 
either in method or treatment, rise to the standard necessary for 
this purpose. 





SOME GREAT WELSH PREACHERS.* 
Tuts work consists of critical biographies of seven men who are 
generally regarded by competent judges as greatest among the 
great preachers of Wales,—Daniel Rowlands, Robert Roberts, 
Christmas Evans, John Elias, William Williams, Henry Rees, 
and John Jones. We infer from a sentence in the preface, which 
is, as it stands, of somewhat doubtful meaning, that it is Mr. 
Owen Jones’s intention to supplement the present volume by a 





* Some of the Great Preachers of Wales. By Owen Jones, M.A, London 
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gecond which will deal with men who, though for the most part 
quknown to the English public, are regarded in the Prin- 
cipality with hardly less honour than these great lights of 
the pulpit who are here commemorated. In the chosen 
feld Mr. Owen Jones has not been without predecessors, 
and it must be added that two of these predecessors are 
somewhat formidable rivals. In that kind of interest 
which is imparted by mere style, this book is certainly 

rer than either the fascinating volume entitled Echoes from 
the Welsh Hills or The Life of Christmas Evans, by the late 
Mr, Paxton Hood, to which Mr. Owen Jones makes several rather 
disparaging references. Both these works have their faults of 
manner; they are occasionally a little too exuberant and 
rhetorical ; but they have the virtues of their defects, and are 
throughout full of life, movement, and picturesqueness. The 
writing in the present volume is, on the contrary, dull and 
heavy; it has no sparkle, no light and shade, no captivating 
quality of any kind, and we are often reminded irresistibly of 
the dreary biographies of devout persons which used to appear 
in the Methodist Magazine and similar periodicals about a 
century ago, and to which even now such manuals as the Con- 
gregational Year Book still devote some of their inspiring pages. 

Mr. Owen Jones is, moreover, aggressively edifying, and 
edification and biography are best kept apart. His commend- 
able reverence for spiritual agencies is carried to such an 
extreme that he will never admit a natural cause for any 
phenomenon when a supernatural cause can be made to serve 
the purpose. An example of this habit is to be found in the 
frst chapter, and in portions of other chapters, where the 
author animadverts rather severely upon some suggestions put 
forward by Mr. Paxton Hood. All who know anything about 
Welsh preaching, know that it hasa peculiar, one might almost 
say a unique, quality. It is not merely powerful and effective 
preaching, but its power and effectiveness are of a special kind. 
Mr, Paxton Hood, very innocently as it seems to us, attempted 
to find an explanation of this peculiarity in the character, 
temperament, and environment of the Welsh people,—in their 
quick religious sensibility, in their emotional fervour, in their 
active imagination, even in their tendency to superstition. But 
Mr. Owen Jones will hear nothing of these things; he seems 
to regard it as an impiety, or at least an impertinence, to seek 
for the sources of effective preaching anywhere but in the 
action of the Divine Spirit given in answer to continual wrest- 
ling in prayer. No one who either knew Mr. Paxton Hood or 
who is acquainted with his published works will accuse him of 
ignoring this most potent of influences; but it cannot be 
doubted by any reasonable person that spiritual power manifests 
itself in diverse forms under diverse conditions; and, therefore, 
if we wish to discover the secret of the qualities that distinguish 
Welsh preaching from other preaching, we must expect to find 
itin something peculiar to Wales, not in something else which, 
though vastly more important, is the property of the whole 
Christian Church. Mr. Owen Jones, indeed, finds it difficult to 
maintain his position without denying that Welsh preaching 
has any individual character at all; and he even goes%o far as 
to declare that the “ hywl’”—the rhythmical utterance which 
seems like a survival from bardic times—is a phenomenon of all 
eflective oratory, and not in any way peculiar to the oratory of 
the Welsh pulpit. To all who really know, this is on the face 
of it so absurd that one can only imagine either that Mr. 
Owen Jones has never heard Welsh preaching, which is wildly 
improbable, or that he has never heard any other kind of fervid 
eloquence, and is therefore unable to institute a comparison 
ora parallel, In his affirmations Mr. Paxton Hood may not 
be altogether right, but it is certain that in his denials Mr. 
Owen Jones is altogether wrong. 


Still, notwithstanding all faults of manner and matter, the 
author has produced a book which will be perused with real 
interest by any reader who cares at all for the work to which 
the lives of these Welsh preachers was devoted, or even by those 
who, though they have no such care, are fascinated by the study 
of any noteworthy development of human nature. For these 
men were not only great preachers but true saints; and of the 
stint as of the poet one may say, without either the cold-blooded 
analysis of the Rationalist or the fiery dogmatism of the 
Calvinist, that he is born, not made. A God-fearing life of 
faith and hope and charity may be lived by any man; but there 
sa certain concentration of all the impulses and activities of 
the nature on things divine which seems to demand a gracious 


which is as rare as it is attractive. This concentration is 
more or less observable in the lives of all the men of whom 
Mr. Owen Jones writes. 
secrated careers, the writer of this article has been more than 
once reminded of a sentence in the description of Dr. Newman’s 
Oxford sermons, which is to be found’in the essay on 
Keble in the late Principal Shairp’s Studies in Poetry and 
Philosophy,—“ From his seclusion of study and abstinence 
and prayer, from habitual dwelling in the unseen, he seemed 
to come forth that one day of the week to speak to others 
of the things he had seen and known.” 
report leaves behind it a totally erroneous impression, it 
would, we imagine, be difficult to give a better description of 
the preaching of such men as John Elias and Williams of Wern. 
“The things he had seen;’—that phrase has a penetrating 
veracity of characterisation, for nothing was more noteworthy 
in these great preachers than a power of seeing the invisible, at 
once so clear and intense as to be communicable to those to 
whom they spoke. Over and over again, as they described their 
vision of the world beyond, or pictured some scene in sacred 
history, the realisableness of the presentation was so vivid as to 
be for the moment overwhelming. 
given by Mr. Owen Jones of this remarkable power of seeing, 
and making others see, the invisible, are too long for reproduc- 
tion here; but we may give two which are brief enough for 
quotation :— 


In reading the story of their con- 


Dnuless written 


Some of the illustrations 


“In the Association at Tredegar, South Wales, John Elias was 
preaching upon the words (1 Cor., xv., 3):—‘For I delivered unto 
you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures.’ A man that was present at 
the time said that the vivid descriptions of the preacher were such 
that they not only heard of the Crucifixion, but saw it. This was in 
the morning service ; the Rev. Ebenezer Richards was to preach at 
2 o’clock. He commenced by saying,—‘ My dear friends, I question 
whether I shall be able to preach to you to-day, because my mind 
has been so thoroughly overcome and absorbed by the sermon we 
heard this morning. I was thinking—when I heard our dear brother 
describing the crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ—that it took 
place on the rising ground there, and that it was no history or 
description, but reality.’ ”’ 

The other illustration is also taken from the biography of the 
same great preacher :— 

‘‘ At Bangor Association, he was preaching upon Acts xxvi., 28, 29, 

‘Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian. And Paul said, I would to God that not only thou, but also 
all that here me this day, were both almost and altogether the same 
as I am, except these bonds.’ He described the condition of Paul at 
the time, and the circumstances in which he was placed. He stood 
before Festus, the governor, and King Agrippa and Bernice, with the 
chief captains and principal men of the city; and he was there a 
prisoner in bonds for the Word of God and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. The graphic description he gave of these circumstances, 
especially of the prisoner in bonds, made a sailor who was there shont 
over the place, ‘ Shame, shame, strike off those chains from the man’s 
hands !’ ” 
These incidents are related in a somewhat flat and ineffective 
manner; but it is not difficult to see that the preacher’s power 
of imaginative realisation must have been very extraordinary. 
Mr. Owen Jones speaks of vivid and graphic description; but 
the power of vivid and graphic description is a mere literary 
gift, and no mere literary aptitude suffices to produce such 
impressions as were made by these sermons. The preacher’s 
power lay in what may be best described as a passionate appre- 
hension, in virtue of which the sacred stories became for the 
moment things as clearly present to the consciousness as if they 
were objects of sense rather than of imagination. 

Then, too, if Mr. Owen Jones will allow us to linger for a 
moment in this low-lying region of secondary causes, it is 
impossible not to see that much of the peculiar effectiveness of 
Welsh preaching has been due to the marvellous skill with 
which the pulpit orators of the Principality have employed the 
dramatic form of presentation. If the sermon deal with the 
message of reconciliation, we have not a mere exposition, but a 
little drama, in which Christ and the penitent are the dramatis 
persone ; if the subject be the spiritual conflicts of the believer, 
the Arch-Tempter is brought upon the scene, and is allowed 
to put his case in his own proper person as effectively 
as Apollyon put it to Christian in that immortal colloquy which 
was held in the Valley of Humiliation. It may be said that this 
is a somewhat primitive and barbaric rhetorical method: it 
would certainly seem such to the ordinary English church or 
chapel-goer of the present day. But if we are to admit this,—and 
we are quite willing to make the admission,—the fact remains 





blending of the elements of temperament and character 


that success in oratory, as in everything else, depends upon the 
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adaptation of means to ends, the special end of the orator being 
to appeal to the quickest sensibilities of his audience ; and there 
seems little doubt that the sensibilities of a Welsh audience are 
best appealed to by methods which appeal most directly to the 
imagination and the emotions. Among such methods, dramatic 
presentation of ideas is, perhaps, the most widely and powerfully 
influential ; and even an English reader, to whom everything of 
the nature of histrionics in the pulpit is almost offensive, can 
hardly peruse some of the passages of this kind which are quoted 
by Mr. Owen Jones without a suspicion that had he been one of 
the original hearers, he, too, would have succumbed to the spell 
of the preacher. 

But our review has reached its natural limits, and we have 
said nothing of the intensely interesting biographical material 
with which the author has enriched his pages. He has not, as 
we have already remarked, made the most of it by artistic 
handling; but facts which are in themselves attractive and 
fascinating cannot be altogether deprived of their attraction and 
fascination by any ordinary literary clumsiness. Mr. Owen 
Jones has anything but a light hand, nor does he possess any 
feeling for style; and yet, in spite of these and other great 
defects, his book is worth reading, because it treats sympatheti- 
cally a subject really worthy of sympathy. 





OXFORD STUDIA BIBLIA.* 

We have here a specimen of the kind of work which a Univer- 
sity ought to do. The professors of a University are men of 
eminence in their various departments, and they ought now 
and then to give to us some fruit of their investigation and 
research. They are, no doubt, busy men whose time is largely 
occupied with the work of teaching. But many Universities 
and many professors might, with advantage to themselves, and 
with great gain to others, follow the example set by Professor 
Driver, Professor Sanday, and Bishop Wordsworth. These 
gentlemen, finding themselves charged with the teaching of 
the various sciences connected with the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture in the University of Oxford, “took counsel 
together to find some means of assisting students out- 
side the formal way of instruction by lectures.” Accordingly, 
they met along with others in order to read and dis- 
cuss papers bearing on Biblical Archeology and criticism. 
The papers read are now printed for the use of a wider circle. 
They are worthy of their position, and are fitted to stimulate 
inquiry, and to promote further research. They must have had 
already a great effect on the promotion of sacred scholarship. 
Young men have had their thoughts directed to subjects which 
require investigation, and a bent is thus given to their studies 
which will have large results in days to come. Apart from the 
indirect results, these papers in themselves are of a high order, 
and are highly creditable to all concerned. 

1. The first paper is by Professor Driver, and is an examina- 
tion of “ recent theories on the Origin and Nature of the Tetra- 
grammaton.” It is a lucid and condensed description of 
these theories, accompanied by a brief criticism of each. 
It is an admirable summary of what has already been 
done, and forms an effective starting-point for the further 
investigation which is needed. The Tetragrammaton, which is 
rendered in the Authorised Version “Jehovah,” is a word of 
supreme importance, and the settlement of the meaning of it 
and the origin of it has an important bearing on the religion of 
Israel. The results, even at present, go to prove that the theory 
of a non-Israelitish origin “ rests, at least at present, upon an 
insecure foundation, and is rejected by the most competent Old 
‘Testament scholars of every shade of theological opinion.” 
With regard to the meaning, the consensus of opinion is that 
the name is moral, not metaphysical, in its significance. The 
merit of Professor Driver’s paper consists in the absolute fair- 
ness with which he has stated the question, and the views of 
the writers whom he quotes, and in the refusal to go beyond the 
evidence as regards his own view. It is a thoroughly scientific 
paper. 

2. The second paper is by Mr. F. H. Woods, B.D., Tutor of 
St. John’s College. Its title is “The Light Thrown by the 
Septuagint Version on the Books of Samuel.” It has great 
value, not merely for the books more immediately considered, 
but also for the textual criticism of the Old Testament as a 
whole. It is a good sign when criticism of text takes the place 





* Studia Biblia: Essays in Biblical ite ge and Criticism and Kindred 
Subjects, By Members of the University of Oxford. At the Clarendon Press, 
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of violent attempts to harmonise contrary or contradictory state. 
ments. The older commentaries are full of the latter; the more 
recent have begun to recognise the underlying facts; and Mr. 
Woods’s paper will give a new impulse to a much-needed study, 
We give his summary of results :— 

“1. If we leave out from the LXX. what are obvious additions, and 
select, in case of alternatives, that which differs most from our present 
Hebrew text, and make due allowance for errors likely to arise from 
the difficulties of translation by persons inexperienced in decipheriy, 
badly written or badly worn MSS., and not critically acquainted 
with the language they were translating, we shall regain for the most 
part, a Hebrew text many centuries older than that of our Hebrew 
Bibles. 2. By comparing this with the Masoretic text, we can gee 
clearly that both the latter and the LXX. have been subject to 
several, and precisely similar, causes of corruption. 3. This 
comparison, by the help of the ordinary canons of textual criti. 
cism, enables us to recover, in several cases, the original reading of 

he Hebrew. 4. Even when the LXX. does not enable us to restore 
the true Hebrew text, we can sometimes, by the wide difference 
between the two, conclude almost with certainty that a reading ig 
corrupt, and save ourselves the useless labour of trying to force a 
meaning out of a passage which, as it stands, has none. 5. Lastly, 
we can in some degree learn the way in which such books as those of 
Samuel have gradually grown out of earlier narratives, in many cages 
handed down, it is probable, by oral tradition.” 
This statement of principles scems to us of so much interest and 
importance, that we have transcribed it in full. It has obviously 
a close bearing on the higher criticism and construction of Old 
Testament history. We should like to see the practical opera. 
tion of them in a concrete instance. Will Mr. Woods set himself 
to give us a critical text of the Books of Samuel, constructed on 
the principles he has so well enunciated? Such a work greatly 
needs to be done. It would also be a practical test of the 
validity of the method he has employed. Meanwhile, we express 
our admiration of his scholarly paper. 

3. Mr. Neubauer follows with a discussion ‘On the Dialects 
Spoken in Palestine in the Time of Christ.” The paper is 
historical, critical, and constructive. In brief compass he notices 
the main literature on the question, and he sets’ forth the avail- 
able evidence for the solution of the problem,—evidence drawn 
largely from Hebrew rabbinical sources. Nor does he neglect 
to examine the probability of the view that Greek had become 
prominent in the time of Christ. Positively, he has produced 
evidence that the language in popular use was a kind of Hebrew, 
and negatively, he has shown how improbable it is that Greek 
should have been widely spoken at the beginning of our era. 
He has certainly succeeded in showing that the position taken 
up by Dr. Roberts is untenable. 

4, Mr. Edersheim professes to write “on a new theory of the 
origin and composition of the Synoptic Gospels proposed by G. 
Wetzel.” Mr. Edersheim has done something else than that which 
he undertook to do. His paper consists of fourteen pages, and 
eleven of these pages are occupied with preliminary matter, and 
the following three contain a most imperfect account of Wetzel’s 
view. In this paper we note one of the few misprints which 
occur in the volume. No one can make out from the pages what 
the theory of Wetzel is. We could have dispensed with the 
account which Mr. Edersheim has given of the various theories 
regarding the origin of the Synoptic Gospels, and also with the 
theological reflections on inspiration, and other topics of that 
order. These reflections are neither original nor profound; but 
we should have liked a competent account of the work of Wetzel, 
and this we have not got. 

We must, from considerations of space, group together 
the work of Professors Sanday and Wordsworth. There 
are three papers from the pen of Professor Sanday. The 
first (5) is “On a Commentary on the Gospels Attr- 
buted to Theophilus of Antioch.” The second (6) is on 
the “Text of the Codex Rossanensis;” and the third (11) is 
on “The Corbey MS. of St. James.” As regards his first paper, 
it is at once scholarly and humorous. The humour is partly 
unconscious on the part of Professor Sanday, and arises out of 
the facts reported by him. It appears that a great controversy 
has been carried on between Dr. Harnack and Dr. Zahn as to 
the origin, date, and purpose of the “ Commentary ” attributed 
to Theophilus of Antioch, Were Jerome, Ambrose, and 
Arnobius quoting from the “ Commentary,” or did the “ Com- 
mentary’ quote from them? The controversy was keen, 
bitter, and prolonged, and was not likely to be settled; buta 
new MS. is found, from which it would appear that the 
“Commentary” is a compilation. The humour of the situation 
is apparent, and one enjoys it all the more, when we find it in & 
work demanding such close attention as the volume before us 
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The work done by Professor (now Bishop) Wordsworth on the 


Corbey Manuscript of St. James is only, we believe, a specimen 
of the immense labour he has bestowed on the Latin text of the 
New Testament. We have from him the text of the Epistle, 
the history of the MS., and its relation to other Latin versions. 
The peculiarities of the MS. are luminously described, and 
various important deductions are drawn, which we cannot 
dwell on or criticise. We call attention to them, and par- 
ticularly to the hypothesis that the Epistle was written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, from which were formed two independent, 
or quasi-independent, Greek versions. This view seems to be 
robable; at all events, it best accounts for the strange and 
instructive facts brought to light by Professor Wordsworth. 
We also direct attention to the paper on the “ Date of the 
Martyrdom of S. Polycarp,” by T. Randall, M.A., in which 
there are ample learning, accurate acquaintance with the 
authorities, and a most skilful arrangement of relevant material 
drawn from all sources. 

Weare conscious that our notice of this book will appear to 
be rather perfunctory ; nor could it be anything else in the 
circumstances. It was open to us to give a general notice of 
its contents, with a brief estimate of their value; or we might 
have contented ourselves with a selection of one paper to the 
neglect of the others. No doubt any one of the papers would 
have given us ample material for a lengthened article; but we 
have judged it best to call attention in a general way to almost 
all the papers. This seems the most efficient way of arriving 
at the end we have in view. Our purpose mainly is to express 
our gratification at the excellent work so efficiently done by 
these members of the University of Oxford, our hope that they 
will from time to time give us more of the same kind of work, 
and our desire that other Universities will follow their example, 
until the reproach of barrenness in theological literature be 
rolled away from our British schools. We trust also that the 
reception accorded to this volume will form a sufficient en- 
conragement to them to persevere in their good work. 


MEMORIALS OF MERTON COLLEGE.* 

In this volume, which is one of a series now in course of publica- 
tio under the auspices of the Oxford Historical Society, the 
Warden of Merton has succeeded in setting forth, as far as the 
archives of his College enable him to do so, a lively and interest- 
ing account of the Foundation over which he presides. The 
book, which, apart from its Appendices, contains three hundred 
pages, is divided into two sections of one hundred and fifty 
pages each, of which the former embraces the history of Merton 
College, and the latter is composed of lists of its Wardens and 
Fellows from the earliest days till the eighteenth century, with 
biographical notices of those of their number whose memory 
still survives. We mean no disparagement of Mr. Brodrick’s 
work when we say that the mere dry statement of the facts con- 
nected with the institution and development of Merton College 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries would suffice to make 
any history of it interesting, for he has thrown valuable side- 
lights upon the tale he set himself to tell, so as to make his 
account an important contribution to the elucidation of the 
difficult problems of the period of intellectual development 
under the Plantagenet Kings. 

All Oxford men know that Merton stands third in seniority 
in the list of Colleges in the official Oxford Calendar, University 
and Balliol, in that order, being placed above it. The very name 
of “University College” suggests that under some form or 
other it existed before any other corporate body which sprang 
up under the protection of the Alma Mater ; though, by claiming 
for founder Alfred the Great, some four hundred years before 
any other similar corporation arose, it has thrown suspicion on 
its assertion of absolute priority. Balliol, the second on the 
list, is certainly not more than ten years older than Merton, if 
we regard the date when the latter was removed to Oxford ; while 
it was probably founded after the great Chancellor, Walter de 
Merton, established his ‘ House of the Scholars of Merton” at 
Malden, in Surrey, in 1264. What makes the history of 
Merton College especially interesting is the fact that, 
pace the Oxford Calendar, it is, as a College, absolutely 
the oldest in Oxford, and consequently older than any other in 
England. Mr. Brodrick shows this clearly by reference to the 
dates of the first statutes of the three Colleges under discussion 
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those of Merton dating from 1274, those of University College 
from 1280, and those of Balliol from 1282. Peterhouse, the 
oldest of the Cambridge Colleges, framed its earliest statutes on 
those of Merton, at about the same time, with scarcely any 
alterations. 

Walter de Merton, like most men of genius, was at 
once a child and a maker of his time;—a child of his time, 
inasmuch as he grew up under the influences which we see 
developed first under John, who, had he been endowed with 
better instincts, might have been a better Henry VIILI., in- 
augurating a moderate Anglican Reformation. Those influences 
were all exercised in the direction of emancipation of thought 
from the supreme and despotic guidance of Rome and the 
priesthood ; and, in so far as they led to the secularisation of 
learning, formed a Renaissance as marked as the movement 
which has monopolised the name; the Crusades in the one case, 
and the fall of Byzantium in the other, operating as immediate 
causes. But Walter de Merton was also a maker or guide of his 
time, inasmuch as he carried out the spirit of the new era, and 
applied it to the education of the youth of England. The 
Merton Statutes, “ the foundation of the College system,” as Mr. 
Brodrick calls them, breathe in a more liberal air than any code 
of mere monastic rules. ‘ Study, not the claustralis religio of the 
older religious orders, nor the more practical and popular self- 
devotion of the Dominicans and: Franciscans,” was to be the 
employment of the scholars. They were forbidden to take vows, 
and commanded not to take up the study of theology till they 
had gone through a course of the liberal arts and philosophy. 
In contrast to the monastic government of the corporate bodies 
of earlier date, Merton was to have the services of chaplains, 
whose performance of the ritual duties of religion should relieve 
the scholars from the service of the altar, and give them the 
necessary leisure for study. Plain living, but not asceticism, 
was to be the ideal for all. Thus, through the realisa- 
tion of this “essentially original design,” as Mr. Brodrick 
justly calls it, there was evolved gradually out of the 
Oxford of Henry III., who gave the University its first 
charter; out of the monasteries and halls, with which, to the 
number of 300, the City was crowded; out of the friars, who 
swarmed thither from Continental Europe in the first half of 
the thirteenth century,—a pattern for the new Oxford which has 
continued without change in its essential character up to our 
own day. And the proud pre-eminence of Merton above all other 
Colleges, for some two centuries from its foundation, was a fitting 
monument to the genius of the great man who initiated the 
new system of University lite and study. ‘‘ Within the walls of 
Merton were trained the minds that chiefly influenced the 
thought of the fourteenth century.” It was in the venerable 
library in Mob Quadrangle that the great schoolman, Duns 
Scotus, was said to have raised the devil, that William of Occam, 
the nominalist, and John Wyclif, the Reformer, seem to 
have studied, all three being probably fellows of that society. 
With the invention of the printing-press, which made study 
possible in other places besides the storehouses of manuscripts, 
and with the reformation in religion which destroyed the pre- 
dominance of the priesthood, Merton, along with all Oxford, 
suffered decline, temporary in the case of the University, which 
revived before another century had passed; but Merton never 
regained its supremacy under the new system :— 

“ Nevertheless,’ says Mr. Brodrick, “the College system founded 
by Walter de Merton was destined to survive the temporary decay 
of the University, and continues to exercise a profound influence on 
the whole spirit of our higher education. To him, more than to any- 
one else, it is due that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
more than mere fluctuating aggregates of professors and disciples. 
Whatever may be said against educational endowments, they afford 
the only means whereby poor students of ability can be relieved from 
the necessity of working for their bread and enabled to cultivate 
literature or science. Whatever may be said against the collegiate 
monopoly, which for some generations cramped the freedom of 
University teaching, it is the Colleges which have provided academical 
homes, with the inestimable advantages of personal superintendence, 
tutorial discipline, and domestic associations. Instead of being 
divided into professional faculties, or left to group themselves in 
clubs, according to social or provincial distinctions, English students 
of various ranks and various pursuits have been united into families 
by the kindly intercourse of College life. The future clergyman, the 
future lawyer, the future landowner, and the future statesman, bound 
together by ties of early friendship, thus acquire a common stock of 
culture, sentiments and tastes, which is so distinctive and admirable 
a feature of English society. If the National Church is penetrated 
with lay ideas beyond any other ecclesiastical body in Christendom, 
if members of the learned professions in England seldom degenerate 
into mere specialists, and if the spirit of caste is but little cherished 
by the most powerful landed aristocracy in Europe, these results have 
no distant connection with the collegiate organisation of Oxford and 
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Cambridge. And thus, in establishing a model seminary for the 
secular priesthood, independent of Papal jurisdiction, Walter de 
Merton was unconsciously doing much to mould not only the character 
of the English Universities, but the character of the English nation, 
for centuries after the curtain should have fallen upon the great 
drama of the Middle Ages, transforming almost every mediveval insti- 
tution in Church or State, but without destroying the identity of 
Merton College as it existed before the Reformation.” 


The history of Merton from the Reformation onwards occupies 
the remaining chapters of Mr. Brodrick’s book, after the first ; 
but, owing to the fact that the College had lost its supremacy, and 
owing to the reduced vitality of the University itself, they do not 
collectively contain so much interesting matter as the first forty 
pages of the book. From being an important part of the history 
of the English people, the history of Merton now becomes more 
or less domestic, though, of course, at intervals of time, it con- 
nects itself with external events. Mr. Brodrick gives us an 
insight into the life of the College at different stirring epochs, such 
as the time of the Marian persecution ; of Charles I.’s residence at 
Oxford, when Queen Henrietta Maria lived in the house of the 
Warden of Merton; of the Protectorate, and of William III.; 
but we carnot trace any consistent continuity, and, perhaps, it 
would be irrational to expect it, in the attitude of the College 
towards the problems of the day at different periods. A Merton 
man preaches the sermon before the stake, when Latimer and 
Ridley are burned to death; and the College of Wyclif shows 
anti-Reformation feeling under Edward VI, Charles I. finds as 
great devotion to his cause at Merton as at any other College; 
though, after the Revolution of 1688, “it gradually came to be 
known as a distinctively Whig College, and was regarded as an 
anti-Jacobite stronghold in Oxford for more than a generation ” 
after that event. 


Still, underlying all the changes which can be explained by 
the assumption of sympathy with the prevailing spirit of the 
University at any given time, or of mere opportunism, there is 
one characteristic which individualises Merton more or less 
throughout its entire history, namely, its tendency to prefer lay 
to clerical influences in its government. A glance along the list 
of Wardens which Mr. Brodrick gives us, with short biographical 
notices, shows how the spirit of the founder (who was something 
morethan a Bishop of Rochester, being also twice Lord Chancellor 
and Regent of England in the absence of Henry ITI. and of Edward 
I.) presided over the appointments to that post. Men with legal 
and medical diplomas, especially the latter, of whom the great 
Harvey was one, appear frequently among the Wardens. Mr. 
Brodrick does not carry the list further than the thirty-fifth 
Warden, the sixth in ascent from himself, who, like some six or 
seven of his predecessors, was a Doctor of Medicine. The late 
Warden was a lawyer, and the only lay Head of a College at 
Oxford for several years, though now All Souls certainly, as well 
as Merton, is presided over by a layman. If sermons were a 
more prominent feature in the services of the different College 
chapels than they are at present, it might be a real misfortune 
to have a layman for master, for undergraduates are as 
impressionable, and require as much guidance in their lives, as 
boys ; and we are told that it is in the pulpit that a headmaster 
rules his pupils, more than in the class-room, and that therefore 
most of our schools are presided over byclergymen. But as Oxford 
chapel puipits are but moderately used, such an objection cannot 
hold; while Congregation cannot but benefit by the presence of 
lay Heads at its meetings, for the clerical element is more than 
sufficiently strong in both our older Universities. Merton College, 
which enjoyed so brilliant a pre-eminence in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and experienced many varying fortunes 
for the next three hundred years, preserving, however, in the 
main, the enlightened traditions of its founder, seems to have 
sunk into insignificance with the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, though not alone, for all Oxford sank with 
it. We presume that this is the reason why Mr. Brodrick lays 
down his pen when he does. He may well have thought, “ Quis 
leget hee?” when he came to the record of that dead time. 
The accession of the House of Brunswick, and the prominence 
attained by Parliament at the expense of King and Church, or 
some cause connected with the political changes of the age, 
seem to have bred an almost fatal lethargy in academic centres. 
The annual matriculation list during much of the last century 
at Oxford was startlingly small. Adam Smith and Gibbon, as 


Mr. Leslie Stephen tells us in his monograph on Samuel John- 
son, suffered from the prevailing indifference of the authorities, 
and gave expression to strong feclings on the subject, Gibbon 


able” months of his whole life. “ Oxford, as judged by these 
men, was remarkable as an illustration of the spiritual and 
intellectual decadence of a body which at other times hag 
been a centre of great movements of thought.” Its resident 
staff, under the first three Georges, seem to us to have been 
“vervecum in patrid, crassoqgue sub aere nati;” nor was 
there any awakening till England felt the influences at work 
in her which were first stirred by the French Revolution, 
“Except Methodism,” says Mr. Brodrick, “ the great movements 
of thought which underlay the artificial society of the eighteenth 
century had no connection with the University, and the minds 
which dominated the world of politics and literature were 
trained in a wholly different school.” Oxford had done her 
work when she had given the necessary minimum of culture to 
the future vicars of country parishes and domestic chaplains of 
noblemen. 


We pass by the second half of Mr. Brodrick’s volume here, ag 
its contents are not likely to interest the general reader, though 
of course, here and there, great names, such as Bradwardine, 
Wyclif, Savile, and Bodley appear. Mertonians ought, how. 
ever, to be interested in reading of those who trod the old 
quadrangles once, and will enjoy the study of the very clear 
plan of their College and its environs at the end of the fifteenth 
century, which is appended to the book. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR INDIA* 

Mr. Vamniéry’s new book reminds us of an incident that 
occurred in the House of Commons during the first administra. 
tion of Lord Palmerston. Sir George Lewis had introduced a 
Bill for the amendment of the old Highway Act, greatly 
favoured by the Whig and Tory Members, but Mr. Bright, for 
once in his life posing as a Conservative, opposed the measure 
in a speech which excited great hilarity. “TI protest,” he said, 
‘against Ministers of the Crown thus tampering with the 
ancient institutions of the country ”’—here the speaker's voice 
was drowned in a burst of laughter and ironical cheers—“ when 
nobody asks them,” he continued, so soon as quiet was restored, 
And we, with better reason than Mr. Bright had then (for 
the old Highway Act left much to be desired), may well 
protest against distinguished foreigners coming here to ex- 
pose our shortcomings, scorn our statesmen, and give us 
oracular advice on the management of our affairs—when nobody 
asks them. Mr. Vambéry is a great traveller and a distin. 
guished scholar; but when he denounces Russia, and offers 
counsel which, if followed, would bring us into immediate 
collision with that country, we cannot help remembering that 
he is a Hungarian, and that, however sincere he may be and 
undoubtedly is, his judgment must needs be warped by 
his nationality, and coloured by the traditional hatred borne 
by Magyars for Muscovites. We do not blame Mr. Vambéry 
for his detestation of the Russian Government; yet, unlike him, 
we have no quarrel with the Russian people; and even the 
Government—bad, tyrannous, and treacherous though it may 
be—is not quite evil incarnate, and its conquests in Central 
Asia have introduced some sort of law and order into a land 
which, not long ago, was given up to cruelty and rapine, and 
blasted by the curse of slavery. Of this, however, Mr. Vambéry 
says nothing. He can see in Russian conquests only the develop- 
ment of a deeply laid scheme for the acquisition of India, and he 
evidently believes that its loss will be the penalty of neglecting 
his advice. 

Let us examine fairly the grounds of this belief, not merely 
because it is held by a man so eminent as our author, but 
because his views are shared by many people in this country 
who have given much thought to the subject, and are possibly 
quite as alarmed as they profess to be. Russia, they say, is a 
formidable, a dangerous, and an unscrupulous Power; and as 
proof of her might, they point to her recent conquests 
in Central Asia, conquests which are supposed to have 
added to her influence as much as they have increased 
her strength. We grant without hesitation the absence of 
seruple in her Government; and that Russian soldiers are 
formidable foes, has been proved on many a hard-fought field, 
from Pultava to Kunnersdorf, and from Borodino to Inkerman ; 
but that Russia is formidable in proportion to the extent of her 
territory or number of her people we utterly deny. Since the 


* The Coming Struggle for India: being an Account of the Encroachments of 
Russia in Central Asia and of the Difficulties sure to Arise therefrom to England. 








saying that he passed at Oxford “the most idle and unprofit- 
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conclusion of the Napoleonic wars all her triumphs have been 
won over barbarous tribes and effete nations, Turkey, Persia, 
Poland, and Circassia have all felt the weight of her arms and 
had to pay the penalty of defeat ; but when she came into colli- 
gion with England and France the result was humiliation and 
disaster. Mr. Vambéry thinks that the allies played a ridiculous 
part in the Crimean War. Perhaps; but the Russians are not 
of this opinion. It is true that the conquest of Central Asia 
has been effected with marvellous rapidity ; but how little this 
result is due to Muscovite prowess and how much to Tartar 
impotence let our author himself bear witness :— 


“By us in Europe,” he says, “tho new feats of Russian arms were 
certainly looked upon with great surprise. Nations vainglorious of 
military deeds partly envied and partly admired the modern successor 
of Djenghis and Timur, but it is only ignorance of facts and gross 
exaggeration which has (sic) led them astray. They had been accus- 
tomed from immemorial times to couple the names of Tartar, 
Kalmuck, Kerghis, &c., with all rudeness, strength, power, and all 
possibly imaginable qualities of savage warriors. I had the same 
opinion on the subject; but how different was my opinion gathered 
on the spot, when [ discovered in the roughest looking Tartar a 
coward without example, and found that, despite my lame leg, I could, 
armed with astick, put to flight five or six men. Of sucha character 
was the predominant majority of the enemies Russia had to fight. The 
whistle of a single ball was enough to scare away dozens of warlike 
looking Sarts, Tadjiks, and Uzbegs. Inreality, how could it be otherwise, 
considering the difference existing between the arms of the Russian 
Conqueror and those of the native defenders? Take the gun, for in- 
stance. The Russian is armed with a good modern rifle, and his gun- 
powder is of the best, whilst the poor Tartar has nothing but an old and 
rusty gun, which rests on a kind of wooden fork. Before attempting to 
shoot, he is looking out for a level spot where to put down his wooden 
fork. He has to place the coarse gunpowder in the pan, then strike 
fire with the flint to ignite the tinder, and proceeds to tap upon the 
powder for at least five minutes. The rusty gun bursts, the fork 
tumbles down, and where the ball has gone God only knows. Besides 
this dissimilarity in arms, we have to consider the utter want of 
union, which disabled the natives of Central Asia from a vigorous 
defence of an invading Power.” 


The victory of a first-rate nvilitary Power like Russia over 
practically unarmed and rather cowardly nomads, does not 
quite prove that she could conquer India; when her op- 
ponents were Turks instead of Tartars, she suffered many 
disasters, and had the Ottoman troops been better led, the late 
war would have had a very different ending, of which nobody 
ig better aware than Mr. Vambéry. This is his deliverance on 
the subject :-— 


“In connection with these statements [asto the military resources 
of Russia and Kngland |, I would only remark that, being accustomed to 
judge Russia, not from the extension she shows on the geographical 
maps, but from the strength she was able to display on the battle-fields of 
Europe and Asia, I must say I do not share the opinion of those who 
attribute to that gigantic Empire such a formidable and extraordinary 
power of action. An army which ran great risk of being thrown 
into the Danube, the Emperor and general staff included, by 
the ill-fed, emaciated, and half naked ‘Turkish soldiers, if the 
regiments of little Roumania had not hastened to her help— 
such an army I cannot call a formidable one. Still less does it 
inspire me with fear, if brought face to face with the hardy, plucky, 
and intrepid British soldiers of India, who, led by such intrepid 
generals as Donald Stewart, Roberts, Charles Macgregor, and 
others like them, would certainly keep up their old reputation, and 
do their duty for the welfare of their country. Why should we over- 
look the enormous difference existing between military material 
recruited from a free country, and Jed by highly patriotic officers on 
the one hand, and between the poor slave forcibly enlisted by despotic 
power, and commanded by officers, who, brought up in gambling, 
debauchery, and the indulgence in dissipations of every kind, can 
hardly be animated by the noble spirit of free men. Indeed, it is a 
little irony of fate to have to draw comparisons between the abilities 
of a nation standing at the top of our civilisation, the prototype of 
civilisation for the whole world, the luminous fountain of science and 
of many glorious achievements of mankind, and of a society noted 
for its abominable vices, where truth-speaking is an unheard of 
occnrrence, and where an Emperor said ‘ that he wassafe with his palace 
built of granite, which could only be stolen by his dear subjects or his 
surroundings,’ ” 


We do not share in this estimate of the Russian army, for we 
believe that Russian soldiers are formidable foemen, and that, 
as fighting material, they are second to none in Europe; but if 
Mr. Vambéry be right, then his book has no raison d’étre, since 
it is absurd to suppose that (whatever may be the fate of Herat) 
India runs the remotest danger from a Power whose armies are 
composed of slaves led by gamblers, débauchés, and thieves. The 
high quality of the Russian army is proved by the fact that, 
notwithstanding corruption and maladministration, it has been 
able to achieve so much. But this fact is far from implying 
that it constitutes a danger either for India or for any Euro- 
pean Power of the first rank. On the contrary, we may safely 
affirm that for purposes of aggression, except against bar- 
barous or half-civilised peoples, Russia, of all Great Powers, 
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is the least formidable. During the Franco-German war Cer- 
many put into the field nearly every man of her nominal military 
strength ; in the late war with Tarkey, Russia, after months of 
strenuous effort, succeeded in sending to the front only four hun- 
dred thousand men, yet, on paper, her forees outnumber those of 
her Teutonic neighbour by nearly a million. And even then 
the soldiers were so ill-equipped, insufficiently clad, and badly 
fed, that they died like flies in winter. The reason of this lies 
in the nature of things, and will prevail so long as the present 
régime endures. For, owing to the interdict laid on publicity 
and discussion, and the suppression of every form of political 
life and individual initiative, there exists hardly any check 
whatever either on incompetence or corruption, and the 
Czar himself is compelled to connive at abuses which 
paralyse the army and impoverish the State. Russia, more- 
over, is far from being the homogeneous and united nation 
she was at the beginning of the century. The Empire is 
simply a magazine of inflammable material. At the first 
signal of war Circassia, always in a state of simmering revolt, 
would be in open rebellion ; ‘if Poland did not rise, it would be 
because of the check imposed by the presence of a large military 
array. Every strategic point between the shores of the Caspian 
and the banks of the Oxus would have to be held in force; a 
long line of communications efficiently guarded; and, unless 
Nihilism be a delusion, and the dread of it a sham, every large 
town would require even a stronger garrison than that which is 
now deemed necessary. How many troops, in these circumstances, 
would be available for the invasion of India, a country with a 
population of 250,000,000, backed by all the might which England 
could place at her disposal ? 

Skoboleff thought he could conquer India, or at least over- 
throw its British government, with an army of 30,000 men. 
But only if he could raise the people against their foreign 
rulers. And this is the crux of the whole question. If the 
peoples of India are, on the whole, contented with our rule, 
even if they are so far contented therewith that they prefer it 
to the tender mercies of a Muscovite régime, the fear of an 
invasion is the merest chimera. If, on the other hand, the 
250,000,000 whom we govern, or any great proportion of them, 
are so hostile to us that they would hail an invader as a friend, 
and welcome him as a deliverer from an intolerable tyranny, 
then whatever efforts we may put forth, whether Herat stands 
or falls, the days of the English vj are numbered. If the late 
crisis in our relations with Russia has had no other good effect, it 
has at least served one useful purpose,—it has shown that the 
people of India have not the slightest wish to exchange the 
beneficent despotism which now controls their destinies for 
the stupid tyranny of the Muscovite Czars. With the 
people on our side, we may bid defiance to half-a-dozen 
Russias, as Russia is at present constituted; and under a 
popular Government, she would in all probability become a 
strong friend of Britain, and the surest guarantee of European 
peace. It might easily be shown, too, that Russia’s rccent 
conquests, instead of rendering her more formidable, have 
impaired her resources and diminished her strength. Next to 
Turkey, she is certainly the most impecunious of European 
Powers, and in no condition to undertake great military enter- 
prises. Moreover, her territory is so immense, that even if her 
army were as big in fact as it is in figures, it would be far 
inferior, relatively to the work demanded of it, than that of 
either Germany, Austria, or France, or, we may add, of 
India. At the same time, it being our undoubted duty not 
alone to protect that country from even remote dangers, but 
to ensure the tranquillity of its vast population, whose trustees 
and guardians we are, it is well for the Indian Government 
to take whatever military precautions may be necessary to 
convince alarmists, both at home and abroad, that their fears 
are vain, and the Russian Government that a policy of 
menace, so far as India is concerned, will be equally useless 
and absurd. The advice of Mr. Vambéry and his like, to pro- 
vide against the perils which they predict, but fail to prove, by 
making an alliance with Turkey and forcing another British 
Envoy on Afghanistan, under penalty of another war, is self- 
condemned. Never did political monomaniac propose a madder 
policy. Ss gee een 

MALTHUS AND HIS WORK.* 
A Fact mentioned in the book before us shows in a striking 
light how very modern is the modern world in which we live, 


* Malthus and his Work. By!James Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
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Since the time of Elizabeth, there was no census of the popula- 
tion of England until the first year of the present century. The 
Lords had defeated a proposal for one in 1753; but in 1801 a 
Census was taken under an Act of Parliament, moved in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Abbott, who had made his name as 
a financier, and seconded by Wilberforce. There was, no doubt, 
some ignorant prejudice to overcome; but “ the combination of 
finance and philanthropy,” symbolised by these two names, “ was 
irresistible.” ‘To our ideas, a State without statistics is almost 
as inconceivable as a mercantile or banking establishment with- 
out accounts; yet when Adam Smith wrote his epoch-making 
work on The Wealth of Nations, he did not know the number of 
the British people; and the first British census of modern 
times was made less than three generations ago, and in a 
year when the fathers of some men who still take part 
in the world’s work had already attained manhood. The 
change in men’s ideas is also, and as clearly, shown by Pitt's 
Bill of 1796 to “amend” the Poor-law by making allowances 
to labourers in proportion to the numbers of their families, 
and still more by his speech in its favour. “ Let us make 
relief,” in such cases, “a matter of right and honour, instead of 
a ground for opprobrium and contempt.” The Bill was with- 
drawn, but the practice which it proposed to legalise became 
very general—it had, indeed, been begun, though without legal 
authority, before 1796—until it was suppressed by that reform 
which is still called the New Poor-law. 

The work of Malthus in political economy was second in 
importance only to that of Adam Smith, and his work on 
population stands in the same relation to the reform of the Poor- 
law as that of Smith’s Wealth of Nations to Free-trade. It is 
true that Malthus’s work was of a different kind from Adam 
Smith’s. Adam Smith was the founder of political economy as 
a science, almost as decidedly as Newton was the founder of 
physical astronomy. Malthus had not the intellect that could 
have founded a science; his Political Economy is by no means 
a masterly work, and would by this time be utterly forgotten, 
were it not for his great work, the Essay on Population. His 
one service to his country and to mankind was bringing to light 
—we may almost say discovering—the neglected truth insisted 
onin that essay. Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo are usually 
enumerated together as the founders of the English school of 
political economy. Adam Smith was a philosopher, who made 
the wealth of nations one of the subjects of his research and 
speculation. Ricardo was at first, and before all, a financier. 
Malthus, like Archbishop. Whately after him, was a prac- 
tical philanthropist and moralist, whose strong common- 
sense sent him to political economy as the science of 
a large part of man’s welfare. This view of Malthus’s char- 
acter may appear strange to the present generation, but we 
think it is amply proved in the work before us. He was a 
philanthropist who had clearness of vision enough to see that 
man’s way to welfare and happiness lies through self-control ; 
and a moralist and economist who saw that man—not the mere 
individual man, but man in society—is “ master of his fate.” 

The neglected truth which Malthus brought to light may thus 
be stated. Population tends to grow indefinitely, and is in 
general restrained in its growth only by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing food for its increasing numbers, for the production of food 
on a limited area cannot be indefinitely increased. Under 
favourable circumstances, population doubles itself in about 
twenty-five years; but this is seldom possible in a country 
where all the good land is already under cultivation, and, 
in fact, it seldom occurs; in most countries food cannot be 
increased to meet the possible increase of population, and the 
population must be kept down to the level of the food. There 
are only two ways in which this can possibly be done ; either the 
number of deaths must be increased, or the number of births 
must be diminished, as compared with what would be if popu- 
lation had room to increase without limit. The former is what 
Malthus calls the positive check, though destructive would be a 
better word ; the latter is the preventive check. When popula- 
tion is approximately stationary, as it is in most of the countries 
of the world, one or both of these checks must be in action. 
Suppose the case of a country where population does not 
increase, being kept down to the level of subsistence, and yet the 
number of births is as great as in a population which is doubling 
in twenty-five years, it follows that, supposing climate and mode 
of life to be equally healthy in both, the number of deaths in the 
stationary population in excess of the number in the rapidly 


—they will be chiefly those of children dying from diseases 
caused by the want of sufficient nourishment. In this 
case the positive or destructive check acts alone. Suppose, 
on the other hand, the circumstances as to supply of 
food to be the same, but the ways of the people such 
that the preventive check acts alone; the meaning of this 
is that population will be kept within the limits of gy}. 
sistence by diminishing the number of births; that parents 
will not incur the responsibility of bringing children into the 
world without a prospect of being able to bring them up in 
health and comfort. 

We think all the foregoing is self-evident when stated, ang 
we think it also self-evident that where there must be a check 
to population, it is immeasurably better that it should be g 
preventive than a destructive check. It is no exaggeration to 
say, with Malthus, that civilisation in great part consists jn 
substituting the preventive check to population for the 
destructive checks of want and war. Malthus’s doctrine 
has been much obscured by an inaccurate way of stating 
it, to the effect that “population tends to increase in g 
geometrical, but subsistence only in an arithmetical, ratio,” 
Nothing could be more unlike the style of Malthus than the 
deceptive neatness of this statement; indeed, his intellectual 
temptation was of quite an opposite kind, being a tendency to 
introduce so many limitations and qualifications as almost to 
obscure the central truth; his Political Economy is full of this 
fault, though he kept clear of it when writing on those subjects 
of population and the Poor-law which he made peculiarly his 
own. What he really said on the “ ratios” was this :—Popn. 
lation tends to increase, and when unchecked does increase, 
in a geometrical ratio, doubling in a period of a little less 
than twenty-five years; while in a country where -all 
the good land is occupied for cultivation or pasture, the 
most that can be hoped from the greatest agricultural skill 
and industry is that the production of food may increase in 
an arithmetical ratio; and this not for an indefinite time. If 
an agricultural people of five millions increase in twenty-five 
years to ten millions, for instance, it is, perhaps, not impossible 
that, by more efficient cultivation, the supply of food also may 
be doubled. But if in twenty-five years more the ten millions 
increase to twenty millions, it is out of the question that the 
means of feeding them from their own territory should also be 
again doubled ; agricultural science and industry will have done 
their best if,in this second period of twenty-five years, they 
make an addition to the supply of food equal in absolute 
amount to that of the former period, so as to produce food in 
the same relative abundance, not for twenty, but only for fifteen, 
millions; and even this arithmetical ratio of increase can be 
maintained for only a few generations. The “ arithmetical ratio 
of increase for food” is only a conjectured limit—or rather, is 
considerably beyond what the actual limit is at all likely to be. 
But to assert simply that the supply of food tends to increase 
from the improvement of agriculture, in an arithmetical ratio, 
is an absurdity of which Malthus would have been incapable. 

Though Malthus was a theorist, in the true sense of endeavour: 
ing to refer facts to principles, yet his teaching was, in the first 
instance, a reaction against the errors of his contemporaries. 
We have mentioned the foolish and degrading proposal, which 
though formally abandoned in Parliament was really carried 
into effect in the country, to make poor-relief a right in propor- 
tion to the number of the family. This was the error of the 
kind of practical men whose practicalness consists in being 
unable to see beyond the immediate want which they seek to 
relieve. But Malthus at the same time contended against another 
error, namely, the communistic theory set forth in Godwin’s 
Political Justice. Malthus’s Essay on Population was, in its 
first edition, a demonstration that Communism, by removing all 
prudential or ‘“‘ preventive” checks to population, would end in 
bringing society face to face with the “ positive” or destructive 
check of want of food. The practical temper of Englishmen, 
hardened by the long war against France, paid little attention 
to Godwin’s theories, and Godwin lived to see them forgotten. 
But Malthus’s arguments against Godwin’s theoretical Com- 
munism were also valid against the practical Communism of the 
Poor-law ; and the real work of his life consisted in awakening 
English opinion to the theoretical unsoundness and practical 
danger of a system which in theory guaranteed a subsistence to 
every one, and in practice relieved parents of the responsibility 
of maintaining their children. 





increasing population must be due to the want of food; 


Although public opinion is by no means sufficiently decide 
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on the subject, yet no one now wishes to go back to unlimited 
outdoor relief, with its multifarious abuses; every one admits, 
at least in words, the evil of a system under which the spend- 
thrift and the profligate were placed at no disadvantage as com- 
pared with the prudent and the virtuous. So far, Malthus’s 
writings have produced their effect. But there is at present a vague 
kind of notion prevalent that experience, which has proved 
Adam Smith’s doctrine of Free-trade to be true, has proved Mal- 
thns’s doctrine of population to be false; that it has been dis- 
proved by our increasing prosperity along with increasing popu- 
Jation. This, however, is a very superficial view. Malthus and 
his contemporaries do not appear to have contemplated as pos- 
sible an economical state like that of Great Britain at present, 
where a very large and constantly-increasing proportion of the 
food of the people is imported from abroad and paid for by 
exports of manufactured goods. But the difficulty is thus only 
postponed. While foreign trade bore but a small proportion to 
home industry, the population of every country was limited by 
the extent of its own resources of agriculture; but, under our 
present system, our population is limited only by the pos- 
sibilities of profitable trade with all parts of the world. 
But the world itself is limited; and at the rate at which 
the populations of Europe and North America are in- 
creasing, the now unoccupied regions of North and South 
America and Australia will be full in a few generations 
more, and the civilised world will have to face the problem 
of population. The people of England doubled their num- 
bers in the first half of the present century,* and the same rate 
of increase is still maintained; the nations of the North of 
Europe and of North America are, we believe, increasing at 
about the same rate; and if a large part of mankind continues 
to multiply fourfold in a century, the world will not be 
able to contain their increasing numbers. The past history of 
mankind does not, it is true, record so rapid an increase con- 
tinued for any considerable time ; and this has led many to con- 
clude that there must be self-acting checks to population, the 
nature of which is not yet understood. There is, however, no 
sufficient ground for this belief. The only really self-acting check 
is want of sufficient food. The great destroyers of population that 
history tells of are war, pestilence, and famine; by which last we 
donot mean permanent insufficiency of food from over-population, 
but occasional famines from failure of harvests. All these, how- 
ever, are ceasing to act. Wars are not now wars of extermina- 
tion, and women and children are spared. Improved sanitary 
conditions and increased medical skill have in a great degree 
checked pestilence; and the increase of commercial facilities, 
enabling the abundance of one country to supply the wants of 
another, have made famine almost impossible in civilised 
countries. But all this only hastens the time when the difficulty 
will be felt from increasing population. 

It is not yet felt, however; when the pressure comes, it will 
come very gradually ; and perhaps the late James Hinton was 
right in thinking that, in view of the vast problems which the 
present generation has to face, it is better to postpone the 
difficulty of population to our successors. But let us, at 
least, not aggravate their difficulties by any action of ours ; and: 
especially, let us not give any legislative or administrative 
sanction, however informal, to the theory of the “right to 
labour,”—the doctrine that working-men have a right to spend 
or waste their earnings so long as remunerative employment 
continues, and, when it fails, to expect unremunerative employ- 
ment to be provided for them at the expense of the taxpayers, 
without any reduction of their accustomed rate of wages, and 
without any stigma of pauperism. 

We have had so much to say of Malthus that we have scarcely 
spoken of Mr. Bonar at all. He has, however, done his work of 
interpreting Malthus to the present generation extremely well. 








Les Primitifs: Etudes d’Ethnologie Comparée. Par Elie Reclus. 
(G. Chamerot, Imprimeur Editeur, Paris.)—The study of primitive 
races is, in effect, the study of our own beginnings; for in prehistoric 
times, yet only the other day as reckoned by geologists, our fore- 
fathers were no further advanced in civilisation than the Eastern 
and Western Hyperboreans, the Apaches, Nairs, and Khonds, of whom M, 
Elie Reclus has treated in this interesting and exhaustive work on com- 
parative ethnology, are now. The subject is one on which much has been 
written ; and if the progress achieved has not hitherto been in propor- 





Ms The exact figures are—8,892,536 in 1801, and 17,927,609 in 1851 (see Mr. Bonar’s 
bmw p. 185). These ought properly to be corrected for emigration to the United 
States and the Colonies, and for immigration from Ireland, Scotland, and the 

/ontinent ; but we believe there are no statistics for doing so. 





tion to the labour expended, the cause thereof must be sought rather in 
defective methods then in lack of diligence or zeal. In the opinion of 
some Continental experts, and they are probably right, too much atten- 
tion has been giver to the investigation of relics and remains, and too 
little to the study of the primitive races of the present time. Assuming 
that prehistoric monuments, graves, burrows, the wreck of lacustrine 
dwellings, and the rest, furnish all the materials needful for their pur- 
pose, many investigators have endeavoured to infer from these indica- 
tions the manners and customs of our savage ancestors, and even to 
tell the story of their lives. This system, thongh it has led to some 
remarkable results, lacks in precision, and, taken by itself, is insufficient 
to explain the formation and evolution of primitive societies. An 
examination, however minute, of skulls, ossuaries, and flint imple- 
ments, suggestive though they may be, cannot justify us in concluding 
that we really know the peoples to whom they belonged. M. Elie 
Reclus has adopted a different method; he supplements the study of 
paleontologic anthropology with the observation of existing races, or 
of races recently or almost extinct, concerning whom we have positive 
information, and who, when they first came in contact with European 
civilisation, some fifty years ago, were still living in an age of stone 
and had much in common with the lake dwellers of Central Europe 
and the inhabitants of prehistoric Britain. These are the “ primi- 
tives ” who have suggested the title of his book which, we may add, 
is written in a style quite equal to that of his more celebrated brother, 
and so clear and bright withal that if it had no other merit, its 
nervous and idiomatic French would alone render the work well worth 
reading. But it is brimful of curious information touching the infant 
peoples whose customs, beliefs, and social organisation he has investi- 
gated ; and albeit his conclusions may be contested by experts, they 
are exceedingly interesting and suggestive, and, as it seems to us, 
amply warranted by the facts he sets forth. M. Reclus does not 
accept the theory as to the origin of societies, generally received— 
that in the beginning individuals lived more or less isolated and 
formed themselves into communities only after a considerable lapse 
of time. He believes, on the contrary, that communism was the first 
stage of the evolution ; individualism the second. “ Differing from the 
idea commonly held,” he writes, “that the individual was father to 
society, we believe that society was mother tothe individual...... 
Everything points to the conclusion that at the outset collectivism was 
at its maximum, individualism at its minimum.” M. Elie Reclus also 
suggests an original theory as to the work of women on early civilisa- 
tion, in which advocates of ‘“‘ women’s rights” may see an additional 
reason for the ‘‘enfranchisement ”’ of the “ weaker half.’ Among 
primitive peoples the lord of creation devotes himself almost exclu- 
sively to hunting, fishing, and war ; the ordinary cares of life devolving 
altogether on his non-combatant companion. It is she who builds 
the house, brings up the children, tills the land, and tends the kine ; 
facts which, in the author’s opinion, prove that to woman are due the 
great part of early conquests over Nature, especially in the domain of 
agriculture. Woman is the civilising influence, par excellence, of 
primitive communities, pre-historic man being little more than “a wild 
beast, knowing only how to hunt and kill. Among all barbarous 
peoples culture comes from the mother.’ The author shows also 
that the customs of infanticide and putting to death of the aged are 
dictated by the fear of population outgrowing the means of sub- 
sistence, and the supreme necessity of keeping alive the hale and the 
able-bodied. There are Esquimaux tribes whose braves, when increasing 
age or failing strength incapacitates them for work, give a last feast 
to their friends, and then, lying down on the floor of the sepulchral 
hut, solicit death at the hand of some obliging and robust companion- 
in-arms. In M. Elie Reclus’s description of the Apaches, our vege- 
tarian friends may possibly find a new argument in support of their 
fad. Tribes, such as the Novajos, who live mainly (yet not exclu- 
sively) on cereals, are among the most magnificent specimens of the 
human race known to ethnologists; the men are six feet in height, 
admirably proportioned, well featured, as muscular as so many 
Hercules, and as keen-sighted as eagles. The carnivorous Apaches, 
on the other hand—those who live almost exclusively on flesh-meat— 
are ugly and disagreeable, with big flat faces, huge mouths, squinting 
eyes, a stature seldom exceeding five feet five inches, and a fetor so high 
that it disgusts even horses not accustomed to it, and so ingrained 
that no amount of soap and water will wash it away. But vegetarians 
will be good enough to observe that the diet of the handsome Apaches 
is mixed, or as M. Reclus puts it, they are omnivorous, not simply 
graminivorous—if there be any vegetarians, for it is quite possible 
for a man to abstain altogether from flesh meat, and yet live almost 
exclusively on animal food. 

The Art of Thriving. By John J. Walliss, M.A. (Jarrold and 
Sons.)—We are glad to see a second edition of this most usefal and 
wholesome little book, and we trust that its approved popularity may 
encourage the publishers to bring out another issue at a price that 
will place it within reach of every town workman and rural labourer 
in the land. True, the author has a way of lugging in texts of Scrip- 
ture by the head and shoulders which we cannot commend; but he 
is transparently sincere, and gives sound advice in forcible and 
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Latimer-like English. His book is also full of useful information on 
household economy, gardening, cooking, health, and the up-bringing 
of children, which would alone make it worth buying and keeping. 
It is in no sense a political work, and was certainly not written with a 
view to the present crisis; but the following definition of the duty of 
a good citizen may be quoted with advantage and read with profit :— 
“He will first of all consider his vote, not as a personal right or 
privilege which he may use for the benefit of himself or his family, 
but} as a trust,—a trust of the very greatest obligation and re- 
sponsibility. He will bear in mind that he is not only an elector of 
representatives, but himself also the representative of all the non- 
electors—of the many millions in our country at home, and of 
countless millions under our rule abroad. The franchise is entrusted 
to him on behalf of all these non-electors; and he is bound, before 
God and man, to use it to the best of his ability, solely for the general 
good.” 
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Religious, Literary, Scientific, Biographical, Travel, and 
other Papers by 


ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | Sir LYON PLAYFAIR. Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 

The BISHOP of ROCHESTER. Captain A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. | Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 

The BISHOP of DERRY. Professor THORPE. JOHN RAE, M.A. 

The BISHOP of BEDFORD. DONALD FRASER, D.D. c. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
And Others. 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 





MESSRS. ISBISTER’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JOHN BUNYAN: his Life, Times, 
and Work. By Joun Brown, B.A., Minister of 
the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Whymper. Medium 8vo, 21s, 

**Much the most complete and important biography 
of the great Puritan that has yet been written...... 
Mr, Brown is as good a writer as an investigator, and 
his work is not less readable than authoritative.”— 

Contemporary Review. 

** Altogether this is one of the books of the season ; 
with many it will be the book—a book no church 
reading society is likely to overlook, and no well- 
furnished Christian library can be without.”—Freeman. 

** A graphic picture of the period when Bunyan 
lived, and a valuable bit of history as well as an able 
biography.” —Nonconjormist, 


The SOCIAL RESULTS of 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY. By Prof. Scamipt, 
of Strasburg. With an Introduction by R. W. 
Date, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 

“One of the most important and valuable books 
ever published in the English language. Evory 
minister of religion, philanthropist, and Member of 
Parliament should read it.”—Methodist Times, 


HER GENTLE DEEDS. By 


Sarau Tytier, Author of “Citoyenne Jacque- 
line,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


Sixth Thonsand. 


The YOKE of CHRIST. By A. 
W. THoroup, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

** The mature thoughts of a man who has looked all 
round his subjects and is not afraid to say what he 
thinks.” —Saturday Review. 


Second Thousand, 


WINGED WORDS. By the Rev. 
H. R. Hawers, M.A., Author of ** Music and 
Morals,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

** Fearless and independent...... Full of practical 
advice aud suggestive comment.’’—Spectator, 


Fourth Thousand. 


The SPIRITS in PRISON, and 
other Studies of the Life after Death. By E. H. 
Piumertre, D.D., Dean of Wells. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

** Calm, learned, thorough, its judicial tone, its 
reverential spirit, and its thoughtful originality, 
make it a most welcome summary of the discussion.’’ 

—Archdeacon Farrar, in the Contemporary Review. 

“A model manual on the subject.””—Spectator. 


WHAT SET HIM RIGHT? 
With other Chapters to Help. By A. K. H. B., 
Author of ** Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
&e. Crown 8yo, 5s, 

*‘Admirable and wholesome reading. Their 
eloquence, their charm, and their power consist in a 
quiet sincerity, and the power with which they enforce 
practical every-day piety.”"—Scotsman. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
HALF-HOUR LIBRARY. 


In handsome binding, gilt edges, price 3s 6d each. 


HALF-HOURS with a NATURALIST. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, 


HALF-HOURS in the HOLY LAND. By 
the late Norman Macieop, D.D. With over 100 
Illustrations, 

*,* Complete Lists of the Half-Hour Library of 
Travel, Nature, and Science, in 14 vols., beautifully 
illustrated and handsomely bound, price 33 6d each, 
can be had on application. 


NEW SERIES OF GIFT-BOOKS. 


In handsome binding, bevelled boards, gilt edges, and 
copiously Illustrated, price 2s 6d each. 


‘ 
My BACK YARD ZOO. A Course of 
Natural History. By the Rey. J. G. Woop, M.A, 
With 70 Illustrations, 


Il, 
FAITHFUL FRIENDS. Stories of Struggle 


andVictory. By L.T. MeapreandOthers, Illus- 
trations by French, Barnes, Wheeler, &c. 


IIl. 

THREE LITTLE HEROES: Willie Hardy, 
Little Rainbow, Jean Baptiste. By Mrs, CHaRLEs 
GarRNeTr, Illustrations by Barnard, Small, 
Dadd, &c. 

IV. 
KING FROST. The Wonders of Snow and 


Ice. By Mrs. Tuorrr. With 70 Illustrations. 


“ Capital reading for young folks...... All brisk and 
wholesome.”’—Scotsman. 


** Carefully illustrated......With truth and genuine 
pathos.” —Daily News, 
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“In the ‘ Portfolio’ we find enough to exercise the attention for hours, and the subject matter for a complete education in the vari 
graphic processes.” —Suturday Review. ong 

“ Among the art publications of the present day, the ‘ Portfolio’ stands in the very first rank.”—G@raphic. 

“ This truly artistic periodical.’””—@uardian. 







With Three Plates and many smaller Illustrations, price 2s 6d, Monthly. 
Also, a Large-paper Edition (limited to 50 Copies), with Proofs of the Plates. 
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Edited by P. GG HAMERTON. tm W 
Toric’ 
Mr. 6 
I 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1886. i. 
IMAGINATIVE LANDSCAPE PAINTING. An important Series of Articles by P.G. Hamerron. With Plates after Titian oe 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Claude, Poussin, Salvator Rosa, Gainsborough, Turner, David Cox, and other Artists. . Con 
JAMES WARD, R.A.: his Life and Works. By F.G. Sreruens. With Illustrations. “> 
The COSMATI FAMILY of SCULPTOR ARCHITECTS in ROME, and their RELATIONS with ENGLAND in the by 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By J. H. Mippterton. MR 
HERALDRY, and its VALUE in DECORATION. By R. R. Houmes. The I 
The GROUP of the LAOCOON. By W. Warxiss Luoyp. With Illustrations. = 
HATFIELD HOUSE and PENSHURST CASTLE. By Sypyry Ler. With Illustrations. Ba 
LUGANO VARALLO, and BRESCIA, and the PAINTERS BERNARDINO LUINI, GAUDENZIO FERRARI, and | ol 
RETTO DA BRESCIA. By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. With Illustrations. Cot 
SOME “ACCOUNT of the WORKS of RODIN, the FRENCH SCULPTOR. By Cosmo Monkuouss. 4 - 
An ARTICLE on POMANDERS. By Professor A. H. Cuurcu. With Illustrations. Mr. § 
GUILDFORD. By Mrs. Penyeti. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Foss 
GOING to the FAIR. By G. Moruanp. Etched by L. Richeton. 087 
A WINDMILL. By Davin Cox. Engraved by CU. B. Brandard. ie 
CATTLE in REGENT’S PARK. By J. Warp. Etched by C. O. Murray. hs 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH of FRANCE, By Rvsens. Etched by Mdlle. Peynol. 4 
A SHRIMP GIRL. By Hocarrn. Etched by C. Waltner. the Si 
A WATER MILL. By W. J. Mutuer. Engraved by C. O. Murray. weal 
SKETCHES at HARROW. By Joseru Prnnet. z. 
) ae DE Plena in oe AO e an 
“It is still to the ‘Portfolio’ that we look for the more characteristic exercise of the art of etching.”’—Saturday Review, — 
The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1885. Containing 36 Copper-plates and about 
150 minor Illustrations. Price 35s, cloth, gilt edges; or 42s, in half-morocco. 
DEDICATED by PERMISSION to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. NEW BOOK by Professor SEELEY. E 
Just published, price 21s. Just published, price 53. ] 
WINDSOR. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrme.| A BRIEF HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. By that 
A With 12 Plates and numerous Vignettes. Imp. 4to, cloth, gilt edges. Professor SEELEY. With Portrait. Trelat 
on a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, price £4 43, half- Just published, prico 5s. the U 
“ Remarkably pleasant and comprehensive.”— Graphic, WITH the KING at OXFORD : a Story of supre 
Just published, price 16s. the Great Rebellion. By Professor A. J.CuHurcu. With Coloured Illus. creat: 
‘ nees . oe oe trations, 
ISIS and THAMESIS . Hours al Oxford and Bement ription of a scholar’s life at Oxford during those troubled days is mana 
Below. By Professor A. J. Cuorcu. With Etchings and Vignettes, both interesting and new.”—Journal of Education. secur 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, price £2 2s, half- By the Same Author. for a 
mart eh “ Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 
- These pages will be enjoyed alike by the artist, the angler, and the ’Varsity | readers.’ ’—Daily News, guare 
man," —Graphio, Siena ane ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of; STORIES from LIVY. 5s. certa: 
gp riayrcneen ent . aaa The STORY of the LAST DAYS of Part] 
REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH. By W. | srontus from ihe SEEK TRAPM.| , To coteuere wane paceeel that 
M. Conway. With 16 Illustrations. DIANS. LUCIAN, 3364. 
STORIES ie VIRGIL. 53. | HEROES and KINGS. 1s 68. AP 
LANDSCAPE. By Puitir Girperr Hamerrton, | STORIES of the EAST, from HERO-| OT ony PRIEST of BARNET affair 
Author of ‘‘ Etching and Etchers,” “ The Graphic Arts,” &. Columbier 8vo, | The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s.| a Tale of the Two Roses. 53. only 


with 50 Illustrations, 5 guineas; Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the , 
Engravings, 10 guineas. Just published, price 5s. senta 


“The superb volume before us may be said to represent, so far as this country BORDER LANCES ‘ a Romance of the Impe 


is concerned, illustration, decoration, typography, and taste in binding at their 


best, employed on a work devoted to the fine arts exclusively.””-—Athenewm, Northern Marches, By the Author of “Belt and Spur.” With Coloured be et 
Not the least important feature in the book is the number of most interesting Iustrations. 

engravings of various kinds, freely interspersed among its pages, as if there were “The story is well told. The grotesques are charming, the coloured illustra- adeqt 
the least chance of Mr. Hamerton’s good writings not being enongh to charm us,’ tions bright, and the colours harmonious.’’—Journal of fducat ‘ion. and t 

—Spectator. vl ‘*The book is a good one...... The illustrations are excellent.”—Spectator. 
A CRIPPLED ROBIN. A By the Se At comy inthe BEA. al 

BELT and SPUR. _ 5s. in the 56. ‘ 
A Story by M. E. . STORIES of the ITALIAN PAINTERS, 5s. intell 
Wincuester, Author of ‘‘ A Nest of Sparrows.” Pall 
*« Just the book for young people whose parents do not want their minds to be New Edition. 


wecupied with the frivolous and pernicious fiction too often put before readers AMYOT BROUGH. By EB. VINCENT Briron. tion | 


pow-a-days.””--Court Circular, Iti 
sek ; With Illustrations. Price 5s. 13 
By the Same Author. “ A beautiful historical novel.’”’—Academy. other 





A CITY VIOLET. 5s. CHIRPS with the CHICKS, 2s 61, Sock eatdohel -™ nethi 
A NEST of SPARROWS. 5s, A CABIN on the BEACH. 5:3, ust published, price ” oe i 
UNDER the SHIELD. 5s, A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3361. UNDER the MENDIPS : a ‘Tale. By Mrs. babil 
I f 1 MAnrsHALL, With Ilustrations. that 

n a few days. es ¢ BOOK ; 
1 a NEW STORY Past ge A ef the PRAYER-BOOK. in My 

c M CARE BROCK. 

JOYFULLY READY: a Sketch of the Life of © ee weet mode 


Harry MacInnes. By his MotHEr. With Portrait and Illustration, price 2s 6, CHURCH ECHOES : a Tale Illustrative of perso 








Just published, price 5s. the Daily Service of the Prayey-Book. By Mrs. Carry Brock, Author of the c 

HA W \ yn “Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours. ‘ 
C PTERS on FLO RS. By C HARLOTTE a Will he fo: a very useful in ye thoughtful young people to an intelligent whicl 
Exizabneta. A New Edition, with 16 Coloured Illustrations, use of their prayer-book.”’—Guardian, i = 
. Libei 


London: SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 
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